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The Vedic Path. Vol. L II, No. 1. June 1989 
Qua Jour, of Vedic Indo & Sci. Research 


Editorial 


| The June issue of the Vedic Path is before the readers with 
| its thrust on the importance of the Vedas. Dr. B.D. Dhawan’s 
| ‘Universal Teachings of the Vedas’ speaks about the origin of the 
Vedas, the definition of ‘Rishi’ and the important teachings of the 
Vedas; it sets forth the main objectives of human life as worship, 
work and realization. It asks for equality among men, regard for 
all, charity and hospitality, prosperity and peace. It teaches that 
art of living consists of hard work, control of senses, freedom from 
sins, sinless life, truthfulness, etc. The author supports tangibly 
| his arguments with citations from the Vedas. 


| Prof. P.N. Srinivas and RVN Subba Rao of ,Santha College 
| Guntur's article, ‘Ramayana: lts Relevance’ is a decent summary of 
the literary and moral qualities of the great epic of Saint Valmiki. 
The Ramayan, according to the authors, has a great relevance to 
the modern age as it exemplifies the illustrious human conduct and 
relationships. The victory of ‘dharma’ over ‘adharma’ is the main 
theme of the Ramayana. The Ramayana has relevance to the rulers 
as well. 


ES AE NS EE 


Jai Kumar Jain in his paper, ‘the Date of Accession to Power 
of the Kusana King Kaniska’ challenges the old theories about the 
date of Kaniska's accession and examines them critically. The 
paper demonstrates the author's penetrating insight and serious 
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research work. Ultimately it pins down the hope on the future 
archaeologists. 


Miss Manvinder Kaur studies the themes in the poetry ofa 
contemporary living Indo-English poet, Prof. Nissim Ezekiel. His 
main themes are love and sex, poverty and suffering, urban life, 
ordinary and common human relationships, religious and philosophic 
concern, art and poetry, men and manners, death, etc. Her paper 
entitled ‘The Thematic Study of Nissim Ezekiel’ is a product of her 
research exploration. 


Abhay Sharma and others have contributed an article in the 
field of Chemistry on dehydro acetic acid. 


Dr. Shiv Das, article, ‘Sri Aurobindo’s Inquisition of the Gita’ 
is a reprint. It emphasizes the iniaortance of the Gita and its 
influence on Sri Aurobindo. The author says that the Gita is 
fundamentally a Vedantic work, involving the princinles of ‘Purusa' 
and ‘Prakriti’. He also explores the deep symbolism of the Gita. The . 
paper declares: “The Gita is a book of spiritual life, and not of 
practical ethics... it prefers action to inaction...Gita teaches equality 
and equanimity....”. tia 
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Universa! Teachiñgs of the Vedas 


—Dr. B. D. Dhawan* 


The word "Veda? means “the knowledge par excellence”, 
that is, ” the sacred, the religious knowledge’: It does not mean 
one single hterary work, but a whole great literature, which 
arose in the course of many centuries and was handed down 
from generation to generation by a galaxy of enlightened sages 
through verbal transmission, till finally it was declared at some 
prehistoric period to be "divine revelation’, on account of the 
supremely sublime nature of its contents. The belief in the 
“sacredness” of this literature arose as it were, spontaneously, and 
was seldom seriously disputed. * 


ORIGIN OF THE VEDAS bi 


Relevant verse of the Rgveda reads as follows: 


ara aag aaga, ea: mafa THAT 1 
gafa afat ama, agaca l (10.90.9) 


The plain meaning of the above verseis that the Rgveda, 
Yajuh, Sama and Chhandas or Atharva Vedas have proceeded from 
that Purusha who is Yajna and sarvahuta (to whom everything 
is offered as an oblation). Purusha was never any mystical victim 
as is usually given out by the ritualistic interpreters and the western” 


* Ex. Deputy Secretary, House No. 359/15-A, Ghandtgarh. 
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scholars. Purusha, in fact, is the universal spirit that pervades all 


nature. 2 Says Nirukta Il. 1.3: 


gag: gaara: 1 gaa: qada, “qrafa wea: afa aatra HYE | 
aeng Te mafia fafag, aen ANAT a sadha fafaq | 
aa gaaon) fafa fasodga qi geda qag i 


It means that God is called Purusha, because heaven lives 
in the interior of the human soul ( Puri-sadah ). He pervades the 
entire universe by that inner soul, to whom there is nothing 
anterior (earlier), nothing subsequent Nothing is more refined and 
nothing is larger Or more extensive than him. He holds all, but is 
himself unmoved. He is the only one that pervades all.? 


The all-enveloping and all-permeating characteristics of the 
purusha are also unequivocally clear from His Macro-cosmic stature 
explained in the first versə of tne Purusha Hymn of the RV (X 90) 
where init is clearly said that the Purusha is intelligence par 
excellence, all-vision, all-motion in Himself. He envelops the entire 
universe. but is also beyond it. Certain scholars literally translate- 
‘Aty atistht dasangulam' as ‘He filled a space ten fingers wider than 
the universe’. Such an interpretation is utterly inconsistent with 
the supervening two verses of the same hymn which, inter alia, say 
that this Purusha is all that what had been so far and all that is to 
be in future. He is the lord of Immortality, He is greater even than 
his mighty greatness. (Garam aeq sfgarat sarma gas:). All the 
creatures constitute only one-fourth of Him andthe three-fourth of 
His Immortal-Self (abides) in heaven, qralsea fasar yatta, farrazaraa fafa 
From the above, itis abundantly clear that purusha means the 
Universal Spirit of God’. : 


We now come to the second word Yajna Says Nirukta. III.4.2: 


aa: BEAT ? From what (root) is Yajna derived ? 


(i) TAT aama fs iaa: ‘It is a well-known act of worship’ 
say the etymologists or 
(ii) “(restr wacitf ar) It is an action which contains solicitation or 
supplication (to God), or 


agent arate a) Itis drenched in a number of Yajus-Mantras. 


~ 
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In other words, there is a profuse recitation of the verses of the 
Yajur Veda in a sacrifice in prayers tò God, or 


(iv) (maga mahf ar) A sacrifice is called Yajna because the verses of 
the Yujur Veda carry it from beginning to end. 


_ The Satapatha Brahmana also lays down that “ast à samafa-” that 
is, ‘the Yajna is God Himself.’ Thus, the above quoted verse of RV 
10.92 means that from that God who is called Pursha (the Universal 
Spirit) and who is also synonymous of Yajna have proceeded all the 
four Vedic Samhitas as per the reasons given above. 


The sages were not at all the authors of the Vedas. They are 
universally regarded by them as apaurusheya, that is, not the pro- 
duction of human beings. This is fully supported by Nirukta 1.6.5. 


aanraai ALTA TAT! 

ASISA FIARA STATA AAT SATS: | 

“The seers had direct intutive insight into dharma or virtue. 
They, by oral instruction, handed down the hymns to later gene- 
rations who were destitute of the di.ect intuitive’insight.”” This means 
that the Veda was not composed by any one person. It was seen by 


those who were super-humanly endowed. These men are called 
aragerz: (Intuitive visualisers of the mantras). 


WHO IS RISHI ? 

Nirukta (2.3.2.) gives the following two definitions of a Rishi: 
(i) æfa zig aq eaa eft alqaraa: 

‘A seer was called so because he saw the RKS ( ma ) says 
Aupamanyava.’ This confirms the above quoted view that the Veda 


was nut composed but intuitively reaiised.® 


(ii) ag aay ageaATATy TIN MATH vanai a TAISAAT 
ag aig afaa af faa - 


The self-born Brahma manifested Himself to the Rishis while 
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practising austerities, they become Rishis; that is the characteristic f 
of the Rishis." | 


From the above, it is clear that the Vedas were not creation of 
any one individual or a whole class of sages. Mentioning of the name | 
of a Rishi with every Vedic Mantra only indicates the man who for the 
first time, taught the meanings of that mantra to the world at large. 

It israthera pitythat the Vedas, instead of being regarded as 
universal text-books of liberal and professional sciences, are now 
regarded as simply codes of religious thought. Religion as such, . | 
instead of being grasped asthe guiding principle cf all active i 
propensities of human nature, is regarded as an equivalent of certain ' | 
creeds and dogmas only. $ | 


With the above essential background, let me now venture to | 
dilate on the prominent universal teachings of the Vedas, It may, at | 
the very outset, be started without even the remotest possibility of 
any genuine contradiction that there is not even a singie word in all | 
the four Vedas which talks of sectarianism. The teachings of the | 
Vedas are for the mankind as a whole. It cannot be feasible to 
summarise the immense panorma of the sublime teachings of Vedas 
within the span of this article. However, broadly speaking, the same 
may be sub-divided under the following six heads : 


(A) Spiritual teachings 

(B) Seeking perennial blessings of God 
(C) Social teachings | 
(D) National teachings | 
(E) The art of living in the world : 
(F) Catharsis or freedom from sins 


Each class of these teachings is deatt with below under various 
sub-heads : 


A (i) WHAT IS SPIRITUALITY 2 


i Science primarily deals with the unveiling of hidden depths or 
secrets of physical Nature. In other words, itis basically concerned 
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withan indepth study of discipline relating to instrumental vatues. 
It is also real knowledge and not error Or falsehood. It aims at 
knowledge of the highest reality even though in a partial or imperfect 
manner. On the contrary, spirituality or spritual science explores the 
mystery involving around the imperishable Being and its supreme 
objective is to understand the nature of the supreme good. 


în fact, religion as such, constitutes the lower aspect of 
spirituality and can, in no way, be called the Science of Religion. 
Basically speaking, religion has two phases or stages-lower and 
higher. In Sanskrit, the former is called the ‘Matam’ and the latter as 
‘Tattavam’. ‘Matam’ means an opinion, a thought or a beief while 
‘Tattavam'signities truth or reality. The lower stage is merelv ethnical 
and pertains to a specified racial, linguistic or any other such group. 
All our so-calied religions fall within this category. This, in fact, 
represents only the socio-political aspect of religion and remains far 
down below the realm of spirituality. 


Critical enquiry into the validity of anything makes our approach 
essentially scientific. In India,the great sages and thinkers have always 
not only themselves delved into the real aspect of the Supreme Truth, 
but also encouraged any such rational and well-based enquiry so 
much so that even the wisdom contained in our oldest and age-old 
respected scripture called Veda has never been accepted on its face 
value. Ethnical religion or ‘Matam’ without ‘Tattavam’ (the basic 
truth) leads to often seen/experienced violence, bigotry, killing etc. 
Hence, spirituality, par-excellence, does warrant ignoring of mere 
opinions (Matam) and fundamentally encourages exploration of Real 
Truth. This methodology inherently constitutes scientific investigation 
and critical scrutiny. The same has always held ground in India ever 
since the inception ot the Veda in the prehitoric times. 


in utter contrast to the physical world, profound dimensions do 
remain for exploration within the human being himself. The vedic 
seers turned their search light of investigation on the inner self of 
man which is beyond the physical level. These rishis, therefore, 
focused their penetrating thought so as to gain insight into the true 
nature of man which, in fact, constitutes his superconscious Being. 
Knowledge of the Self within us is very subtle and fundamentally a 
truth hiding in the man himself, but much beyond all the sensory 
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tevet. As religion, Spirituality discovers the truths of the inner world 

and fosters the same discovery by others. As philosophy, it synthe- l 
- sizes this science of the inner world with other sciences of the outer | 

world to presenta unified vision of total reality and to impart to | 

human life and character depth of faith and vision alongwith breadth 

of outlook and sympathy. 


Behind every retigion, there is atleast one truth. Choosing of 
a particular religious philosophy is just like choosing a food of your 
taste and liking from a dinning table on which a number of dishes of 
various kinds have been laid out. We cannot say that dishes which do 
not meet our taste are poisonous and thus condemnable. In fact, the 
science of food is nutrition. So long as any particular type of food 
suits us and gives the requisite calorfic nutrition, that food is good 
enough. Similarly, religion or spirituality moulds and formulates our 
character and personality. Thus, the scientific dimension of religion 
inusisasto how far, we have attained positive spiritual growth. 
Fundamentally speaking,man is both morat and also ‘infinite based om 
a finite human foundation. This surmise is fortified by the following 
Vedie pronouncements : 


(a} mag fast agata gar: eee (==. 10.3.1, ay. 11.5) 
“May all the sons of the Immortal Being hear...” 


This stanza also clearly proves that we are all,without exception 
off-springs of the same unitary God-head. That Absolute Truth is one 
though the approaches are different as has very pertinently been 
stated in the Rg. Veda (1.164.46) in the following words : 


(b) Ue ag fasi agar aafias--- 


“O God! though you have always beenone, the sages have 
called you by many names.” ` 


Certain other vedic verses unequivocally corroborate our common 
origin from that sole Creative Power : 


o (o afaire a afai ~ (aad, 6,120.2) 
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“The earth is our mother and that Creative Power is our origin.” 


(d) amar awasna, fadfanaà gag aag | (t. 1.89 5) - 


“We invoke the Lord of all.animafe and inanimate creation- for 
our protection as he is the blesser of our intellect.” 


(ii) MONOTHEISM IN THE VEDAS 3 


There is a wide-spread belief among the superstitious persons 
and also the western scholars that the Vedas are essentially poly— 
theistic in their inherent nature. Polytheism entails the belief in the 
worship of many gods and goddesses On the contrary, belief in one 
God only is called monotheism. la the matter of worship, the ancient 
Aryas adcred the Supreme Soul only and regarded Him as the life 
and sustainer of the wor!d. In proof thereof, the following verses are 
translated below : 


(1) Hiranyagarbha? (God in whom the whole luminous universe 
resides in a potential state} existed in the beginning (of creation); 
as soon as He manifested Himself [ (sa) Jatah ], He became the sole 
ford of the unborn universe (qas grga aata). We should praise and 
adore that god who is full of Eternal Bliss (we am efagt faga). The 
word ‘keh’ in this last quarter of the mantra means happiness or 
bliss. Hence, the translation that the (supreme) deity is full of Eternal 
Bliss.” 


Two explanations are needed here.Hiranyagarbha does not mean 
“golden germ’, but as alternatively analysed by Sayana means 
fonat miaa aeatet a farai: . It means that in the womb of that 
Primeval Existence a golden egg was lying like a foetus or an embryo 
or in other words, all the luminous bodies initially fay in a potential 
state in him. This has subsequently also been stated in the Munda- 
kopanishad (11.2.10.) that ‘itis through His illumination that all this 
is illuminated’ — ae ara wifia fanta l 


According to ‘Sanskrit-English Dictionary’ by Monier-Williams, 
the word ‘bhuta’ signifies the name of five gross elements when they 
were yet in their eleniental or uncompounded state. This, ipse facto, 
means that the universe was yet unborn when the Hiranyagarbha 
made his debut. Hence,he appeared sirst of all and the entire creaties 

\. 
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was yet to fake any concrete form or shape. Alt this is all the more 


forcibly corroborated by another rigvedic verse 1° (10.129,.2}:. 
‘In the beginning of the creation of this world, there was “ONE’ 


who, despite’the absence of any air, was breathing by dint of his own 


inherent strength and other than ‘THAT’, there was nothing else 


whatsoever”. 


Another stanza (47.19) of similar import of the White Yajur 
Veda® says, “Looking towards all-sides, having (a guiding) face 
turned everywhere, being all-power, having motion in all directions, 
He is the sole God who creates heaven and earth (i. e. universe) 
through the agency of the five gross elements and sustains it by his 
own inherent strength’’. 


Six consecutive stanzas (13 4. 16-21) of the Atharva Veda and 
verse 1672 of the Sama Veda also do, equally emphatically and 
clearly bring out that there is pure undefiled monotheism in theVedas, 


The apparent multiplicity of the gods and goddesses has its basic ` 


unity and they are all different manifestations of that Supreme 
Being: tn reality through the medium of the diverse deities, it is only 
the Supreme Sou} who is worshipped on account of His characteristic 
omnipotence. Other deities are but the subsidiary characters of that 
Supernal Soul, i. e. they only partially depict the glory of God. He 
alone is the All-in-all of all the divinities. 


(iii) THE HIGHEST AIM OF LIFE 


A significant part of a verse of ihe Yajur Veda delineates the 
objectives of human existence in this physical world. 


fam arn, feata ar, taam ear 4 (1.23) 


{God says, Oh man l You have been sent to this world for 


attainment of three objectivies, namely worship work and realization 


E Self. All these three gross objectives can very pertinently be 
d in the form of below quoted couplet : 
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| ‘Start the day with the Lord, 
| End ihe day with the Lord, 
Fill the day with the Lord, 
That is the way to the Lord.’ 


If we start and end our every day of mundane existence with 
devoted and sincere prayers to the Almighty, work hard and dutifully 
during the day, practise truthfulness, exercise uniform control of mind 
and senses, bridle our passions and desires, the final objective 
of life regarding attainment of the Supreme Knowledge shall well- 
| nigh be also achieved. True worship of God has to be done in the 
living temple of the human heart. True worship is never offered in 
words,not at all in pathetic,tear-sheddirg sermons. In fact, it conducts 
itself as naturally and silently as the fragrance of flowers. It requires, 
no set formulae of the temples, no Bhajans and Sangeet-malas of 
his or her composition. True worship is an undisturbed mind and a 
perpetually virtuous life. Says Krishna :- 


Seat: aiya ~azasgT a facta 1 (Mar 18.61) 


“The residence of God, O Arjuna, is in the innermost heart of 
all the beings.” i 


Making the thought subtler, the second part of the above quoted 
Vedic mantra says,O man ı “You have been deputed to this world for 
achieving only. two objectives be successful in this world and also 
attain salvation in the life hereafter." In other words acquire know- 
ledge both of apara-vidya (worldly knowledge) and para-vidya, i. e. 
through which the knowledge of the Supreme Being is attained— 


mar qaaa fanaa Mund Up. I. 1.5. 


Giving the sublest thought, the mantra states, Oh man “You 
| have been appointed to this world only for one purpose,” that is, 
have firm unflinching faith in one God,. disseminate knowledge about 
Him, realize Him in this very life and also help others to do so. This 
is also corroborated. by another verse” of the Yajur Veda which says, 
“| may be freed from the bonds of death and not deprieved of 
immortality.” 
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About attainment of eterna! emancipation of iiberation from this 
worldly existence, another verse of the Yajur Veda reads as follows :- 


Jaga Fea agran, arfaa qa: TREAT | 
ava fafecarsfanegata, area: eat faatsaar h (36 18) 


“| know this mighty God of the brilliance of the sun and much ` 


beyond the periphery of ignorance. It is only by knowing Him ( in true 
perspective) that one can cross over the pangs of death and there 
is no other path to attain salvation.” Hence, the highest objective of 


human life.is to achieve freedom from the unending circle of births 


and deaths. 


B-(i) SEEKING PERENNIAL BLESSINGS OF GOD 


The Vedas do inherently inculcate in us the deep-seated 
<onviction that we must always seek God’s blessings before starting 
any action in our life. The following verses fully corroborate it: 


(a) me ay aai art ary garag | 
TAT BARAT | - (amàa 163 aat 743) 


“At the time of undertaking any business or work and on the 
occasion of every battle(which may be internal against evil tendencies 


or external with the wicked), we call, as friends, the Almighty Lord | 
for our protection/succour."’ That our sincere and heart-felt prayers . 


to God, do bring forth His protection and other bounties is fully borne 
out by the supervening Rig-vedic verse : 


(b) as camasa a arafa, aaa aha cae gatia 
E 8 dala aaaeiaefe:, a aed at AT ag qa N (1.94.2) 


; “The man to whom you afford your protection, he WE (in 
= dife), none can resist or overcome him and he attains heroic might. 
= He makes progress, vice, laziness and poverty can never inflict him. 

dorable Lord | Jet us never suffer any harm under your (benign) 
jend hip. "'Sincerest invocations to God are, unmistakably, full of so 
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many guarantees Including prosperity, happiness and advancement 
in diverse fields of life. 


(ii) GOD IS THE ONLY SUBJECT OF WORSHIP 


That Supreme Lord is the cause of panorama of the universe. 
He is, ipso facfo, the only subject of eur worship as fully brought out 
bythe following Rig-vedic verse : 


sag latat faa: sasada arga | 


mag faa eae au (1.50.5) 


(scam łatat [at] faa: safa) '‘O-God, you live 
in the hearts of the wise as well as the material objects 
of creation’, (az wmaam, séft) you (also undoubtedly) live in 
all the mortal human-being; (maz fava ea: q7 safa) and you live actually. 
by residing in the interior of every thing for bestowal of bliss’'. Being 
the inner soul, God is the most fit object of our worship. In wor- 
shipping Him, we neither worship amere phantom-picture nor a 
distant being or existence, but the ever present, omniscient living 
God. This worship consists only in the realization on this earth 
and hereafter of that Universal Bliss that reigns calmly everywhere 


SOCIAL TEACHINGS 


Social teachings of the Vedas are also fundamentally supreme 
as should be clear from some of the following verses : 


(i) WELFARE OF ALL 


saka ara ga frat at weg cated Teal aa FETA: | 
fast gud giaa al ag, sata gaa JAA N 
(aaa. 1.31.4.) 


\ 


‘May it be well with our mother and father,well be with our cows, 
the entire universe and the mankind. May we enjoy happy fortunes or 
prosperity and be also benevolent and graceful. May we behotd the 
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sun fot a very long period.” 


The word ‘Swasti’ used.in this verse means a heartful express- | 
ion of a wish for the happiness, prosperity or success not only for | 
our parents, cattle, and human-beings; bul it also expressly puts 
forth a benediction for the entire universe. The verse also wishes them | 
all to be wealthy and noble. The last prayer that we my daily see the 
sun entails the deep-seated desire to enjoy long lite with perfect eye- 
sight (because then and only then we can see the sun) and that like | 
the sun, we may also achieve the pinnnacle of glory and success in | 
our lives. The sublimities of these invocations are self-evident and | 
hardly need any further elucidation. In fact, the verse is a wonderful | 
benediction for welfare of all without any distinction or discriminat- | 
ion. Of similar universal import is another Rig-vedic verse (1. 89.6)!2-4 . l 


(ii) EQUALITY AMONG MEN 


adai ast senora TAFT: | IQUIUF AI F A EAT 
anma aa frat lai aferort arafeg yarana N BTA: AAETAZT Wal 
ag l (a3. 26, 2) | 


(God says), “Let me make an emphatic statement (revelation) 
~ which is for the benefit/happiness of all the people, Brahmanas, 
Kshatriyas (noblemen), Shudras, Vaishyas, to those of our own kin 
andto Ati-Shudras. (gaat frat sata). May I becoine the object of f 
affection of all the learned persons ! (afad ag: 3z waren). | May ` 
become the giver of gifts (to all) in this world, (aa ï e SEKT) this 
desire of mine may be fulfilled, (araz: sqaqq) l may attain future 


beatitude,"' 
Two teachings ignifi r 
ay yog „are significantly clear from the above stanza. | 
e most prominent is that the auspicious adoice of the Supreme 


| so fe se a the human-beings irrespective of their caste 

OUA 4 e must not, therefore, regard any one as | 
; q amongst us. All are basically equal as men and 
women and all worldly distinctions of differentkinds do not take off 


| se equality among them. The second important teaching 
a 4S that we should distribute gifts among all and be not too much 


3 possessive. This, ipso facto, entails the basic desire for the well- 
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politan culture, which if actually adopted in our everyday life, can 
definitely land a panacea or this earth. 


(iii) HAPPY FAMILY RELATIONS 


agaa: Fag: gat, MIAT Aag RAAT: 1 

aar gà agadi, ary aag afaa at 

Ar aT AT feet AT FIARA CAAT A 

GAS: HAA Yat, AT Tea AFA n (aà. 3 30.2-3) 


“The son should be faithful and ardently attached te the father, 
Jet there be complete psychological identification or understanding 
between the son and the mother. The wife should (always) talk to her 
husband (and vice-versa) in sweetest and comforting words. Let no 
brother hate a brother and no sister be unkind te a sister. Lali of them 
be unanimous (or agreeable) and of one intent and speak to each 
other in friendly/pleasant language.’ These two stanzas constitute the 
tnall-mark of the basic Aryane culture as regards cur family relations 
identifical behaviour is equally emphatically desired from a daughter 
towards her parents as well as among the brethers and sisters inter 
se. Relations and dealings between the husband and wife ought 
necessarily be very affectionate and mutually respectful so that the 
great rishi Dayananda has unequivocally said thata husband and 
wife should be a person of great reverence for each other The 
positive aspect of both of these mantras is that brothers and sisters 
should live affectionately under the over-all guidance and affectionate 
care of their parents. In fact, the word parents does, by necessary 
implication, entail regard and respectful behaviour and obedience 
towards all the senior citizens. 


{iv) REGARD FOR ALL AND THE SCHOLARS 


AAT HEaeay AMT aa HAT, AAT gaen) AA arferaea 1 


gare 2arq afa aaaare, aT carga: TUAT afer: Sar M 
(a3. 1. 27. 13) 


The above mantra contains a Cardinal point ot our basic culture 
and soccal behaxiour when itsay that‘we offer our rwer ential 
salutations to those who are great in learning and merits, to the 
children, to the ooung and to the old. As far as possible, we may 
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never fail to pay regard and obeisance fo the scholars. O. learned 


persons of high excellence ! | may never fail to adore a person who 
is more excellent and greater than me.” | 


Essentially speaking, man is basically a social being and ipso 
facto, we have all to abide by certain basic norms of social behavi) ur | 
and etiquette. We must, therefore, always wish for the welfare, 
prosperity, good health etc. of each other in our social dealings. 
When a younger offers his salutations to an elder, then he obviously, 
exhibits his regard for and faith in him. On the contrary, when an. 
elder adores a younger he, ipso facto, showers his affection and | 
blessings on him. As regards the exchange of greetings among the 
equals, there is an automatic exhibition of mutual love and an inher- 
i ent desire for the progress and welfareof each other. This mantra, k 
therefore, lays down the fundamental norms of social behaviour and 
also entails that we should, as faras possible, be helpful to one 
another and must never forget to repay the help o1 assistance rende- 
red by others to us. 


(v) AFFECTIONAFE BEHAVIOUR WIFH ALL 
“(a) yilinrenadea fadia: afafa: a | (#440 7. 10. 54) 


"Have very affectionate dealings with all your friends and 
colleagues." 


(b) fae m aa gat aa aien fg aaa qator 
ya aia | faas aa ghena v’ (aq. 36. 18) 


“May ail beings regard me with the eye ot a friend. I May (also) | 
look upom all the beings with a friendly eye. We may all look upom 
each other with the eye of a friend.” 


(e) yam, mAai agaaa aiaa 5 (=. 8.24.20) 
4 “Speak to others ina language which is sweeter than ghee 


_ and honey’’. Obviously, courtesy costs nothing and you win the 
_ hearts and friendship of others, but be sure, there be no mere 
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diplomacy and much less hypocrisy in your so-called agreeable and 
charming way of conversation. 


(vi) HONEST EARNINGS 


The Vedas do lay due emphasis on the puriiy of our earnings 
and the same should, in no case, come through wrong, sinful and 
corrupt practices. Two verses make the same clear in case our objeec— 
tive of attaining happiness in this life and that hereafter is to be 


achieved : 
(i) aqa: ATGaetaet gagean, AR 
HT A: MJITTA t (aa. 1.97.1) 


“O God ! burn off all our sins by purifying our earnings. Take 
off all cur vices by annihilating them.” 


(ii) att TT YTAT Wa aeta se (a3. 40 16) 


«O Supreme Lord ! {ead us te riches (only) by following honest 


` 


means." 
(vii) ATTAINMENT OF RICHES !N LIFE 


While they did believe in the honesty of our earnings, the vedic 
sages never envisaged a life of perennial shortages and much less 
poverty for us. Their ideal was that we must work hard, earn money, 
do savings and also spend it properly for meeting our necessities 
of life!? so much so that another Rig-vedic verse}? expressly says, ‘O 
Prajapati ! fulfil all our- desires for ‘satisfaction of which 
we pray to you and we may also be lord of wealth.’ Thus, the Vedas 
do not merely contain certaia theoretical dogmas, but do inculcate 
inthe Aryasa life full of activity, earnings and full enjoyment 


thereof. 
(viii) CHARITY AND HOSPITALITY : 


Whereas the Vedic Scholars planned and sincerely wished a 
life of plenty for us, they never failed to ignore the importance of” 
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charity and hospitality in our lives. A significant Rig-vedic verse!’ says, 
»O God! You fully protect a donor, who dutifullyand piowly makes 
donations (to the needy) iust as a well-sewn armour guarantees the 
safety of the person who wears it. One who offers tasty and comfort- 
ing drinks and eatables at his residence and thus offers hospitality 
to the guests, he attains sky-rocketing good reputation.” This stanza, 
obviously brings out the basic importance of charity and hospitality 
in our life. However, it must be borne in mind that munificence 
should necessarily be out of our honest earnings ard must also be 
done happily and willingly as a matter of basic conviction/duty It 
is only on account of this basic factum that charity has bees enlisted 
by the vedic seers as austerity. °” (z4 qt: -Faittiriya Aranyaka 10.8). 
Likewise the same Aranyaka (or the Hermit-Text, says that a guest 
be respected like a divinity (afafa zat aa-7.11). 


tix) DEPRECATION OF MISERLINESS ` 


Miserliness has been discounted by the Vedic rishis as a great 
disqualification somuch so that one of the verses?’ equates the 
misers to frends, defrauders, injurers and slayers. Hence, a prayer 
has been put forth to the resplendent and most youthful God to 
protect us from all of them. The greedy among us, in fact, want to 
garb a major slab of the economic cake and then deprive the society 
of the use and occupation of the money that “goes into'their coffers: 
Thus, such niggardly persons do not only deprive themselves of due 
use/benefit of the purchasing power, but also greatly retard the 
economic development of the community as a whole by their sheer 
PeececsWeness, Ipso facto, another Rig-vedic prayer goes forth that’ 
‘Oh God ! sentiments of non-liberality may never abide in our minds.” 
(Hla: egz 1 orz134:-10,57,) 


{x} BASIC SOCIAL INSTINCT AND PURPOSEFUL LIFE 


| 

| 

| 

| 4a wolfe: moe Rar ag RARTAAT aga: | 
kget a s afa aay: M 

i (z7. 1.59. 8, Jaa ag. 25.21) 


g gods worthy of adoration ! we may always listen to what is 
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good. (Likewise) we may, all the time, see with our eyes what is 
auspicious. With healthy and strong limbs and bodies may we, exto- 
lling you, attain to the full span of life leased out to us by the 
Almighty.” 


The above verse brings out two important facets of a man’s 
social and personal life. Essentially speaking, man 
is a social animal. Ipso facto, every individual must contribute his 
mite for the social welfare. As an inseparable link in the social 
chain, every one must play a positive and constructive role. The 
animal in the man, perforce, carries him to an attitude of miskehav- 
iour towards and vilification of others in Ihe society.’ Realizing this 
basic infirmity of human - nature, the sage of the above mantra, 
very sagaciously, guards us and unequivocally advises that we 
must not criticise and pull down our brethren, but should. always 
talk well of others and listen to what is auspicious or conducive to 
happiness of all of us Similarly, we may unfailingly see with affect- 
ionate and helpful motives towards each other. If these two principles 
are punctiliously followed in life, there shall, inevitably, bea big 
sum total of resultant goodwill in the society asa whole. A good 
intentioned and dutifu:ly diligent society or nation can work wonders 
in the achievement of material welfare and prosperity. 


The second essential teaching of the aforesaid verse is that 
we should have strong and healthy bodies and subject the same 
to well regulated hard work in the prosecution of our worldly object- 
ives. We may lead long lives, but not with ailing physical frames. 
This shall necessarily minimise disease and augment the mundane 
well-being. 


D. NATIONAL TEACHINGS 


The vedic sages had a panoramic vision of human life as a 
whole. Ipso facto, they also laid down the broad principles which 
must be adopted for ensuring our national growth/safety as weil. 
Our Brahmins should be pre-eminently holy and have profound 
sacred knowledge. Our Kshatriyas or the defence forces should consist 
of heroic and mighty warriors and should also be fully deft in the use/ 
Operation of the defence equipments including artillary, missiles 
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etc. We, as a nation, should have a plentiful wealth of excellent 
milch cattle, bulls and swift horses. Our woman-folk should be 
very wise and our male progeny should not only be strong, well- 
behaved and civilized, but also adept in the artof warfare with 
unvanquishable offensive might. There be abundance of rain (and 
also irrigation facilities) so that there be abundant growth of grains, 
fruits, vegetables etc. The nation, as a whole, not only be prosperous 
and acquire more weath/possessions, but should also be capable 
of protecting its existing possessions.2’.In fact, the Veda enjoins upon 
all the countrymen to place themselves in the fore-front for vigilan- 
tly watching and protecting the national interests. All this cannot 
possibly be achieved unless’and until the entire nation be fitin 
every way. Hence, the vedic ideal puts forth that “all the nationals 
_ of this community (or country) be strong amd healthy.'®’ For the 
citizens of any nation to exist, develop and prosper, not only strong 
and healthy physical badies are a pre-requisite, but their mental and 
moral conference is also equally important. Hence, the Rig-veda 
clearly advises all the nationals to unite, live and talk to each other 
_with love and affection, have perfect mental harmony, agreeable 
thoughts, affectionate mutual association with full unison in their 
mental and intellectual approach so much so that the vedic seer 
advises all the fellow citizens to be of one resolve and one accord 
so that their common well-being may, inevitably, be thus ensured,” 


E. THE ART OF LIVING IN THE WORLD 


(i) HARD WORK IN LIFE 


The white Yajur Veda says “O man and woman ! you have 
been sent (to this world) for work and acquisition of all good qualities 
and learning.22”” Without work and hard. travails; nothing productive 
could possibly be done in this world. Obviously, doing of our duty 
dutifully constitutes the foundation stone of our very existence and 
material development in this universe. Unless we sow, we cannot 
reap. This basic principle of life has been engrained in the 
aforesaid verse. It is in reiteration of the same fundamental 
doctrine that another mantra?? ot the same veda puts forth 
that “a man Should desire to live a full span of hundred years of 
ge by wor.ing (assiduously and dutifully)."" It is all the more 
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fortified by the Rigveda when it outrightly says that we may never 
feel tired.” 


(ii) CONTROL/DEVELOPMENT OF MENTAL FACULTIES 


Second part of the above-quoted first stanza lays down that 
the man and woman must imnibe unto themselves all the good 
qualities and also acquire higher knowledge, both material as well 
as moral (vq ara - Yajur 1.6). Acquisition of good qualities and . 
habits does, ipso-facto, pre-suppose that we should lead a moraliy 
‘upright life. For controlling and channelising all our motives and 
actions, we must formulate higher basic character which, 
necessarily entails cultivation of certain inherent mental faculties. 
Some of them have specifically been catalogued for our benefit/ 
guidance in the Vedas as follows. 


(a) - We must have firm faith in the kindness and f.iendship 


of almighty God and develop no pessimism and much less fear 
in our life.28 


(b) A fearless life does pre-require the existence of a healthy 
mind. That is why, the Rigveda unequivocally advocates that we may 
always be healthy-minded.24 


(c) A person can be fearless and healthy minded only if he is 
Straightforward and upright in his various dealings. The Atharva 
Veda, therefore, rightly stresses that whatever is there in your mimd, 
the same should be exhibited outwardly by word and vice versa. 
Such an upright life hardly leaves any scope for so-called tact or 
skill in dealing with people. A truthful heart, therefore, speaks out and 
also acts in a truthful and sweet manner. Given these two pre-requisit 
-es, such a person is always believed at his word. Thus, the vedas do 
re-iterate the necessity of naturally conscientious and upright life/ 
behaviour eliminating thereby the need for in play of any diplomacy 
or artificial tact. The net cumulative result of such a behaviour (if 
actually practised in life) is a much more trustworthy and dependa- 
ble society and social relations inter-se than what we are accustom- 
ed to encounter in our daily life of modern outwardly polished/ 
courteous behaviour and dealings. Such pureheartedness has all 
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the more been fortified by two identical verses of the Rigveda?’ 
(10.25.1) and Sama Veda (422) when they unequivocally assert 
that” 0 God ! bestow on us a good and auspicious mind, disposition 
and right judgement.’ This is all the more corroborated by six 
ccnsecutive verses of the white Yajur Veda which retera that 
“my mind may always be motivated by friendly/kind sentiments/deter- 
mination (aa. 4 aa: RaaFeT aeg—34.1-6) 


9 


(iii) INDOMITABLE SPIRIT TO RISE TO GLORY 


The Vedas do not envisage a life of inaction and avoidable 
dependence on others. On the contrary, they inclulcate in ie man 
an indomitable spirit, a Life full of undeterred determination anq 
persistent action. This is fulty corroborated by the Rig 
Veda when it says that ‘‘an indomitable worker is able to 
win the riches."27 This indomitable spirit is all the more fortified by 
another verse of the Atharva Veda when it puts forth that “l may 
become the un-vanquished, unhurt and uncrushed ruler:of the 
entire earth® Thus, the vedic-teachings invoke the man to be so 
active and vigorous so as to reach the pinnacle of glory in life. 


F. CATHARSIS (FREEDOM FROM SINS) 


As already stated in an earlier part of this article, the vedas 
are not mere codes of religious thought, but they put forth guiding 
principles which have a panoramic or wide ranging impact on human 
life as a whole. They do, therefore. propagate a human life which is 
free from evils and has truthful/fair, inter se, behaviour among 
human beings in their day to day dealings or social inter-action 
with each other. These aspects are forthrightly brought out by 
some of the following verses: 


(i) SINLESS LIFE 


One of the most well-known and oftrecited verses?! of the 


Rig Veda stresses upon two fold metamorphosis in our lives, firstly 
all the evils may be eradicated and our practical condnct may be filled 


with all that is good and beneficial so much so that the just preceding 
mantra of this Veda unequivocally states that evil may be driven 
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away even from our dreams. So much stress has been laid on sinless 
jife that a whole hymn ofthe Rig Veda (1.97) has the -strain that 
“all our sins may be burnt away’ (a3 a: MA4, IT). Not only this, 
these verses, inter alia, lay added emahasis on purity of the sources 
of our earnings, adoption of only the auspicious course of action 
in life, attainment of an excellent field of working and full prosperity 
in life. The Yajur Veda also reiterates that’’ OR God! lead us to 
prosperity by following rignt means. æ" Another vedic benediction 
outs forth that “only wickedaess may be eradicated from this unive- 
rse and not gentlemanliness *'". A few of tae verses quoted above 
are absolutely in keeping with the vedic tradition approving the 
b+yad-hased moral way of life which all true worshippers of God 
are expected to follow. 


(ii) TRUTHFULNESS 


Truthfulness in thought, word and deed has a tremendous 
impact on human fife and mutual social relations. Truth outrightly 


wipes off so many eviis like mistrust, undependability. tack of faith, etc. 


Vedic seers, therefore, laid great stress on the adoption of truthful- 
ness in human life. God Himself has been addressed as the ‘Lord 
of Vows' like truthfulness (a7tfa:). The man has, therefore, been 
induced to follow such vows in. life, give up falsehood and adopt 
truthfulness in his dealings.2. This is further fortified by another 
stanza? of the White Yajur Veda which says that ‘having well perc- 
eived the discriminating characteristics of both truth and falsehood, 
the Prajapati advised that have no faith in falsehood, but firm faith 
in truthfulness.’ Why firm conviction in truth and abjuration of 
untruth has so forcefully been advocated by the Vadas ? The repty 
significantly emanates from the Rig Veda (9731) when it says— 
qaza art. THAN”; —that is,” the boats of truth take the pious man 
across. Itis a well-known saying that ‘virtue is its own reward. 
Veracity is one of the best virtues. Its adoption in lite serves the 
dual basic purpose of human lite, namely, a good reputation in this 
life and attainment of liberation in the life here-after. It is primarily 
on account of this reason that the aforeiaid mantra says that 
following of truthfulness in life bears the adopter across the unen- 
ding circle of repeated births and deaths. Obviously, adoption of truth 
in life constitutes one of the fundamental teachings of the Vedic lore. 
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CONCLUSION 


eo reaoino. catalogue: of the universal feachings of the 
Mpelafore going ramic. view of the basic tenents of human 
Vedas does bring forth a panoramic vie The Rishis of yore, thro- 
Fife which were held high by our great paes: È > i ; ‘ , 
E EEA ision and fore-sight, have laid bare before us 
ugh their pons T EUR if actually implemented in our daiiy 
m TE sinew vistas for us all to be happy here and in the life 
hereafter. Various kinds of sacramental rituals meanen a us are 
only useful if we grow spiritually as a baby grows physically trom 
the time of his birth tilthhe attains full youth. We m st, therefore, 
- have apenetrating peep unto ourselves and question ourselves if - 

` at all we have grown spiritually through the passing by of years and 

years of our precious, but alithe same, strictly limited span of life. 

A true spiritual aspirant should permit his love for his fellow-beings 
to go beyond his physica}, ethnical, racial and spatial limitations. 
To attain to the dizzy heights ef Atmanic experience, the aspirant | 
must cross over all physical bounds or restrictions. Our physical 
frame is only the base and not our master. We should not permit 
this horse to ride on us. Rather, we should very appropriately, ride | 
the horse. While living in this world, as the Vedas expressly advise, 
we must grow irom our intellectual to spisitual heights so that we may 
not remain only as learned vultures with a vigilant eye focused on 
worldly gains. tn fact, the Soul in us constitutes, ina way, the 
nuclear energy in us. Let us, therefore, learn a lesson from the Vedas 
and harness into service our spiritual energy to control and over- 
come the base feelings of hatred, Violence, greed, anger, lust, 
. delusion, ego etc. We must make a firm determination to rise to 
our Supramental existence. Ipso facto, we must have a perfect cath- 
arsis from sins, have a spirit of humbleness and lead a life of 

tranquility, truth, penance, insight and right pursuits. 


4 


All this seems evidently difficult so long as we are hesitant and 

fearful to develop the faith unto us that metaphysically upright life. 

in uniguely superior to the life of mere action. As soon as this 

= Conviction fands on us, we start enjoying such a sublime life as a 
child riding a horse starts enjoying the ride, the moment he gives up 
* the fear and learns the art of horse-riding. Hence, as emphatically 
a desired by the Vedic seers, we must iniuse into our lives a combir- 


Mis 
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ation of the basic spirit of both the physical as well as spiritual 
aspects of cur lives. In case we are able te do so, we are bound te 
soon discover in ourselves tremendous physical, mentat, intellectual 
energy so as to achieve success in this life and that hereafter as 
envisaged in the Yajur Veda —faarz car (d. 23). 
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4. We get armor by aatatasaesn, Aen fal afaa a: m= 
that which contains solicitation —arenraraa oa fA LA TATA 
afaa aaae 1940(555 510) 


Pt. Guru Datta (quoted at Seriai No. 2 above), page 65-66. 
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6. According to Durgacarya, the famous commentator of the 
Nirukta Brahman means the Rig, Yajur and Sama Vedas 
revealed themselves of their own to the Rishis practising 
austerities (8U 77a: ATIR). 


Zlo A Rishi in R V. meansa poet, a visualiser of the praises, 
e. g. afa: qf, aiia: fea: (1.1.2). The word Rishi does not 
seem to mean a seer in R. V.; that sense is post-Vedic. It 
is impossible to derive the word. (Yaska’s Nirukta by V. K. 
Rajavade, 1940, P. 348). 


8. A verse with similar significance is also found in Yajur 
7eda—32.1. 
9. Rai: gaada, qa ara: Thats AAT | 


aaa gfadt argent, wed Sara afan faan N 
(a, 1. 121. 1) 
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10. artana 941 aaa, cena MART a ot: fh TATT | a 
% (ez. 10. 129. 2.} | 
Vi. faaata fasadiga, fasaciargea faaaaeTia | | 
a agai aa g gaar, aay saga ea TH: :: 
(aia ag. 17.19) 
12. geie geia agara i (aaa ag. 3.60) 
420. Ra T eat azaan, afa a: gar faaaàar: : 
- afa maei aRar, cafea at ageafaz aag ir 
(7a 1 89.6.3 a3, 25 iZ} q 
13. anhaa aa aan fa = Afg 1 carga TIIA | 
(azz, 1. 17 6): 
14. aq SIRA Jg AA al weg, th care qaa TANTE | 


(3, 10. 121. 103 


15. cram qaqa ax, ada eqa afaria fazaa: | | 
aangaan AT ABA Nag, Haast ga TAF fea: 1 | 


(m. 1. 31. 15) 


i 16 rfg ar art aa: mfg JAU: T 
afe sa sa ar faiaga) azan) afacaz i 
(m1. 1. 36. 15} 


17. ar az AT ASAT Ag RIAA) HaarAT, Ue 

UAHA: TT Vash ngra aaa, BEY AAT, 
amga arg: afer: gear ater, fas Asar: aaa garea 
gamara SR maai, Fara T: q) atg, paaa 

A ATAA: eae, ATAA T: BETTTH + 

(gaa a7. 22 22) 
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19. fasi god art afena 1 (Gat ag. 16.48.) 


20. q megea ages a at aia aaa I 
ar ATT TAT GA, AHTATAT SUETA N 
anat wea: afafa: ward, Tart aa: ag Factaary | 
wart APART maA a:, aaa at efaar gati u 
amiat a argla:, qarar gaara a: : 
| JAAA at AAT, Ta a: gaza n 
| (=. 10.191.2—4) 
21. at at Fara arg 1 (qaa ag. 1.6) 


| 22. giaz suitor, fashfagsad aan: | yaa q5. 40.2) 

[ 23. at Ha ar afacn sasa aet aa | (a. 8. 4. 7): 

| 24. fasaadi gare: cata ~ —1 (a7, 6. 52. 5) 

| 

| 25. ARAL ag alg w ag arg aaa (aad. 2. 30. 4) 


| 26. aa aT aft aaa aa) aaga AGA I 
\ (77. 10. 25. 1.5 ata, 422) 


| 27. asdtat sai a aara ee (=. 4. 50. 9) 
28  astarszdi aeatseasst qfratren 1 (aad. 12, 1. 11) 


29. fasarft ła afiar, giari ger ga 


` 


i ag aa aq a at ga (ax. 5. 82. 5) 


| 30. att ag gran wa aeng 1 (gaa ay, 40. 16) 
31. car gat Ar ata: ~~ (AFA TT. 6. 35) 
32. agg aqaa aag if (gaa ay. 1. 5) 


33. ga BY nA aa TRT: | $ 
HAM ATASA Tal aes IATA: | 
(ata a3. 19. 77). 
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Ramayana : Its Relevance 


—P. N. Srinivas and R, V. N. Subba Rao* 


Epics reflect the cuiture and the way of life of the country 
where they originate. They are aptly described as the ‘Measuring 
Roads’ of iis culture. The Ramayana and the Mahabharata are the 
two characteristic epics of India. Though they primarily tell the stories 
of Sri Rama and Sri Krishna, the chief incornations of Lord Vishnu, 
they hold a mirror to the everlasting norms of Dharma and Ethica! 
values. That is why they becamo universally relevant and venerable 
all over the world. Ramayana, the immortal epic, has greater 
relevance for the society. 


Rama, by his righteous behaviour, became a ‘Model’ and was 
presumed as an‘ Embodiment of Dharma’. He also proved how 
a ‘tortal’ could be worshipped as ‘Deity’ (Immortal), through his 
benevolent and pious behaviour. 


The story of Rama was described by Saint Vaalmiki in his 
Adi Kaavya-Ramayana. He described the temperaments and attitudes 
of different human beings, animals, five-elements and also in-human 
Raakshasaas. He also narrated the results of good and bad actions 
in the Ramayana. The characters described in the Ramayana can be 
identified with the attitudes, similar to those human beings which 
we come across in our routine life at all times and at all places. 


*Santha College, GUNTUR—522002 
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They will remain as ‘models’ for the future generations. 


The attachment between wife and husband, the affection 
between father and son, the amicability between brothers, relation- 
ship between master and servant, cordiality among friends and 
other human relationships and rssponsibilities are all illustrated in 
the Ramayana. 


To be concerned to all at all times, to prevent unhappy events 


. (Sivetara kshtaye); to provide utmost enjoyment-are some of 


the main features of a great kaavya and Ramayana -contains all 
those traits. 


ə The‘ victory of Dharma over Adharma' is the main the me of 
Ramayana. Rama, eventhough lost his kingdom, was supported not 
only by Devataas, but elso five-elements, animals, birds etc., as 
he had chosen the path of Dharma. Ravana, living ina strong 
fort-Lanka, surrounded by the sea on all sides, and also having 
the support of his son-Indrajit, mountain-bodied brother Kumbha 
Karna, and other great warriors, was killed by Rama, as he choose 


the path of Adharma. He was even deserted by his b.other 


Vibheeshana. 


We also find incidents in Ramayana which are applicable tn 
our day to day life. 


Vali and Sugreeva represent those brothers who are 
prepared even to kill their own brothers for the sake of woman, 
wealth and so on. Whereas Rama and his brothers represent those 
brothers who sacrifice their wealth for the love in between them. 
They do not care for their separation with their wives, mothers 
and other relations. 


Vaali and Ravana represent those husbands who give a deaf 
ear to the good words of their wives for which they face bad results 
in their future life. 


Kaikeyi represents those wives who do not mind even the 


death of their husbands for the sake of their children and wealth. 
Whereas Kausalya and Sumitra represnt those women who for 
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looking after their husbands and keep up their promises, bear the 
separation of their children. - 


Dasaratha represents those fathers who bear the painful 
separation of tbeir dear children to kəep up their promises and even 
prepare to die for the purpose. On the other hand Rama represents 
those sons who smilingly sacrifice their royal comforts and 
wealth to help their fathers to keep up their promises and 
commitments. 


Lakshmana represents those rare brothers in the society, 
who consider their elder brothers, next to their fathers and do 
not hesitate even to part with wealth and bear the separation 
with their life-partners tor the sake of their brothers. (Jyesta Bhrato 
Pitru Samana). 


Sumitra repressents those stepmothers whp permit their sons 
to follow their Step-sons even to forests, unmindful of all their 
discomforts. It is very rareto find such women in the society. 
Sumitra instructs Lakshmana: “Ramam Dasaradham viddhi, maam 


viddhi Janakaatmajaam; Ayodhyam Ataveem viddhi; gatcha taata 
yadhasukham." : 


Sita represents those Pativrataas of India~who do not relish 
the Heavenly happiness without the presence of their husbands. 
(Na mee teena heenayana vvasaha Swargopi rochate). Sita, even- 
though she was not instructed by Kaikeyi, followed Rama to forest 
without Caring for any sort of discomforts. 


In Ramayana not. only the ideal kings but also the highly 
devoted public are represented. The people of Ayodhya accompanied 
Rama to. forest, leaving their houses and families. 


j Viswamitra and other Saints eventhough capable to destroy 
_ OF Create the world, sought the help of their king Dasaratha to 
‘Protect their Yaaga from Rakshasas. This is to show that the public 
10uld not take law into their Nands. 


_ When great people approach a person for some purpose, one 
deny their request, however hard the task may be, because 
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their grace will bring immediate good results (Prasada Chinhani 
Puraha Phalani). Rama and Lakshmana deputed by Dasaradha for 
this mission secured “Balaa and Atibala vidya and other ‘Astrass’ 
from Viswamitra. 


‘Enemy and spark’ shouid never be neglected, Maaricha, left- 
dver by Rama, helped Ravana, in disguise as ‘golden deer’ in steel- 
ing away Sita. 


Even a woman should not be exempted from punishment if 
She is harmful to muman-beings. That was why Viswamitra 
compelled Rama te kill Tatakaa, while Rama was hesitating to kil 
a woman. 


Gne must enjoy the furitct the good or bad actions done 
gither want only or un-noticed, just as Spark burns either way. 
Ahalya became the victim of the curse ard suffered as a stone, 


eventhough she was not concarasd with the deception played by 
Indra. 


To be proud is a curse even for the saints. The incident 
of Parasurama being defeated by Dasaradha Rama, established 
this truth. 


One need not go cut of the way of Dharma even if he is goaded 
‘by his own mother. Bharata did not accept the kingdom secured 
by his mother Kaikeyi in an improper way and thus become an Ideal 
for the future generations. 


Irrespective of the existence or demise of the person to whom 
a promise was given, a man of truth should keep up his promise 
without going back. Rama did not accept to come back and take up 
the threne when Bharata came to the forest and requested Rama 
to do sc; informing the death of their father Ddsaradha. This is 
the most prevailing example given by Vaalmiki, elevating the 
character of Rama. 


What is meant by friendship in the real sence and how it shoul 
be keptup, was disclosed in Ramayana through the character of 


birds and animals like, Jatayu and Sugreeva. To kesa up the ole — 
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friendship between himself and Dasaracha, Jatayu sacrified his | 
life in trying to protect Sita from the hands of Ravana. Sugreeva 
helped Rama not only by his army but by involving himself whole- 
heartedly in the battle with Ravana. 


What is the duty ofa faithful servant and how is it to be 
performed can be learnt through a study of the various achievements 
of Hanuman. | 


Hanuman, rid Sugreeva’‘of his un-founded fears about Rama | 
and arranged friendship between them 


Hanuman cautioned Sugreeva when he was engrossed in the \ 
luxuries after the death of Vaali. He also reminded him of his duty 
of gathering a large army, from different places to search for Sita 
in reciprocation to the help done by Rama to him in securing Vanara 
Rajya from the hands of the mighty Vaali. 


Thus Hanuman stands as an example for those faithful servanis 
who secure strength, awake and remind. the duties of their masters 
and take a lead in perforMing his own duties. 


Hanuman, when sent on the mission of searching for Sita, not 
only detected her at Lanka, but burnt it and destroyed large army 
and killed many warriors of Ravana. He also advised Ravana to glive \ 
back Sita to Rama and surrender himself. He also warned Ravana 
that he had to forego not only his life, but the lives of. entire 
Rakshasa community inthe battle with Rama, if he fails to return 
Sita. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Even in case ofan enemy, the justice can notbe different. | 
Vibhishana warns Ravana when he orders to kill Hanuman, Stating | 
that a messenger should not be killed under any circumstansces. ~. 
Even though the messenger incures irreparable loss, except death, | 
he can be punished to any extent. This is a standing advice to all | 
the future rulers. | 


; _‘Vibhishana Saranagati’ discloses the Dharma Sutra, that 
j if an enemy seeks for protection, surrendering himself, assurance 
abe given after watching the circumstances and obtaining the 
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advice fromthe well-wishers. Rama, seeking the advice from 
his council consisting of Sugreeva, Jambavan, Hanuman etc,. 
agreed to give protection to Vibhishana, the younger brother of his 
enemy—Ravana, 


Eventhough one conquers Yama, with the strenght of one’s 
‘Tapas’ one canħot escape death if he teases a ‘Pativrata Woman’. 
Ravana last his life for having un-lawful desire for Sita. 


the Ramayana states that a faithful servantand a sincere friend, 
would net flinch to give good advice to his master or friend even- 
though he is wronged by him. Ravana ordered Vibhishana to quit 
Lanka. but Vibhishana, while leaving Lanka, again advised Ravana 
to give back Sita to Rama to save not only his life, but also the 
lives of other Rakahasaas. 


‘Dharma’ protects those who practice it. (Dharmo Rakshati 
Rakshitaha). Rama preached Dharma, while practicing it himself, 
He was acclaimed as an ‘Embodiment of Dharma’. (Ramo Vigrahavan 
Dharma). Evanthough Rama hadto face some difficulties in the 
beginning. he could come out successfully and established the truth 
that victory could be attained even in the and by those persons who 
stick to the path of Dharma. 


Humiliating a Bhakfa,a faithful follower or a pious gentle- 


man, will result in immediate troubles. Sita was taken-away by 

Ravana within no time following her asperions on Lakshmana. 
Adament and arrogent people will not be changed easily by 

good words and appeals. Threat or punishment only can bring them 


to the right path. Despite Rama’s appeals, the SEA did not heed - 


his words. But as soon as Rama was prepared to punish the SEA 
paved the way to Rama and his army. 


A Devotee or a Bhakta of god is more honourable than God, 
Hanuman, a true devotee of Rama, was provided with good hospi- 
tality by the sea on its own, through Mynaka. But Rama's own 
request was not heeded immediately by ` the sea, unit it was threatned 
by Rama with punishment. 


There isa special significance In crossing over the sea by 
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Hanuman :— i 


In the beginning, mountain Maimaka came in the way of Hanuman | 
and urged him to take rest on his towers fora while, explaining 
him the connection between himself and Vayu, the father of 
Hanuman. But Hanuman gently skipped over, stating that he would 
oblige his request while returning. : 


Proded by Indra, Surasa in disguise of a Raakshasi, stood 
inthe wayot Hanuman. with a wide-opened mounth, to test his 
valour and strength. Hanuman also enlarged his body andina 
second’s time, dwindling himself into pigmy size, enteredand | 
came out from the: mouth of -surasa. Pleaded with sharpness of | 
mind, Surasa blessed him in her divine form and allowed him to 
proceed turther. 3 


Lastly, Simhika the ‘Chaya Grahi’ (shadow catcher) caught 
the shadow of Hanuman and thus reduced his speed with a view to 
swallow him. Knowing her bad intention, Hanuman reduced his 
body, entered her wide-opened mounth, plucked her heart and came 
out. Hanuman reached Lanka (thus) killing Simhika. f 


This ig an ever-lasting example to the society. A person 
- who tries toattain ‘Salvation’ will have obstructions from his 
own ‘kith & kin’ in the beginning tike Minaka. Afterwards, he 
will be tested by Devathas (like Surasa). He will have to comeout 
successfully with his will--power and shrewedness of his 
mind. i 


Lastly, sonte evil spirits come in his way to destroy him (like 
Simhika). He has to over-come that calamity with might and courage. 


| 
Then only he can reach his destination (Lanka) and can attain the | 
darsan of God (Sita). | 


Fhe human body is compared to Lanka. The five senses and 

Manas etc., are compared to the mighty Raakshasaas. ‘Jeeva’ is 
identified with Sita. If Jeeva, like Sita, craves for God, day and 
night, having no attachment or without surrendering to any evil, 
God sends Guru (Hanuman) io findout the whereabouts — 

_ of Jeeva and lastly comes down Himself to save and take deeva 
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with Him, after destroying all the obstructions. It is like Rama 
coming over to Lanka and taking back Sita, after killing Ravana 
and other Rakshasaas. 


Similarly we come across many characters and incidents in 
Ramayana which are akin to those that we come across in our 
routine life and in the society. 


Thus the Ramayana has a greater impact on the: society and 
exercise an everlasting healthy influence on the Human Race. 


“Vaalmiki giri sambhuta, Rama Saagara gaaminee, 
Srimadramayane Ganga, Punaatu Bhuvana Trayam". 


‘Subham-Bhavathu'. 
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The Date Of Accession To Power Of The 
Kusana King Kaniska : A Critical Study p 


—Jai Kumar Jain* 


The Kusana empire was one of the largest in ancient India. 
It comprised large parts of India, Afghanistan, Pakistan, Iran and 
Central Asia. The Kusana kings played a significant role in Indian 
history and made a great contribution to the advancement of culture. 
The Gandhara and the Mathura schools of art reached new heights 
_ Of glory under their patronage. Cities, temples, Chaityas and stupas 
of various types were constructed by them. and they employed Indian 
and foreign artists to magnify their buildings. 


Kaniska was the greatest king of the Kusana dynasty. He was 

a man of great valour and victor and he established cultural 

relations with other countries. During his period Buddhism again 

rose and made a wonderful Progress. Trade and commerce grew 

_ expeditiously between India and the Roman empire in his 
reign. x 


FES Inspite of the greatness of Kaniska as a king, the date of his 
| accession to the throne remains a mystery. Verious theories have 
been advanced by historians, archaeologists, numismatists, and 
epigraphists. However, the problem has not been solved so far. 


In this research paper these differnent theories have been studied 
*M. D Univesity, Rohtak 
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4 from an analytical and critical point of view. The theories under 

studay are: 

1. Fleet, Kennedy, Dowson etc. : Vikrama era —- 58 B. C. = 


2. Smith, Allchin, Pulleyblank : 2nd century A. D. 


Konow, Marshall etc. 
3. Bhandarkar etc. : 3rd century A. D. — Omission of 
two hundreds (beginning from 278 
A. D.) 
4. R. C. Majumdar : Kalachuri Chedi era -- 248-49 A.D. 
5. Ghirshman etc. : Omission of hundreds-~144-173 A.D; 
\ 44 
r 6. Fergussan, Oldenburg, : Saka era —78 A. D. i 


Rapson, Thomas, Goyal, 
Sarkar, Basham Raychau- 
dhri etc. 


Alexander Cunnigham?, in 1871 on the basis of some coins 
discovered from Samkisa and Manikiyala, proposed that}Kaniska was 
the founder of Vikrama era of 58 B. C. He was supported by Fleet? 
and Kennedy.’ 


Fleet corroborated Cunnigham and stated that Kaniska was the 
founder of Vikrama era in 58 B. C. He argued that Kujula Kadphises 
and Wima Kadphises were preceded by Kaniska, Huviska and Vasud= 4 
eva and that they belonged to a different dynasty. He relied on the 
Buddhist traditions of Gandhara and Kashmir as reported by Hieun . 
Tsang who kept Kaniska 400 years after the death of Mahatma 
Buddha.‘ Buddha died in 483 B. C. and the statement regarding 400 
years is given in round numbers. Fleet places the actual date of 
Kaniska 25 years later that is 58 B. C. ; 

Kennedy assigns Kaniska to the Ist century B.C. on the basis ` 
of Chinese accounts and a study of Hellenism. He on the basisofa ~ 
Passage in ‘Heou-Han-Shou’ argues that the Kushana empire of 
Kaniska (whose name is not reffed to by Fan-ye) should have exist- 
ed in India, which came flourished -and fell between 100 B.C. and © 
25 A. D. He further delineates that the coins of Kaniska bear © 
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eek must have been understood by those 
Pea o dleappearance of Greek as a peoe aroc b 
in the east region of the eudphrates partly soon Tapus c a of Ist | 
century A. D. condemns the hypothesis that he ruled after DIN D: | 
Kaniska borrowed the Greek alphabet from the traders of Persian | 
gulf, his cursive mercantile script came from the same quarter. 
His coins, therefore, should have struck between 60 B.C. and 


40 A. D. 


The theories of Kennedy and Fleet have been criticised seve- 
rely by the’scholars. First there are many Buddhist conventions anal 
the date of Kaniska calculated in regard to the year of Buddha s 
death and hence these cannot be relied upon. Hieun Tsang® and 
the Tivetian version of the Vinaya® produce the date as 400 years 
after the date of Niwana of Mahatma Buddha. At other place Hieun 
Tsang and the Chinese life of Vasubandhu’ puts Kaniska 500 years 
after Buddha's death. Song Yun refers to this period as 300 years 
and 200 years in various editions. As such the Khotanese text ment- 
ions that period as 100 years® and the Samyukta Ratnapitika as 700 
years after the death of Buddha. 


does not prove anything beyond the fact that such legends were 
used by the Kusana administrators. Undoubtedly, that Greek script 
was spoken in Afghanistan and in the north-western parts of the 
Kusana empire as the inscription discovered from Surkh Kotal 
(Afghanistan) explicitly proves it. It should have been. prevalent 
fong after 100 A.D. due to the presence of Greek settlers { 


| 
| 
f 
| 
| 
Further the use of Greek language in the coins by the Kusanas 
| 
there.’ 


/ 


The early foreign kings issued coins with the legends in two 
scripts— Greek on the obverse and Kharosthi on the reverse. 
Kujula and Wima Kadphises adopted their traditions but Kaniska. 
and his successor's coins mention Greek legends only. 


R. B. Whitehead argues that Kennedy's basic assumptions that 
fegends on Kaniska coins are Greek, is not right Though the 
inscriptions are in Greek or modified characters, yet the language is 


Kusanik.2 
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On the basis of stratigraphic evidence discovered from Taxila, 
Sir John Marshali ruled out the possibility of Kusana as the 
founder of the era of 50 B C. (Vikrami era). He points out that 
the discoveries have proved that Kaniska followed the two 
Kadghises.'3 


Keeping in visw the researches conducted by Allan, it is diffi- 
cult to accept the theories of Fleet and Kennedy. Allan points out 
that the Goid coinage of Kaniska was suggested by the Romar 
Solidus and thus the Kusana monarchs can hardly be kept long 
before Titus who administered from 79 A. D. to 81 A. D.” 


After making discussions in brief about the most suitable 
and invaluable and divergent views expressed by a number of 
historians since 1870, let us now assess in brief the criticism of 
these different theories. 


Proposed by Cunnigham and supported by Kennedy, F.eet, 
Dowson and others, the theory of 58 B. C. placing Kaniska before 
the two Kadphises kings and identifying the era of kis inscription 
with the Vikrama era of 58 B. C. has now been rejected by all on the 
following grounds: 


Kaniska cannot be placed before the two Kadphises because 
the coins of Kadphises Il and Kaniska and his successors have been 
found together at many places like Mathura, Samkiska, Indore, Kalka, 
Taxila, whereas no coin of Kuzul K adphises iš included in these 
coins. This is an unusual numismatical feature of the discovery of 
Coin hoard. 


We know from Fann-Ye that Kadphises 1] was the son of Kadph- 
ises-l, If Kaniska group of kings had preceded Kadphises—I, the 
coins of Vasudeva and Kadphises-! should have been found toge- 
ther, as they are not, and those of Kadphises il and Kaniska should 
not have been associated, as they actually are. ; 


Discovery. of inscriptions, Coins, as well as the evidence of 
Hieun Tsang explicity indicate that Kaniska’s dominion included 
Gandhara. But according to Hou-Han-su, Yin-mo-fu and aot the - 
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Ki as ruled Kepin (Kapisa-Gandhara) in the second half of Ist 
usan | 
century B. C. 


Allan expresses that the gold coins of Kaniska carr hardly be 
placed before Roman kings Titus (79 A. D.—81 A.D.) and Tarjan (98 
A. D.-177 A. D.)! 


The Chinese literary accounts submitted in support of Kaniska’s 
date are not credible. 


Again excavations conducted by Sir John Marshall at Taxila 


g 5 ` : T 
feave no doubt that Kaniska ruled later than Kadphises group of 
kings. on FE 


In 1889 V. A. Smith, presented a theory that the Kaniska’s reign 
began in 78 A. D Later on, he changed his views and kept this date 


in 425A. D.E He again changed the theory and placed Kaniska in 
the year 120 A. D7 : 


F. R. Allchin,18 


a distinguish Indologist re-examines the main 
findings of Marshall's excavation discovered from TFaxila region. 
He suggests the results from Birmound, Sirkap and Sirsukh and from 


around the Dharamrajika Stupa and forms the view that the Kaniska 
should be placed after 105 A. D. i-e. c. 180—40 A. D. 


E. G. Pulleyblank!® on the basis of Chinese annals—Hou-Han 
Shu and Fsio-Han-Shu Points out that the name of Kaniska never 
appeared before 125 A. D. whereas Kuzul Kadphises and Vima 
Kadphises have been referred to in Hou-Han-Shu that is a record of 
earlier them 125 A. D. Pullyblank Supports Ghirshman’s theory that 
Kaniska’s date of accession should be 144 A. D. 


Sten-Konow?? states that Kaniska’s date could be placed inthe 

2nd century A. D. Konow equating Po-tiao with Vasudeva tries to 

| fix the Kaniska era somewhere between 134 A. D. and 170 A. D. 
But accepting the astronomical calculations done by Van Wiik; 


Konow on the basis of ‘Zeda’ and ‘Und’ inscriptions makes a 
conclusion that the initial 


year of Kaniska ere. should be placed in 
128-129 A. D. : 
Konow’s theory has been Criticized on the basie of the disco- 
‘ A J 
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very of Sui-Vihar inscription of Rudradaman showing that Rudra- 
„daman and Kaniska connot rule over the territory at the same time 
independently as pointed out by N. C. Ghosh in 1928. Ghosh favoured 
78 A. D. theory.** 


Konow lateron changed his Opinion and shifted to 200 A. D.2 


Sir Juhn Marshall, the very next year of the London Conference, 
published his preliminary report on Taxila excavations and pointed 
out that since the discovery of the coins of Kaniska in successive 
iayers of those where the coins of Kadphises group have been found 
clearly show that the Kaniska group of kings did not precede the 
Kadphises group and that Kaniska was not the originator of Vikrama 
era of 58 B. C. Secondly, he suggested that the evidence ef Chinese 
annals regarding the campaigns of Pan-chao -should be considered 
very Critically in determining the date of accession to power of 
Kaniska. He concluded that Kaniska could nothave come to ‘power 
unfil after 125 A. D.” 


B. N. Puri, on the basis of different theories states that 


Kaniska, should be placed in the second century A.D. i. e. 144 


A. D.2? 


On the basis of Chinese record Syivan Levi in 1896 explored 
that Kaniska ruled at the end of Ist century B. C. or at the most in 
the beginning of Ist century A. D.* This theory of Levl was criticised 
by Ed Specht in 1897 who concluded the date of accession of 
Kaniska in the 2nd century A. D. 


în 1965 Brough tried to solve the problem with a new dimen- 
Sion. He took into consideration the extentof the Kusana kingdom, 
especially in central Asia and its political conditions at that time. 
He corroborated the view of Pulleyblank that Kusana penet- 
tation under Kaniska in Chinese Turkistan couldn't have taken 
place before 130 A.D. Therefore, Kaniska’s date should be 
about 130 A. D.” : 


Now let us consider the theories propounded by Marshall, 
Sten-konow, Pulley-blank and several others who argue that Kani- 


Ska’s rule may be kept in the beginning or sometime between 
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495 and 144 A. D bor of objections can be made against the 
a ` . 


2nd century A-D. view. 


This theory is against the evidence of Sle ea 
of Mahakshtrapa Rudradaman’. It is -well Known ee : 3 aman 
was ruling independently in 150 A.D. Wwe imagine tha h ame i 
began to rule about 125 A.D or upto 144 A.D. then e 
lordship over the Sindu-Sauvira region becomes coo at e w 
the evidence of Sui-Vihar Inscription of the year it ea cuime | 
the region of Kaniska proving the later’s jurisdiction NE he 
same area. If we acceptthe date of Kaniska’s accession to ie 
throne as 128-29 A.D. then the sovereignty of the Kusana over 
Sanchi becomes incompatible with the over mastery of Rudradaman 
over Akara (east Malwa) and Avanti (West Malwa) as recorded in.the 
_Jdunagarh Inscription. 


We know for certain that Kaniska started an era and,. therefore, 
to place Kaniska in second century A. D. one has to prove the 
Starting of an era in 2nd century A. D., but we know of no era stari- 
ing inthe 2nd century A.D. i 


R G. Bhandarkar’s theory is that Kaniska ruled in the ‘3rd | 
Century A. D.' beginning from 278 A. D. His theory is that the 
inscriptions belonged to Saka era with two hundred omitted He 
Proposes that the year 5 of Kaniska may be reckoned as 205 year 
of the Saka era i. e. 283 A. D. As per his version Kaniska is placed 1 - 
near about the royal Guptas with the Contention that the Guptas: 
issued gold coins with the imitation of the Kusanas. He maintains 
that the Mathura inscription of the year 299 should be assigned to 
the Saka era with two hundred omitted. 


Í 
| 
i 
i 


l This theory has been rejected by the historians on various 
grounds. They argue that there are many inscriptions. in -which the 
= hundreds have been referred such as 
of the year 122 andthe Taxila Silver 
_ 136. The acholars furtther say that Mr. 
prove the system of reckoning by omitte 
times. 


the Panjtar Stone inscription 
Scroll inscription of the year 
Bhandarkar has: not tried to - 
d hundreds existed in those 


Fe R. Gobl, a well known historian from Austria mentions the 


a ee 
= ’ 
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Consistent ralationship between the originais from the Roman empire 
and their adaptation for use by the Kusanas between the end of 
first century A. D. and the beginning of third century A. D. R. Gob! 
first favoured 144 A.D. theory as the date of Kaniska,?* however, 
he charged his opinion later on and suggested the date as 
230 A. D. 


A third world conference was held again in 1968 at Diushanbe 
(Russia) to solve the crucial problem. In this Conference the discar- 
ded view of Bhandarkar that Kaniska started his reign in 270 AD 
was favoured by E. V. Zeymal. However, his approach to the problem 


‘was on the basis of a new. interpretation of evidence. He scruti- 


nizes the problem keeping in view the Sassanian’s might over 
the Kusanas; a comparative study of Sassanian and Kusana coinage; 
Kussana tniluence on Gupta coinage and the chronology of the 
Kusana itself. He places the reign period of Kaniska between 278 
301 A. D.*9 


On the basis of epigraphical and numismatical evidence of 
Sassanian rule in Iran, V’ G. Lukonin from U. S.S. R also corobo- 
rated Bhandarkar’s argument of 278 A.D.°i The other theories of 
78 A. D , second century A. D. and 58 B. C. were also discussed by 
Various scholars, but the problem remained by the mystery. 


In 1917, R. C. Majumdar, a renowned historian propounded 
that Kaniska founded the Kalchuri Chedi era date of which begins 


‘from 248-49 A. D. He argues that he (Kaniska) ascended to the 


throne in about 220 A. D. He adduces that all kingdom were subject 
to the Yui-chi in 226 A.D. His view finds support inthe state- 
ment-of Yu-Housan that the empire of Kipin, Tahia, Kaofu and 
Tien-tchou were all subordinate to the Yui-chi. Majumdar also prod- 
uces the epigraphic and numismatical evidences in his support.*2 


Majumdar, however, in 1943 changed his view and placed 
Kaniska’s date near the imperial Guptas. 


The view of Majumdar has been criticised on the ground that 
Mathura Jain inscriptions of the year 98 of the region of Vasudeva 
would mean that Mathura was under the control of Vasuda in 346-47 
A.D. if the date is interpreted according to Kalchuri era. But the 
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Mathura pillar inscription of the year 61 of the Gupta era correspon- 
ding to 380 A.D, of the reign of Chandragupta-ll shows that 
Mathura had come under the rule of the Guptas before his date, 
Tne period for the reign of the Naga kings who ruled over Mathura 
before the advent of the Guptas is too short. 


Raychaudhry speaks against this theory. He criticises that 
this theory goes against Tibetian accounts which makes Kaniska 
a contemporary of king Vijayakirti of Khotan who ruled over about 


120 A. D.*4 


The theory that places Kaniska's accession in the 3rd century 
A. D. was originally established by R. G. Bhandarkar (278 A.D.) 
and supported by Russian historians E. V. Zeymal and V. G. 
Luconin. Majumdar stated that Kaniska founded the Trai-Kutaka— 
Kalciiuri-Chedi era of 248 A. D. R. Gobl also on numismatic grounds 
places Kaniska at 230 A. D. 


This theory of third century A. D. did not find much weight. 
J. Diebreuil is of the view that the 3rd century A D. theory for 
Kanisha is untenable because the reign of Vasudeva, the last 
of the Kusanas, came to an end 100 years after the beginning of 
the reign of Kaniska. Numerous inscriptions, seals etc. prove 
that Mathura and the ragion around was occupied by the Nagas 
and the Republics towards the beginning of the 4th century and 
thus, the Kusana rule must have ended by 300 A.D. or before 
and hence the theory is untenable. 


H. C. Raychaudhri mentions that 3rd century theory goes 
against the Tibetian account which maies Kaniska a c 
of king Vijaykirti of Khotan and the Indian tradition which makes 
Huviska a contemporary of Nagarjuna and hence ofa king of the 
imperial Satvahana line, who can hardly be placed later than the 
2nd century A. D. as he is described the ‘lord of the three seas and 
Sovereign of (south) Kosla (in the upper Deccan). 


ontemporary 


The catalogue of Chinese Tripitaka state that An-Shih kao 


(148—170 A. D.) translated the Margbhumisutra of Sangharaksha 
who was the Chaplain of Kaniska. This reveals that Kaniska 


| E flo’ tished before 170 A. D, Again-as we know from Chinese work- 


gi 
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Hou-Han-Shu that Kujula and Wima Kadphises were in power in 125 
A.D. and from Taxila excavations we knew that they were followed by 
Kaniska and his successors. Therefore, Kaniska at the most can be 
placed in 2nd century A. D.” 


The Mathura Jain Image inscription of the year 98 was’ 
built during the reign of Vasudeva, it means that Mathura was 
under his control during 376 A. D. if the date is interpreted 
according to Bhandarkar's view of 278 A D Butthe Mathura Pillar 
inscription of the year 61 of the Gupta era corresponding to 380 A.D. 
issued during the reign of Chandra-Gupta -I! indicates. that 
Mathura had come under the rule of the Guptas before this date. 
We also know that Mathura was conquered by Samudra Gupta. 


‘The period allowed for the reign of seven Naga kings, who according 


to Vayu Purana, ruled over Mathura, finds no place. 


In 1946 the 2nd century A. D. theory was vehemently supported’ 
by Ghirshman on the basis of excavations done at Begram in 
eastern Afghanistan placing Kaniska between 144-173 A. D.3 He: 
is of the opinion that the rule of the family of Kaniska was destroyed 
by Sapor-l in 241 A. D. 


He identifies both the Yui-chi king Po-Tiao who sent an 
ambassador to China in 230 A.D. and the Kusana ruler called by 
the Armenian Chronicler Moses of Khorene ‘Vahsadjan’ who fought 
Khosroes of Armenia against Ardashir in 227 A.D. with Vasudeva 
who reigned upto year 98 of the Kaniska era. Thus he places 
Kaniska’s date between 144 A. D. and 154 A. D. He further argues 
that Kaniska's dynasty was destroyed by Sapor-l between 241—40 
and 251-252. 


He believed that all the Kusanas used’ the Vikrama era with 


the hundreds omitted. He says in other words that Kaniska came to 
power in 201 Vikrama era i e. 1⁄4 A.D. He further makes argument 
thatthe Sassaniam king, Ardashir conquered Bactria, a mention of 


this conquest is made by Tabari in a passage and seems to be 
confirmed by the discoveries of the French archaeological mission 


at Surkh Kotal, where ruins of a sanctuary and coins of the Kusana 
Kings, Kaniska and Huviska, but not of Vasudeva were found. 
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But in an inscription sculptured on the walls of Kaba-i- 


zardust at Naqsh-i-Rustom, Sapor-] claims that his victorious 
armies seized ‘Pskbvr’ which Ghirshman identifies with Peshawar 
{the winter capital of the Kusana kings) He mentions that the 
Kusana dynasty tounded by Kaniska was deposed by Sapor-l and 
replaced by another line of princes who recognized the suzereinty 
of the Persians. 


Ghirshman adduces archaeological evidences from Begram to f 


show thatthe empire of Vasudeva was destroyed by Sapor-! between 
241 and 252 A. D. The latest coins which he discovered there were 
those of Vasudeva-l. They were found in the second stratum. He 
adduces similar evidence from the ruins at Kobadian IV, Tali-Barzon, 
Qala-i-Mir and Airtan Termer. 


He states that Kaniska’s expedition against Parthia could have 
taken place during the reign of Volgasis Ill and that it might have 
been caused by a Parthian attempt to recover one of the Iranian 
provinces annexed by the Kusanas. 


He also explains that Ara inscriptions refers to Kaniska only 
to indicate that the era in which it was- dated was founded .by him 
and that he himself was dead at that time. 


He further contends that Rudradaman should be considered as 


Vassal of the Kusana kings on the strength of the humble title 
Raja-Mahakshatrapa’ assumed by him. 


P.L Gupta”, a famous numismatist and archaeologist sugge- 
- s that the problem of taking numismatical evidence pertaining to 
he four native states emerging on the ruins of the Mauryan empire- 


` Mathura, Kusambi, Ayodhya and Panchala were destroyed .by the 


Kusanas. So, to trace the date of the establishment of Kusana 
empire, he thinks it essential to know the date ofthe fail of these 
states. He mentions 145 A, D. as the approximate date for the fall 
of these states, on the basis of the research of coins of rulers from 


each state. He finally a A 
TD i agrees to Ghirshman's th 5 
came into power in 144 A. D. eory that Kaniska 


The theory of omission of hundreds subscribed by Ghirshman 
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has been used by various historians to advocate various dates and 
| cannot be relied upon. This theory of 144 propounded by Ghirshman 
has greatly been supported by many, but it has also been critici 
| . sedbyalarge number of historians on the following grounds: 


| The archaeological evidence advocated by Ghirshman is 
untenable, as it merely shows that Begram and some other Kusana 
sites might have been abandened during the closing years or 
immediately atter the reign of Vasudeva-I. But it does not prove 
that they were destroyed by Sapor-! or that Vasudeva-l was dethroned 
by him in 241 A. D. Marshall's archaeological evidence from Taxila 
supported his view that Ardashir was responsible for the downfall 
‘of Kusana empire. But Schlumberger after scrutinizing the ruins 
of the Kusana sanctuary at Surkh Kota! kas put forward his theory - 
that its destruction was caused by Ardashir | atthe end of the reign 
‘of Huviska,?* i 


(a 


A. L. Basham produces an interesting argument against 
Ghirshman theory He argues that the title Kaisar (Caesar-A Roman 
title) attached with the name of Kaniska ia the Ara (near Attock- 
west Pakistan) inscriptionof the year 41 explicitly show that the | 
fame of the Roman emperor must have been very strong at the | 
Kusana court at that time. The title was never used afterwards by 
the Kusana kings It can be said that it was used by Kaniska at 
the time of some great Roman victory over Parthia soon after which 
the Roman power in the east declined and tke fame of the Roman 
emperor waned at the Kusana court. 


Ghirshman delineates the Ara inscription in a strange 
manner. He suggests that the inscription mentions Kaniska merely 
to show that the erain which it was dated was founded by him 
and that he himself was dead at that time. But this hypothesis is 
not acceptable as it's incredible that donor of the inscription should 
take the trouble of giving the dead king full imperial titles with an 
additional title 'Kaisar unique in India at that time of specifying the 
Name of Kaniska’s father (Vajheska) but not mentioning 
the ruling king. There is no doubt that Kaniska of the Ara 
inscription was Kaniska I! who ruled in the north. western parts of 
the Kusana kingdom in the year 41 corresponding to 119 A. D. 
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Andre Maricġ; fras severely criticised Ghirshman’s view on 
the basis of Nagsh-i-Rustam inscription. He had pointed out that 
Sapor-f is mentioned nowhere as campaigning against the Kusana. 
Marica tries to prove that Sapor-| did not possess Begram and a. 
few other areas as claimed by Ghirshman. A close scrutiny of 
the list of the fires, makes a military campaign by Sapor-} doubtful. 
Maricg again has pointed out thatthe date of Begrams treasure 
which is now accepted and the revised ‘nature of this treasure give: 
no strength to Ghirshman’s postulation. Fhey even give an 
indication im favour of an early date for the epoch of Kaniska’s 
era (78 A. D.}. : i 


As regards the remarkable collection. of Chinese, frdiam 
and western objects (the treasure of Begram). it becomes clear 
that it was the stock of a large merchant than a royal collection. 
The comparative studies date the objects, both Indian and Chinese 
approximately between A. D.50 to 75. Fhis collection was hidden 
in the fst Century A. D. It is difficult to relate this treasure with the 
consequence of a campaign by Sapor-l 


A. K. Narayan points out that a later date between A. D. 
120—140 would leave too short an interval for placing the local. 
regimes of the Maghas, the Nagas, the Yaudheyas etc- who broke. 
away from Kusana dominion” and in turn were conquered by Gupta: 
Samrat Samudragupta. It is very difficult to betieve alf these if we 
regard Vasudeva ruling in 275 A. D. Again the dates of the destruc- 
tiom of Begram ll; as based on. Ghirshman’s hypothesis is yet to be 
proved. It is difficult to agree that Begram I] fire was caused by the 
war-like action of Sanor-l. If it was on account of war, it is natural 
to expect weapons of war and other material signs of the 
invader but there is mo clear evidence in this connection 
in Ghirshman'’s account of ‘excavation at Begram. Fires due 


to pecan can be more devastating than those due to 
war. i 


As regards Kaniska‘’s expedition . against Parthia, there is 
NO evidence to support the supposition of Ghirshman that it took 


ie : : 
e reign of Pacorus who had a disturbed reign. 
4 ; 


P 


taken place during: 
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There is no doubt the names of ‘Potiao’ and ‘Vehsadjan’ . are 
used for Vasudeva and that the Sassanian kings conquered the 
territories which were previously under the contro! of the Kusana 
kings. But numismatic evidence also indicates the fact.that the 
Kusana rulers continued to rule ever the Kabul valley long after the 
death of Yasudeva-! issuing their own coins and that some of them bore 
his name. Ghirshman himseif admits the existence of Vasudeva-H 
and Wasudeva-l\l. Therefore, there is no basis for the assumption 
that the conquest of Peshawar by Sapor-{ signified the end of the 
rule of Vasudeva-! anc notthat of Vasudeva-li. The Kusana king 
who sent an envoy to China im 230 A. D. aad fought against 
Ardashir in 227 A.D. might well be identified with Vasudeva-li 
and not Vasudeva-! But interestingly there was ro ruter by the 
name Vasudeva during the first 60 years of Kaniska era. The 
king was the Vasudeva of Begram coins who solicited the help of the 
‘Chinese emperer against the Sassanids. 


Vasudeva, whose coins have been found at Begram cannot be 
identified with Wasudeva-l as the erigin of his epigraphic records 
proves beyond doubt that his empire was confined to U. P. region 
with Mathura as its centre. He further argues that the coins 
attributed by Ghirshrnan to Vasudeva have not been foundin U.P. 
it is therefore, clear that the two Vasudevas are different 
personages. 


The Saka theory was brought to light by Fergusson in 1889 
in which he argues that the Saka era of 78 A. D was started by 
Kaniska.“ He further suggests that the title Gushanavasasmuardhala 
was applied to Kaniska, while in reality it should have been 
applied to General Lala. This view of Fergussen was supperted by 
Oldenburg.*? š 


= This view of 78A. D was challenged by Boyer in 1900 A. D. 
He contended that actually Naphana, the western Kshatrapa was 
the founder of Saka era. ‘ 


Again the theory of 78 A. D. was ‘corroborated by Rapson and 


F..W. Thomas. They contend that the dates which take place onthe 
Coins and inscriptions of the Ksatrapas of Saurastra and Malwa 
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known as the western Ksatrapas, start from the beginning of 


Kaniska’s reign in 78 A D. It was generally used by the Saka princes 


of Western India- 


S. P. Folstov * from U. S. S. R. discuseed the materiał provided ; 
by documents from Foprak-Kala palace (a long time capital of 
Knorezm). Four of the documents found here contain ce of an 

‘unspecified era but dated as 207, 223, and 232. 4 these 
dates of an era fail in the first quarter of fourth century A. D., the 
‘date of commencement should be in the last quarter of the Ist 
century A. D. He further refers that the Sakas whose records are in 
78 A. D. are, even they did not ascribe any name to it. ls was well 
after the end of the dynasty of these Saka rulers that this era began 
to be cated ‘Sakabada, Saka Samvat’ etc. Perhaps such names 
were alfotted to this era because it became popular during the rule 
of Sakas. 


Col Waddel supported for the first time archaeological 
evidences arguing that Kaniska ruled in the Ist century A.D. 
He stated that Kaniska seemed to be associated with the great 
epoch making event of eastern. Asia—the introduction of Buddhism 
into China This factor also tended to place him ım the first century 
A. D. about the beginning of Saka era. 


A K. Warder“, a distinguished scholar, corroborates the date 
of 78 A. D. ina different manner. He points out that Parsva ang 
Vasumitra-fl were the leading figures at the Buddist councit under 
Kaniska. Caraka was traditionally the emperor’s physician, while 
Matrceta is remembered as the writer of an epistole to the 
Maharaja Kaniska or Kaniska. A complex nexus of names and dates 

~ has been worked out by the Warder who contends 78 A.D. as the date 
of Kaniska. ‘ 


Sri Ram Goyal", on the basis of a Buddhist source “Kalapna 

Mandtika’ has brought forward a new fact into light. The book was: 
written by a poet Kumarlat and Kumarajiva translated this book in 
Chinese language in 405 A. D. In the said work there isa reference 

of an invasion by Rudradama’ on Sialkot most probably about 150 

; -~ A. D. But we know that Sialkot was a past of Kaniska's. empife, 
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hence Rudradama’s invasion can be placed after Kaniska and 
his near successors. Thus. the theory support 78 A. D. as the 
date of accession of Kaniska. 


D. C. Sarkar, the distinguished epigraphist’ suggests the 
problem of the date of Kaniska on paleographical and epigraphical 
evidence of inscriptions from Mathura, of the time of the Sakas, 
Kusanas, and Guptas alongwith some other epigraphic and 
numismatic record. He argued that the rule of Kusana over Mathura 
region from Kaniska-| to Vasudeva should be allottedto an age 
about first two centuries of the Christian era. He further discussed 
the eras used. in inscriptions of Mathura and pointed out that 
Kaniska founded an era which later came to be’ known as Saka era 
starting in 78 A. D. 


B. N. Mukherji on the basis of Chinese source Hou-Han-shu, 
Sui Vihar Inscriptions of Kaniska-l, copper coins of Kusana king- 
Vasudeva-| found from Mohenjodaro mentions that the Kusanas occup 
ied Sindhu territory at least from the last year of Vima Kadphises 
rule to the first year that of Vasudeva- On the other 
hand Rudradaman establishes his authority over the Sindhu territory 
as an independent king in 149—150 A D. Thus both can't rule 
the same place independently at the ame time. Mukherji further main- 
tains that the era used by Maghas in their inscriptions in Saka era. But 
there is no proof to suggest that the Maghas founded the Saka era, 
or that it was inaugurated by the Western Kshatrapas. On the other 
hand it is inevitable that an era was started in the reign of Kaniskal. 
Hence the Maghas who ruled over Kausambi after the Kusanas 
were familiar with the era of Kaniska and therefore, Mukherji 
supports 78 A. D. as the suitable date of accession of 
Kaniska. 


H. C. Raychaudhuri!®, Sudhakar Chattopadhayaya™ and Bhaskar 
Chattopadhayaya®! after evaluation of different theories propounded 
that the possible date of Kaniska in the framework of political 
history of India and central Asia could be 78 A. D. i 


Andre Maricqř2, a scholar from France, suggests the Kaniska's 
date taking into account the Begram excavation, the chronology 
of the Kusanas, the treasure troves of coins and the destruction 
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3 
an emperor Sapor-l. He considered 


ites by the Sassani 
piKusana sites oy f 144 A. D. and suggested 


the criticism of the Ghirshman’s theory o 
the date of Kaniska in 78 A. D. 


A.L. Basham*™, a distinguished indologist, suggested -two 
important questions. One was the extent of the use of Saka era and 
the second was the contemporary of Kaniska and Rudradaman. He 
refers to the era of 78 A. D. which was used within a century or 
two of its inception in Malwa, Kausambhi, Nepal and Central Asia 
and it would be amazing if ithad never been used in Gandhar and 
the Puniab. Secondly Kaniska and Rudradaman were contemporary. 
It therefore, seems impossible that two such powerful. kings could 
have governed at a time over the same territory. He concludes that 
since Rudradaman, we definitely know ruled about 150A D., Kaniska 
should be placed earlier than him and therefore, he fixes 78 A. D. 
as the date of accession of Kaniska. 


Thus the theory of 78 A. D. has been corroborated by many 
scholars by their solid arguments. However, this theory too has 
been criticized by many other historians, indologisis, epigraphists 
with equal force. 


Dubrevil criticises that, if we admit that Kujala-Kadphises 
and Hermaios reigned about 50 A. D. and that Kaniska found 
the Saka era of 78 A. D., we have scarcely 28 years for the duration 
of the end of the reign of Kadphises-| and whole of the reign of 
Kadphises-lI. 9 


Sir John Marshall’s argument is that J. Dubrevil has 
discovered at Taxila in the Chir Stupa a document dated 136 A. D. 
which in Vikrama era corresponds to 79 A. D. and the king 
mentioned there is probably Kadphises-| but certainly not Kaniska. 


Critics of this theory also explain that Kaniska was nota 
Saka and he could not be the originator of the Saka era which 
was founded by a Saka king (Sagaraya) according to Kalaka Charya 
and other Jaina legends. Kalhana and Albaruni calls him a Turq 
and this view is supported by his Turkish dress and teatures. 


They further say that the ruler who was responsible for the 
foundation of the Saka era was not Kaniska but some other person— 
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Wema Kadphises. 


They adduce another strong point that Kaniska could not 
have been the powerful king of the Yui-chi at the Apogie of his 
reign and power whose troops were defeated by the Chinese General 
Panchao in 9° A. D., if we accept it, it would be incompatible with 
the evidence of Si-yu-ki regarding Kaniska’s empire in central 


Asia. 


They also point out that coins of Vasudeva-l were the latest 
which were discovered at Begram, the city destroyed by 
Sapor-| between A.D. 241 and 250 and Vasudeva is known to 
have regained from the year 67 to 93 of the Kaniska era and 
the Kaniska’s accession to the throne should be placed in 144 A. D. 


It has been contended that the Surkh Kotal inscription bearing 
the date 275 should be interpreted in terms of the Indo-Bacterian 
era commencing from 155 B. C. therefore placing the date of 
inscription at 120 A.D. The new date should fall before the 
commencement of the Kaniska era, and therefore cannot be 
78 A. D. 


They indentify Po-Tiao who sent an envoy to China in A. D. 
229-30 and the king called by the Armenian Chronicaler Moses of 
Khoreme and ‘Vehsadjan' who fought with Khosroes of Armenia 
against Ardashir in 227 A D., are both Vasudeva-l. Kaniska’s 
date of accession therefore, cannot be placed in the Ist century 
A. D. 


From the above discussion it becomes quite exolicit that 
the scholars have been. making frantic efforts right from the last 
quarter of century to solve the date of accession of Kaniska. 
Starting with numismatic evidence, the scholars in the beginning 
of the present century started depending heavily on epigraphical 
records, literary evidence-both Buddhist and Chinese for dependable 
cluses. Very soon the problem of K usana chronology and especially 
the date of Kaniska did not remain confine to India but involved 
places like Uzbekistan, Tajbekistan and the contemporary world. 
From 1940's onwards though archaeological sources, classical 


< and Iranian sources; astrological date, Radio-Carbon evidence etc. . 
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have been made use of by historians, archaeologists, numismatists 
but no decisive evidence could be found to suggest a definite date 
for Kaniska. Thus the only hope of a final solution, as A L. Basham 
rightly pointed out, lay in furture discoveries by archaeologists. 

. It may, RONE: be pointed outhere that although no decisive 
result has been achieved in this field, still a majority of scholars 


favour 8A. D. theory because it is consistent with the chronological 
Central Asia and the contemporary Roman 


framework of India, 
theories if adopted have serious 


world, whereas the other 
contradictions. 
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Thematic Study Of Nissim Ezekiel 


—Manvinder Kaur* 


Indian soetry in English and made it Indian first and Indian last. 
They. reflect a new spirit of creative openness. 


Nissim Ezekiel is one of these contemporary poets writing in 
English today. He is considered the most Outstanding poet. According 
to K. R. S. lyenger, he is “An artist who js willing to take pains, 
to cultivate reticense, to pursue the profession of poetry 
with a sense of commitment, Ezekiel’s poems are asa _ rule—-Jucid—a 
merit’ these days and splendidly evocative and satisfyingly 


\ 
Contemporary Indian poets have biazed a new trail. in modern 
sensuous’'.3 j 


Born in Bombay in 1924, Jewish by birth, educated at Antonio 
D' Souza High Schoo! and -Wilson College, this outstanding poet, 
at present lives in Bombay and is a Professor at Bombay University. 
He has published his six anthologies of verse-4 Time to Change (1952), 
Sixty Poems. (1953), The Third (1958), The Unfinished Man (1960), 
The Exact Name (1965), Hymns in Darkness (1976) and 
Later Day Psalms (14982), besides a large number of 
Poems published in journals and Magazines from time to time 
and now collected and brought together under one volume named 
“Collected Poems 1952-1988" published by Oxford University Press . 
with an Introduction by Gieve Patel. 


A study of his poetry shows that his poetry deals with a 
*Research Scholar, Deptte of English, G. K. V. Pi, 
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variety of themes. A number of themes run through his poetry 
gaining in depth and intensity. 


He is a great love poet. No theme recurs so frequently as 
the theme of love and sex. Heis a great poet of city, particularly 
Bombay. He is a poet of Have-nots, he isa poet of ordinary and 
common human relationships. Religion and philosophic concerns 
also come to the fore-front in his poetry. He is also constantly bring- 
ing together opposite concepts and trying to reconci e and harmonize 
them And lastly he is a very Indian poet writing in English: 


Nissim Ezekiel is a poet of body and as K.R.S, lyenger says 
“he was painfully and poignantly aware of the flesh, its insiststant 
urges, its stark ecstacies, its disturbing filiations with the mind.’ 


in the ‘Conclusion’ the poet says— 


‘‘And-so one ought to say; 

The true business Of living is 
Seeing, touching, kissing 

The epic of walking in the street 
And loving on the .bed.”'? 


, 


We also hear the poet speaking out. with astonishing frankness 
and honesty in “At the Hotel”. í 


“Our motives were concealed but clear 
Not coffee but the Cuban dancer 


took us there, 
the naked Cuban dancer.’” 


His love poetry deals with every possible fact and variety of love 
experience. We also find a tension between the opposite poles of ; 
physical and spiritual claims of body and soul, love which corrupts, 
demoralises but also brings elevation and fulfilment. All -these make 
Ezekiel a great love poet. “Love Song", ‘Marriage Poem”, “The 
Old Abyss”, “Two Nights of Love”, ‘Love Poem’' “The Language 
of Lovers’? etc are the poems remarkable for their uninhabited 
treatment of sex and human anatomy. In ‘The Scriptures” he tries 
to show that efforts to suppress physical impulses, as is done by 
institutional religion are futile. We are bound to succumb to them 
and instead of trying to suppress them we should allow them a 
healthy release. In ‘‘Declaration” also the poet says that our 
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natural instinct and impulses must be gratified. The poet. takes 


pure delight in the joys of the body in ‘In the Queue” and the 
particularly sex relations is 


warmth of human relationship 
“Love Poem” and 


highlightened in ‘The Progress", 
.“Perspective’’. 


“Great woman-beast of sex you are 

I see you now as myth and dream 
Completed, more than what you seem- 
The friendly foe, the near and far’ 


«Nissim Ezekiel espouses the cause of the hoi-polloi. the 
down-trodden and the depressed section of the society. Witha 
tinge of pathos, he points out the fact that most of the people live 
a life of utter want and dejection.’’.2 In his famous poem entitled 
“Servant”, he describes the pitiful condition of a maid servant 
who is married ‘at the age of twelve and mercilessly beaten by her 
husband merely forthe sake of fun. ‘In India’ accounts for the 

- degradation and poverty ofthe Indian magses and the unhealthy 
dirty atmosphere in which they have to live. 


a a 


‘Always, in the sun's eye, 
Here among the beggars 
Hawkers, pavement sleepers, 
Hutment dwellers, slums, 
Dead souls of man and gods 
Burnt out mothers......"” 


In his poems like “Cow", “Testament” recollects the sufferings 
of the riff-raff, the block=headed and the simpleton and their lack 
of education. “He is neither Marx nor Gandhi to the masses, his 
approach to the problems of the- masses is purely humanitarian 
‘which revolves round mam; in- which there is only one religion viz 
the welfare of the unprivileged and the depressed''.’ In. his poems 
“Healers”, “For Satish Gujral’, “India”, “Hangover”, “Fora 
Friend!y Critic’; “Progress”, etc:all deal with the same théine which 

i lament the enequality of.wealth in the society. “Nissim Ezekiel: is 
deeply pained fo witness all this colossal waste of human power 
% due to poverty”? 
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Nissim Ezekiel is a poet of city, Bombay. In his lyrics like 
“A Morning Walk” he has described the life of Bombay asa 


living hell. 


“Barbaric city, with slums 

Deprived of seasons, blessed with rains 
Its hawkers, beggars iron-lunged 
Processions led by frantic drums, 

A million purgatorial lanes, 

And child like masses, many tongue 
Whose wages are in words and crumbs". 


So ee Pe Aa Dae a aed 


In “Island also he describes Bombay as a pleasure island 

of “slums and skyscrapers’ and ironically he says that the city 

i has its bright and tempting ‘breezes but it fails to provide him with 
a‘single-willed direction. 


a 


“How delight the soul with absolute 
Sense of salvation, now 

Hold to a single-willed direction ? 

i can't leave the island 

1 was born here and belong 

Even now a host of miracles 

Hurries me to daily business 
Minding the ways of the island. ™! 


Sg 


‘Urban’ in ‘The Unfinished Man’ is a remarkable poem in this 
respect. It tells us of the city-man who is caught upin the web 
of sex and power and there is no redemption. i 


“The city like passion burns 
He dreams of morning walks, 
GIORNO arno 

The city does great harm to every person and reduces him to 
~rocrustean bed. Individuals feel- suffocated in the narrow space. 
in “Constricting as his formal dress”,}® the life of city is artificial 
and formal and is quite different from the dream of a person. 


in “Conclusion” the poet defines the aim of a poet, that the 
poet must see things as they are, even the ordinary and common 
place and realise their hidden significance. pit 
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“Searching for the point of it, 

The meaning and the mood, one learns 
Over and over again the same thing 

The women, trees, tables, waves and birds, 
Buildings, stones and steamrollers. 

Cats and clocks. ......... 

Are here to be enioyed'. © 


a 


“insectlore’’, “Cur”, “Sparrows”, and ‘‘Aside”’ depict that he has 
love for lower creatures and derives many truths ` which are 
applicable to the human situation. E.g.in ‘Sparrows’ the post 


learns 


“You may. not doubt their single aim 
Which is to fly and then to mate, 
Aroused to build with twig and leaf, 
A nest sufficient for the need, 

Open, warm . end planned to give 

A truly bird's eye view of things.’'3® 


“The Paradise Flycatcher’ is’ the juxtaposition of dream and 
reality which raises the prosaic and comnonplace to the level of 
poetry. “Night of the Scorpion" integrates the family with the 
community, the superstitious with the rational and the scientific. 
“Poetry Reading”, “Art Lecture’, “The Visitor”, “Virginal”, ZA 
Woman Observed”, “A Warning” etc. are the poems which deal 
wits the same theme. The difficult poem like “Philosophy” also 
depicts the poet’s love for the commonplace 


“The mundane language of the senses sing. 
Its own interpretations. Common things 
Become, by virtue of their common ness. 
An Argument against the nakedness 

That dies of cold to find the truth it brings. 


“A Warning” also seeks poetry in Ordinariness of most events. 


oy “Poster Poems" reveal Ezekiel tobe a deeply religious poet. 
We find in his poems a synthesis of the secular and the religious. 
k ue committed to physical as well! as spiritual. Though he is 
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neither a saint negating the sensual pleasure nora yogi wandering 
In the thick jungle to attain light, yet in his poems such as “Psalm 
451”, “Penitence”, “Poster Poems", “Crow”, “Prayer“, “Afternoon 
Poem”, “The Egoist's Prayer“, “A Comment”, “Lawn”, ‘‘Morning 
Prayer”, “Hymns in Darkness” etc reveal the poet’s desire to 
withdraw into himself. He treats ironically hypocrisy of saints aad 
sadhus, even God is treated with a banter. His sceptic attitude 
towards salvation as suggested by priests and | institutionalized 
religion. His poem < Prayer’' shows thathe believes in Ged and the 


comfort which religion brings. 


“Prayer iS transcendental speech, 
To transcend is to go beyond 
Beyond is: anywhere 


My faith in things unseen, unheard, 
The inner music, undertone, 
The silence of a daily friend.” A 


Many of his poems deal with the theme of his own vocation 
i.e. poetry as in “A Poem of Dedication" ne says that he is not 
overambitious but only wants to be a poet of human relationships. 


“1 do not want the yogis concentration 

l do not want the perfect charity 

Of saints, nor the tyrant’s endless power 
i want a human balance humanly 


- This Elizabeth is. my creation 
Stated in terms of poetry." 


In “The Company |! Keep” the poet denounces all poetesters 
who use catchy phrases and slogans for self glorification in 
their poetry. The poet appeals to ‘Simplicity’ to help him write without 
affectation. In “In Retrospect’ poetry is exalted and is compared 
to logic and nhilosophy. In ‘‘Theological” again he says that he is 
tired of irony and paradox and in “Transpareatly” he is. conscious 
of his own inefficiency and his worst oppressor is his own self, 
bit this Oppressing ‘self’ is also the source of his poetry. ‘Poet, 
Lover and Birdwatcher’ shows that good poetry is a process of 
long waiting like loving and bird-catching and the poet must wait 
for Inspiration; He further says in “The Stuffed Qwl'.aad in “The 


x 
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Company | Keep” that when poets write without inspiration their 
poetry look like stuffed owl. In “Creation” he compares the act of 
composing a poem to God’s act of creating the universe. | 


“Child of flesh and fancy, 

Be equable, as the sages recommend 
And God like make a universe 

From chaos, 

Of fire and air and earth 

And water”. 


The poet is also interested in sketching the portraits of 
_ persons through words. “The Couple’, Inthe Garden”, ‘Poems of 
the Separation”, “A Visitor”, “Portrait”, Boss”, “On Meeting a 
7 Padent” etc., are such poems which belong to this category. From < 
sketching the portraits of others he again and again returns to his - 
own self. 


— raaa aaŘŮĖ 


«He took a serious view of things 
And felt the satisfaction 
Of the seasons most... ‘°° 


The poetry of Nissim Ezekiel is a battleground for the clash of 
opposites, In ‘*Enterprise’’ the poet tells ‘us that redemption is 
possible in acceptance of life and its harsh reality and not in its 
negation. Both the outer as. well as inner, are essential to human 
growth and fulfilment. Fhe enterprise, the pilgrimage is a metaphor 
for the movement from outer to inner, from physical to spiritual. 


“When finally we reached the place, 
- We hardly knew why we were there. - 
Our deeds were neither al nor rare 
Home is where we haye to earn our grace’’.2t 


< -~ In his poetry the poet has tried to unite emotion and intellect, 
physical and spiritual, rural and urban, oriental and incidental. His 
themes are modern. Sometimes he gives a mock-heroic effect. He 
-is satiric and witty. His images are like those of metaphysical 


poets, there is yoking together of heterogeneous ideal. 
© i 


> a rut DE ý 
“In the poem “On An African Mask” the poet says that all 
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artis based on the conflict and contrast of opposites and the poet 
should try to show how these opposites can be'reconciled. “Something 
to Pursue” seeks to combine the opposites -of love and sex and 
poetry and prayer, There is a quest for harmonizing the religious 
and secular element. He is in favour of an integrated personality, 
a perfect fusion of body, mind and heart, as is. described in 
“Wisdom”. Se 


-To shape one’s inner image silent 
Though human and infirm 
Preserving love against the secret 
To do this would be wise’’.* 


According to Dr S. D. Sharma, ‘‘Nissim Ezekiel regards Death as a 
phenomena partly physical and partly spiritual. In poems li e ‘Healer’ 
and ‘Hangover’, the naturalist in him gives death a physical 
interpretation but in poems ‘Cows’ and ‘Background Casually’ the 
spiritual interpretation of death has been given". He believes in 
a practical approach to death. Like T.S Eliot and Auden “he treats 
death as a natural stage of life or a stage of final fulfilment."** 


Nissim Ezekiel is avery indian poet writing in English. Many 
of his autobiographical lyrics such as “Background “Casually” 
depict his committment to India and to Bombay-which is his chosen 


‘home. “Very Indian Poem in indian English” tries to depict the 


characteristic Indian attitude of using Indian English. “Goodbye Party 
to Miss Pushpa” also exploits the same trait of Indian people. 
“Night of the Scorpion" depicts typical Indian atmosphere, their 
balief in superstition, etc. “Entertainnent’ descibes a monkey show, 
acommon sight in Indian bazars and also shows the poverty of 
the show-master. 


“tn India’ too is based on Indian theme, the poverty, the heat 
and ugliness of Indian city is vivified . 


“Always in. the sun's eye, 

Here among the beggars, 
Hawkers, pavement sleepers 
Hutment dwellers, slums, etc. 
Dead souls of men and Gods ...* 
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“On Bellasis Road”, “How the 


“The Truth about Floods”, 
“Truh about Dhanya” etc. 


English Lessons Ended”, “Ganga”, 
reflect the Indian way of life. 


Thus the major themes in Ezekiel’s poetry are: love, poverty 
and suffering, urban life, ordinary and common human relationships, 


philosophic concern, art and poetry, men and manners, 


religious, 
death, etc. 
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pH-metric studies of binary complexes 
3 of heavy metal ions with 5-Bromo 
dehydro acetic acid 


—Abhay Sharma*, R, C. Saxena** & S.C Mittal*** 


In an appraisal of study pertaining to transition metal 
complexes having industrial and biological application dehydro 
acetic acid seems to be an attractive ligand for complexation 
studies 1? Here we report work on the solution equilibria involving 
5-Bromo dehydro acetic acid and some bivalent metals e.g. Cu (il), 
Ni (il), CO (II), Fe (Il), and Cd (Il). 
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EXPERIMENTAL—Calvin- Bjerrum’s technique as adopted by Irving 
and Rossotti® was used to determine the protonation and formation 
constants of the complexes. Dioxan was further purified by the 
method of Freiser et. al.4 carbonate free Sodium hydroxide solution 
was prepared by the method of Allen and Low.® Metal salts used 
were of B. D. H. (A. R.) grade. 5—Bromo dehydro acetic acid was 
prepared by the method of Harris et. al.’ ; 


The titrations were carried out at 30°C. lonic strength of the 
n EE EEE 
*Chemisiry Department, Meerut College, Meerut. 
**Chemisiry Department, M. M. College, Modinagar. 
40, J. S. L./C. B. I., New Delhi. 
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solution was maintained at 1.0 M NaClO, pH-measurements were 
carried out on a systronic pH-meter. 


TITRATION PROCEDURE : The method consists of pH-titrations of the 
following sets of solutions in 50 (V/V)dioxan-water. The volume of 
the solution was always kept constant (30 ml) by mixing with the 


necessary volume of dioxan. Different sets were titrated against 
0.1 M KOH. 


(1) 2.0 ml HCIO, (0.15M) + 4CC—NaClO, (2M)+24ml_ Dioxan 


(2) 2.0 ml HCIO, (0.15 M)+4CC--NaClO, (2 M)+10.0 ml (0 033 M) 
5—-Bromodehydro acetic acid+14 ml dioxan. - 


(3) 20 ml HCIO, (0.15 M)+4CC, NaClO, (2M)+1.0 mi (0.033 M) 
metal chloride/sulphate+10 ml (0.033 M) 5—Bromo dehydro 
acetic acid+13ml dioxan. 


(4) 20ml HCIO, (0.15 M)+4 CC NaClO, +(2M)+2.0 ml (0.033 M) 
metal chloride/Sulphate+10 ml! (0.033 M)—5-Bromo dehydro 
acetic acid + 12 ml-dioxan. 


RESULTS & DISCUSSION-pH —metric titrations of ligand (prepared 
in equivalent amount of KOH) against metal solution were carried 
out for further confirmation. The direct titrations were performed 
by taking Aquo-Dioxanic ligand (prepared in equivalent amount 
of KOH) at different concentrations in the titration cells. 


-From the titration curve it has been observed that 5—Bromo- 
dehydro acetic acid does not hydrolyse under experimental condition 
and possess one dissociable phenolic hydrogen atom per molecule. 
Since it required one equivalent of alkali solution for its 
neutralisation. The proton get replaced by metal ion on 
chelation. 


The proton-ligand and the metal-ligand equilibria being 
similar viz: M+LML and H+L<HL, itis reasorable to expect 


_ a simple relationship to exist between the acid dissociation constant 


Of the proton-ligand complex and the stability constant of the 
Metal-ligand complex. Values of formation function RA (the average 
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number of ligand ions attached per metal ion) and PL (Free ligand 
exponent) were calculated using the Irving and Rossotti techniques?-8 


as given in the Table—1. 


The value of PL at n =05 and p =1.5 gave log K, and log K, 
respectively, and the summation of the two gave the overall stability 
constant. These values are given in the tabular form. Overall change 
in thermodynamic parameters, @-9- change in entropy, free energy and 
enthalpy measured at 30°C, suggest spontanity of interaction between 
organic molecule and the metal ions Log K—value follows the 
order Cut#?> CO+?> Fet?> Nit?> Cd+2. This order is in good 
agreement with that reported by Irving and Williams? and Mellor 
and Melye?®. Stoichiometric of the complexes as reavealed it by pH- 
Titrations are ML (1:2) | 


TABLE No. l 


TU ee wi 


VALUES OF STABILITY CONSTANTS FOR THE COMPLEX, 


Metion ion Log K, Log K, Log K Thermo- 
S. Concentra-- at at dynamic 
No. tions Parameter 
(0.033 M) “n =0.5 Talg 
1. Ni(!l) 1.0ml (1) 3.05 1.5 4.55 AG—37.19 
ü 2.0ml (ll) 2.5 0.05 2.55 AH— 6.451 
AS—3.71 
2. Cd(il)1.0ml (il) 2.5 1.2 3.1 AG —32.63 
2.0m! (I!) 2.3 0.1 2.4 AH— 83.25 
A S—3.26 
3. Cu (li) 1.0ml (I) 5.55 0.6 6.15 AG-—4531 
2.0ml (II) 2.55 0.0 2.55 AH— 19 
AS— 4.53 
4. CO (li) 1.0ml (I) 2.80 1.20 4.00 A G—34.58 
2.0mi (Il) 2.35 0.15 2.50 AH—3.0 
AS—3.45 
5, Fe(ll) 1.0ml (1) 2.45 1.30 3 75 AG—32.97 
2:0ml (I!) 2,10 0.20 3.30 AH— 3.20 
AS—3.29 


3 ci » 
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Sri Aurobindo’s Inquisition of the Gita 


—Dr. Shiv Das, D. Litt.* 


The Bhagavad Gita--popularly known as the Gita—is an 
apocalyptic gem of the great Indian epic Mahabharata. It contains 
seven hundred ‘shlokas’ (verses of four quarters) apportioned into 
eighteen Chapters. Its author, Rishi Vyasa, has formulated the 
poetical. diction of this scripture-like treatise as an episode on the 
battle-field of Kurukshetra, where Lord Krishna, the divine charioteer, 


delivered his supernal sermon unto his princely disciple Arjuna ° 


to mitigate the latter’s delusion and prompt him to fight outa 
just war. á - 


The genius of the Gita has been spoken ofas the veritable 
essence of the Upanishads, which are the scriptural tomes 
of the Vedic Lore. Various sages and savants have written 
commentaries of the Gita on the basis of their distinctive 
interpretation of the truths enunciated in it. The exclusively mystical 
treatise of Saint Jnaneshwara, the philosophical disquisition of 
Lokmanya Tilak, and the chaste ethological exposition of Mahatma 
Gandhi are instances in point. Sri Aurobindo has averred the riddle 
of the crown of the wisdom of ancient Rishis that it is not possible 
to spell out the exact metaphysical connotation of the Gita because 
of the divergence of the original commentaries which have been 
and are stil] being written on it, “for they all agree in each disagree- 


*Sri Aurobindo Marg, Dehradun. 
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ing with all the others. Each finds in the Gita its own system of 
metaphysics and trend of religious thought. But we can seek in 


the Gita the actual living truths it contains, apart from their meta- . 


physical form". 


Sri Aurobindo’s luminous exposition of this noumenal treasury 
of Indian thought, vide his ‘Essays on the Gita’ sets out its inner 
significances in a way that brings them home to the modern mind. 
According to him, the Gita isa great synthesis of Aryan spiritual 
culture. It teaches us the technique of action, which lays emphasis 
on non-attachment to action and inaction, as also tothe result of 
action, even though action is necessary for everybody including the 
Avatar; as Shri Krishna ‘affirms in the Gita (1V—l4 and 
Ill —22) : ry 


a ai aafafaraiea a A RATA EJZ I 
afa at dfaa safai a TAAA l 


< Works fix not themselves on me, nor have l desire for the 
fruits of actions; he who thus knoweth Me is not bound by works". 
(IV—14) 


q À qratfer aiat Frama feaa 1 
qamarata ad wa a Saf a 


“Arjuna, there is nothing in the three worlds for Me to do nor is 
there anything worth attaining unattained by Me; yet! continue to 
work and abide in the path of action". (I!|—22) 


Action is for self-finding, self-fulfilment and self-1ealization. The- 
refore, the technique of action consists in finding out the truth of one's 
Own highest and inmost existence and living in it. For that purpose 
the seeker has to know his true self andto be one with the self of 
all others; to know that his soul is a portion of God, the Supreme 
Self. All actions are to be dedicated to Him. 


Sri Aurobindo exhorts us thus to accept life and action : “But 
God in the world and you in the world are realities; the world and 


you are true and actual powers and manifestations of the Supreme”. 
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About our spiritual existence he says in terms ofthe Gita: "The 
real soul and self of usis hidden from our intelligence by its 
ignorance of inner things, by a false identification, by an 
absorption in our outward mechanism of mind, life and body’’. The 
inner things can be revealed to our intelligence only when we learn 
to live in our spiritual existence. The Gita shows us how the func- 
tions of life in general, and of the human activity in particular, can 
be harmonised with the spiritual existence. Life here in the world 
can be reconciled with life in the spirit by attaining ‘‘a new poise of 
being and by the light of a liberating knowledge’. A further 
revealation of the Gita is that ‘the alone is the superman who most 
‘manifests the highest nature of the godhead in humanity’. Only he 
knows the rule of living consciously in the Divine and of performing 
actions from that consciousness. 


Human lite and death, repeated through the aeons, are a long 
process by which the human being makes himself fit for immortality. 
Immortality is the home to which the soul travels through the count- 
less cycles: of birth and death By ‘immortality’ is meant-the transcen- 
dence of life and death. “It means that ascension by whi_h man 
ceases to live as a mind-informed body and lives asa spirit and in 
the spirit”. This is the only one way to immortality because the 
Spirit is the sole eternal entity, as the Gita proclaims : 
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a aad fart ar rara — 

a yar afaar ar a ya: 1. 

aat fac: azadisa FUT | 

q eat gant TAT u (I-20) 


i.e. “The soul isnot born nor does it die, nor is ita thing 
that comes into being once and Passing away will never come into 
being again. It is unborn, ancient, sempiternal; it is not slain with 
the slaying of the body”. Incidentally this truth has been enunciated 
in similar term in the Kathopanisad also (Il-18). In other words Sri 
Aurobindo has said ; “Real immortality is divinisation, the creation 
of a divine life in matter”. 


AR The Gita is fundamentally a Vedantic work. It is one of the 
_ threee recognised authorities for the Vedantic teaching (termed 


` 
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‘Prasthana-Traya’ in Indian mysticism) the other two being the 
Brahm-Sutras and the Upanishads. However, the Vedantic truths of 
the Gita are coloured by the ideas of the Sankhya and the Yoga. 
‘Sankhya’ is the analysis, the enumeration of the principles of our 
being, of which the ordinary mind sees only the combinations and 
the results of combination, It does not seek to synthesise but 


explains existence by two original principles whose inter-relation 
is the cause of the universe. The first principle is“ 


‘Purusha’ who is the pure, conscious, inactive, immobile’ and 
ihmutabile Supreme Being. The second is ‘Prakriti’ which is active 
and mechanical, and by being reflected in He, Purusha it assumes: 
the appearance of consciousness. ; 


The Vedantic Sankhya of the Gita is distinct from ‘the traditional 
Sankhya philosophy of Kapila and the Sankhya Karika of Ishwara 
Krishna. The Gita affirms the Divine as S3if and Purusha while 
the- traditional Sankhya denies him atheistically. Matter and Force 
are the same in the sinkhya, which explains what modern Sciencé 
leaves in obscurity, viz. the process; by which the mechanical and 
inconscient Prakriti takes on the “appearance of consciousness. 
The Gita fuses the lanjuag2 of tie vesina with the language of 
thë Sankhya. 


Prakriti is cosnstituted of the three ‘gunas’ or essential modes 
of energy-‘sattwa’ the seed of intelligence; ‘rajas’, the seed of force 


and action; and ‘tamas’, the seed of inertia and non-intelligencé 


of imbecitity. When these three modes of the cardinal enercy are 


in a state of equilibrium all is at rest. But when the equilibrium is 
disturbed, then the entire business of ceaseless creation, conservat- 


ion begins, unrolling the phenomena of the cosmos. The Vedantic ` 


Sankhya of the Gita explains thus the cause and existence of the 
cosmos On the plane of individuality it teaches us not to consider 
Ourselves as the doer of actions but that ail actions are done 2y 
the essential modes of Nature. 


Hence Sri Krishna exhorts Arjuna : 
saa: faafaa q: saifa ater: | 


agg fayzreat watefafa maa u (LET-27) 
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deafag agrarel wradferaraat: | N 
q qq ada aft aar a asa 1 (TI-20) 


nfa gan QATAR yaar | 
faaadfaiangar ggaea fanasaz: 1 (IIL-30) 


“While actions are being entirely done by the modes of Nature, 
he whose self is bewildered by egoism thinks that it is his ‘i’ which 
is doing them. But one,who knows the true principles of the 
division of the modes and of works, realises that it isthe modes 
which are acting and reacting on each other, and is not caught in 
them by attachment. Giving up the works tc Me, with thy conscious- 
ness founded in the Self, free from desire and egoism, fight (or | 
persevere in the battle of life) delivered from the fever (affliction) of 


CN 


the soul.” 


The Vedantic Yoga of the Gita has ‘Buddhi’, the intelligent will, 
as its basis. ‘Buddhi’ is the intermediary fulcrum of the operational 
apparatus of life, between the senses and mindon one side and 
the soul on the other. To act with right intelligence, and therefore a 
right will, fixed in the One, aware of the one Self in all, and acting 
Out of its equal serenity, not being distracted under the plurality 
of the impulses of one's Superficial mental self is the vital principle 
of the Yoga of the intelligent will. The Vedantic Yoga of the Gita 
is distinct from the Yoga system of Patanjali, which isa purely \, 
subjective method of Rajayoga. The Gita's Yoga isa process of 
natural soul development, works being its distinctive characteristic 

and means of the highest ascent of the individual consciousness. 
This Yoga is synthetic and integral, directing all the powers of our 
l being towards God. The Gita provides two definitions of this Yoga— 
ama AM geyq j-e- “it is the equality (or equanimity in failure 
and success etc.) thatis meant by Yoga (11-41). aya: FAJ PTAA, 
i. e. “Yoga is skill in works” (11-49). The Yoga of the Gita is itself 
a synthesis of “a Yoga of integral will and its works, Yoga of inte- 
gral love, adoration and devotion and a Yoga of an integral spiritual 
perfection of the whole being and of all its parts and states and 
Powers and motions." All can if they will, even to the lowest and 
sinfullest among men, enter into the path of this Yoga. And if 
there is a true self surrender and an absolute unegoistic 


| 
ii 
i 
1 


a 
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faith tn tke indwelling Divinity, success is certain in this 
path. 


Sri Aurobindo has further clarified that in the Gita, Sankhya 
and Yoga are only two convergent parts of the same Vedantic truth 
orrather two concurrent ways of approaching its realisation, the 
one philosophical, intellectual, analytic, the other intuitional, 
devotional, practical, ethical, synthetic, reaching knowledge 
ihrough experience. The Gita recognises’ no real difference in their 
teachings. It synthesizes the Sankhya doctrine of literation by know- 
ledge and the Yoga doctrine of literation by works. 


The Upanishads in dealing with the truths of the Sankhya 
system seem to speak only of two Purushas. But the Gita 
speaks of the three Purushas, or rather a triple status of the 
Purusha—the ‘Kshara’ i. e. the mobile and mutable Nature; the 
‘Akshara’ i.e. the immobile Immutable, silent and inactive Self: 
the ‘Purushottama' i. e. supreme Brahman, the susreme Self, who 
possesses both the immutable unity andthe mobile multiplicity. 
Multiplicity is part of the spiritual nature of the: One, who is the 
embodiment of integral unity. 


Sri -Aurobindo has synthesized the controversial adage of 
Sankara’s Advaita Vedanta—garqcq aafqeqr i. e. “Brahman is the 
sole Reality and the world is unreal”, by his thasis that the 
Consciousness of man is of a double kind and corresponds toa 
double truth of existence; for there is a truth of the inner reality and 
a truth of the outer appearance. According as he livesin one or 
the other, he will be amind dwelling in human ignorance ora 
soul founded in divine knowledge.” Thus from the mental point of 
view the world appears to be a greater reality than the Spirit. The 
vermental interpretaion of Sri Aurobindo is that the world is real 
in the sense that it is a manifestation of the Supreme Being And 
from the purely spiritual view-point the Divine or Brahman is the 
Sole Reality; Only He, the One, exists; all else is shadowy and unreal. 
Sri- Aurobindo has accomplished the synthesis of Vedantic 
Sankhya also by asserting that “Nature her-self is only a power of 
Spirit, Praiti the force of the Purusha.” 


In terms of the Gita “a perfect perfecticn comes only by living 
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in the supreme.and the whole Divine.’ Then the aspirant ‘sees all j 
in God and God in all, he sees all things as Vasudeva......He lives 
and acts as a soul and portion of the universal consciousness and 

he is filled with the transparent divine delight, a spiritual 

| 

| 

\ 


power; ' 
s the divine action and his status the 


Ananda. His action become 
highest spiritual status.” According to Sri Aurobindo, the Gita dema- 


nds of us to live in the Self, to see the Self in ail and all in the Self 
and.all as Self. Incidentally, in one of his ‘Letters on Yoga’ he has 
defined ‘Self’ as “the conscious essential existence, one in all. 
The prerequisites of such a high status are renunciation of desire, 
attachment and eyo, and transcendence of the lower nature. 


The teaching of the Gita emphasises inner askesis (i. e. ‘tapas’ 
or austerity of conscious force) as distinct from physical asceticism. 
The tenets of the divine discourse of Lord Krishna to Arjuna, the 
symbol of the common bewildered man, are - renouncement of 
desire, ‘samata’ (equaminity) and proficiency in action. Sri Aurobindo 
explains Arjuna’s dejection and bewilderment in remarkable words ; 
“The refusal of Arjuna to persevers in his divinely appointed work . 
proceeded fromthe ego sanse in him, ‘ahamkara’. Behind it was a 
mixture and confusion and tangled error of. idea and impulsions of 
the sattwic, rajasic, tamasic ego, the vital nature’s fear of sin and 
its personal consequences, the heart's recoil from individual griet 
and suffering, the clouded reason covering of egositic impulses 


by self-deceptive specious pleas of right and virtue ..--- 


Desire always brings confusion of mind and limitation of the 
will. Desire is the chief enemy of spiritual perfection. Therefore 
the Gita declares in explicit terms : 


fagia arava: aateqaracta fa:ega: | 

faint fag: a manfa n (I-71) 

“Who abandons all desires and lives and acts free from 
longing, who has no “or “mine”, he attains to the great 


peace.” 


‘Samata’ signifies casting away liking and disliking: 
preference and repudiation, receiving with an equal heart and 
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mind success and failure, honour and dishonour, esteem and scorn, 
iove and hatred—‘‘for you must fix not no these differences but 
on that which is the same in all, onthe self which all are, on the 
Divine in every creature’, in the words of Sri Aurobindo. 
And in this context the Gita says : 


gia dfsa: aii aot area feaa aa: | 
fafa far aa aeg war à Raa: u (V-19) 


Even here on earth they have conquered the creation whose 


mind is established in equality : the equal Brahman is fau'tless, 
therefore they live in the Brahman.” 


Proficiency in action implies that we do not tegard ourselves 
as the doer of works and remain seated in our self above the play, 
free from the perturbation of. the three .Gunas. It demands of us 
action, complete and divine, done as the willing and understanding 
instruement of the Divine, done forthe self in us and others, and 
forthe good of the world. The divine way of action is to put out 
from us attachment to fruit and recompense and to labour. only fer 
the sake of the work itself that has to be done. We are to demand 
no fruit and accept whatever result is given to us. We are to cease 
to regard our work as our Own. As we have abandoned the fruits of 
our work so we must surrender the work also to the Lord of action 
and sacrifice. We are to make each act of our mind, each act of 
our heart, each act of our body a sacrifice to the Divine. We are 
to give up all sense that we are the doer. We are to surrender all 
our actions to the Divine, without any vestige of the ego and any 
tinge of desire. Thus by giving the active nature as well as the self 
to the Divine we shall become divine. The Gita enjoins proficiency 
in action on us in momentous terms : 


Hrvratapreed AT BAY RATAT | 
ar miraga à gisan (11-47) 
“Thou has a rightto action, but only to action, never to its 


fruits; let not the furits of the works be thy motive. neither let there 
any attachment to inactivity.” 
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The synthesis of these three tenets has been epitomized by 
Sri Aurobindo : “that action should be preferred to inaction 
and that superiority lies with the true, the inner renunciation of 
desire by equality andthe giving up of works tothe supreme 
Purusha”. The overall synthesis of the Gita has been summed 
up by Sri Aurobindo thus : “Renunciation is indispensable, but 
the true renunciation is the inner rejection of desire and egoism; 
without that the outer physical abandoning of works is a thing 
unreal and ineffective...... knowledge is essential, there is no 
higher force for liberation, but works with knowledge are also needed; 
py the union of knowledge and works the soul dwells entirely in 
the Brahmic status not only in repose and inactive calm, butin 
the very midst .and stress and violence of action. Devoiion is 
all important, but works with devotion are also important; by the 
union of knowledge, devotion and works the soulis taken up 
‘into the highest status of the Ishwara to dwell there in tha Purush- 
ottama who is master at once of the eternal spiritual calm andthe 
eternal cosmic activity”. 


| 


Man lives imprisoned in the ignorance of his mental, vital 
and physical nafure. He is in reality an embodied soul who is 
involved in material end mental nature. He Ought to be master 
and ruler of his nature. Each man has a Swadharma, a Jaw of his 
inner being which he must find out and follow. He must do the 
action that is demanded by his Swadharma and “reject all motive 
of egoism all initiation of self will, all rule of desire, until he can 
make complete surrender of all the ways or his being to the 
Supreme. Then the supre e Presence within him will take up his 
Yoga and carry it swiftly along the lines of his Swabhava to its 
consummate completion”. The best human knowledge is oniy half 
knowledge and the highest human virtue is a thing of know ledge and 
the highest human virtue is a thing of mixed quality. The first door 
of escape out of this limitation of man’s possibilities is ina 
certain high trend toward impersonality, a movement 
inwards towards something large and  unjversal towards 
the nimbus of the supreme Presence, 


‘Ths Gita’s injunction is : 
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agiagi fano: veaa iega, | 
gaa feat Taqani warag: n (111-35) 


“One's own law Of being, Swadharma is: preferable; though 
in itself faulty, than the law of being of any otter, well-performed. 
Perilous it is to follow an alien law." 


Besides being historical personages Sri Krishna and Arjuna 
are symbolic entities also. Sri Krishna is the Divine Consciousness, 
the eternal Avatat, descended into human consciousness and seated 
within heart of all beings. Arjuna is the struggling human soul 
who has not yet received the knowledge, but has grown. fit to 
receive it by action. In the Veda also there is the’ image of the 
human soul—Kutsa—and the divine Indra riding in one chariot 
through a great battle to the goal of a high aspiring effort. That 
parable is of the inner life of man, the human sou! growing into 
the likeness of the Divine by the increasing illumination of 
Knowledge. 


Kurukshetra is the symbol of life which is a battle anda field 
of death. “We must acknowledge Kurukshetra; we must submit 
to the law of Life by Death before we can find our way to the life 
immortal” —thus exhorts Sri Aurobindo. The vision of fhe imperi- 
shable Self—‘Virat Swaroopa'—of tha Lord, which Arjuna saw 
with an appalled gaze (vide chapter X! of the Gita) is the apparition 
ofthe Lord of Time and Death, the universal Destroyer. The 
Gita was composed at a time when war was even more than it is 
ow a necessary part of human activity andthe idea ofits elimina- 
tion from the scheme of life would have been an absolute chimera. 
Until the time when universal peace will prevail uniterruptedly “the 
aspect of battle andthe nature and function of manasa _ fighter 
have to be accepted and accounted for by any practical philosophy 
ənd religion." The Gita finds out the way how this aspect of 
human fife can be harmonised with the spiritual existence. It consi- 
ders war as an inevitable part of human life, but holds that war 
Serves the ethical and spiritual development, which isthe real 
Object of life. Although waris destructive of the bodily life of 
individual persons, it is constructive of their inner life and the 
ethical elevation of the human race. 


y 
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The Gita is a book of spiritual life, and not of practical ethics 
as several of its commentators have assumed. According to Sri 
Aurobindo, it is a mistake to interpret ‘it from the standpoint 
of today. and force it to teach us the primary duty as 
the highest and all sufficient law. Although it prefers action 
fo inaction, it does not rule out the renunciation of worss but 
accepts it as one of the ways to the Divine. Further, although the 
Gita teaches equality .and equanimity for a person who is well 
advanced on the path, it does not preach indifference to good and 
evil, as also fo virtue and sin, for the ordinary man. ‘‘Undoubtedly. 
the Gita is a Gospel of Works, but of works which culminate in 
knowledge, that is in spiritual realisation and quietude, and of 
works motived by devotion, i.e. a conscious surrender of one’s 
whole self first into the hands and then into the being of the 
Supreme, and not at all of < works as they are understood 
by the modern mind, not at all an action dictated by egoistic ana 
altruistic, -by personal social, humanitarian motives, principles, : 
ideals’’. 


A unique feature of the Gita is that although it does not 
repudiate the scriptural knowledge, it characterizes the predominance™ 
of ‘Para-vidya’ (the higher empiricel Knowledge of Brahman or 
Self) over the revelatory enlightenment of the Vedas even, which 
is termed: ‘Aparavidya’.’ in unequivocal terms the Gita 
declarea : 


Anwafasar tar faeshat ara 
fagedt faaan faaan araara i (11-45) 
= “The action ofthe (Il-45) three gunas is the subject-matter 

of the Veda; but do thou become free from the triple gui.a, without 
the ‘qualities, ever based in the true being (the Self), absolutely 
unconcerned about the acquisition of wants and preservation of 
what has already been attained”. 

amai SAA Tag: OTA | 

Saraag Faq PAEA faataa: M (11-46) 


“As much use as there is ina well with water in flood on 
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every side, so much is there in all the Vedas for the man of learning, 
the Brahmana, who has the Knowledge”. 


ay fafa frreat à aar arafa faeaar i 
qarara afeeder araara n (11-53) 


«When thy intelligence’ which is bewildered by the Sruti, (i e. 
Scripture) shall stand unmoving and stable in Samadhi; then shalt 
thou attaint to Yoga.” 


faargeft stata zaafa n (VI-44) 


“Even the seeker after the knowledge of Yoga goes beyond 
the range of the Vedas and Upanishads". 


Thus the Knowledge of the knower has been described in 
the Gita as passing beyond the range of the scriptures. The Vedas 
and Upanishads have been declared to be unnecessary for the man 
of realization, ‘‘who knows"’. Sri Aurobindo has also said in the 
same strain: “When thou shalt have gone beyond knowing, thou 
shalt have Knowledge." 


Further, even inthe scriptural knowledge, the ‘Apara-vidya’, 
the Gita emphasises the preponderance of Spirituality over religion. 
Incidentally, the Mother has explained* the difterence between yoga 
(or spfrituality) and religion thus (epitomised version) : If someone 
has a personal feeling somehow that something like the Divine 
(or God) exists and begins to make all sorts of efforts to find this 
Divine, to discover what He is, to become aquainted with Him and 
unite with Him; then this person is doing yoga (or pursuing spiritua— 
lity). On the other hand if this person has noted down all the proce- 
sses he has used and constructs a fixed system and says to others— 
‘the Divine is like this, to find the Divine you must make this 
Particular gesture, perform this ceremony (or ritual), and you must 
admit that this is the Truth and the only right method to attain the 
summum bonum; then it becomes a religion. On being asked whether 
someone, who follows a religion and has good capacity, can go 
farther to reach identification with the Divine, the Mother replied : 
“It is impossible. Religion is always a limitation of the spirite........ 
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In this context Sri Aurobindo avers the limitations thus : 
“These religions have their individual victories, call in some ray 
ofa higher light, impose some shadow of a larger spiritual or 
semi-spiritual rule, but cannot effect a completory, ‘end flatly in a 
compromise and in the act of compromise are defeated by life’. Ang 
he eulogises spirituality in these terms : “The mind moves under | 
the limiting compulsion of the triple lower nature, it erects its | 
standards in obedience to the tamasic, rajasic or at highest.the 
sattwıc qualities; but the destiny of the soul is a divine perfection 
and liberation and that can only be based in the freedom of our 
highest self, can only be found by passing through its vast imperson- | 
ality and universality beyond mind into the integral light of the 


immeasurable Godhead and supreme Infinite who is beyond all 
if 


If one is attached to forms, one can never go any farther,” 
| 
| 
| 
f 


Dharmas.” 
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ESSAYS ON LEO TOLSTOY, Editor : T. R. Sharma, 
“Shalabh Prakashan, Meerut : 1989; pp 269; Rs. 300/. 


‘It is a great book,:born out of a great academic exercise, a two- 
day Seminar organized by the Department of English, Meerut 


a 


teachers, including the editor and Prof. R S. Sharma, Professor & Head 
of English Department, and Professor Richard Dutt of Allahabad 
University. Other significant contributors are Prof. V.G. Budai, Visiting 
Professor of Russian Language at Meerut Uuiversity, Prof. Masoodul 
Hasan, Prof. Mohammad Yaseen, Prof. K.K. Sharma, Prof. Harish 
Raizeda. The book has been further graced by the contributions of M/s 
Vohra, Saleem Ahmed, M.H. Khan, M.K. Choudhury, J.P. Savita, MM 

Habib, Arun Kumar, Narayan Sharma, SK. Sharma, Subhash Chandra 

and three ladies—Resma Aquil, Asha Viswas and Manorama Trikba. 


= 


Dr. T.R. Sharma’s Introduction to the book isa scintillating - 
exercise, It traces the history of the heroic sufferings of the Russians — 
and their brave efforts to construct a new country. After giving a 
political and social history of the USSR from the 13th century to) 


times, the author switches over to literary history and i 


ninteenth century in Russian literary history was a gol en | 


| 
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Tolstoy’s influence has been a living one. 


K.K. Sharma in his article, ‘Virginia Woolf on Tolstoy,” puts 
in correct perspective the Tolstoyan recognition in England with the 


also sketches the life-history of Tolstoy. The Introduction shows how | 
| 
| 
| 
favourable response ot Virginia Woolf, D.H. Lawrence ang | 


E M. Forster. It summarizes succinctly Woolf’s analysis of Tolstoy's 
fictional work. 


In his paper, '‘A Three-Tier Study” of Tolstoy's War and Peace, | 
Prof. T.R. Sharma opines that this novel can be studied on three | 


planes— (a) a family chronicles, (b) a historical novel, and (c) a psycho- 
spiritual study of man in a given’ situation, 


Prof. R.S. Sharma presents an in-depth study of the ‘Point of View’ 
with special reference to The Death of Ivan Ilyich. 


‘Dr. Narayan Sharma studies eclipse and the apocalypse in 
Resurrection and brings into light Tolstoy's philsophico-religious 
Preoccupations. He refers to Tolstoy’s largeness of vision. 


Resurrection is also studied by Dr. Shrawan K. Sharma as a spiritual 
quest of Tolstoy. The hero of the novel kills his spiritual instinct im 
favour of the animal instinct and then turns towards righteousness ‘just 
like Tolstoy, and at last is self-satisfied, remorsed and cleansed. 


Manorama Trikha focuses on the deeper meanings in Anna Karenina. 
She says that this work was born out of Yolstoy’s experiences of life, 
and that the novel has a double vision (a) personal or emotional vision, 
and (b) Socio-moral vision. 

Arun Kumar revaluates Anna Karesnina, as ‘something huge and 
merciless’. 

Richard Dutt analyses Tolstoy's Christian 


= atempts to evaluate The Power of Darkness 
and religion. 


preoccupation and 
in the light of realism 


“Resma Aquil engages with the problem of w 
in The Kreutzer Sonata and focuses ` 
emancipation. 


Gi 


omen and marriage 
on the problem of female 
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J.P. Savita comments on Tolstoy’s vision of history in War and 
Peace. To Tolstoy, he opines, history was universal history. 


Masoodul Hassan's paper, ‘‘Some Aspects of Tolstoyana in India” 
reflects on India’s interest in Tolstoy and vice versa. It is a painstaking 
study giving a thread-wise break-up of Tolstoyana in Indian Languages, 


S.K. Vohra analyses T'olstoy'’s last phase which he calls ‘a 
regression into Utopia’ 


Asha Vishwas views Tolstoy's views on Christ and Christianity in 


a new light. 


Saleem Ahmed summarises the pedagogical ideas of Tolstoy (1828- 
1910). He focuses on Tolstoy’s criticism of governmental interference in 
public education. 


Harish Raizada propagates that there were two Tolstoys—Tolstoy 
the artist and Tolstoy the Prophet, and explores Tolstoy’s views on art 
and artists: 


M.H. Khan's “Tolstoy’s Critique of Shakespeare“ is a brilliant 
analysis of Tolstoy's critical analysis of Shakespeare's art. 


M.K. Chaudhary explores the mystery of death in Tolstoy’s fiction 
iz his article entitled, “Epiphany of Death in Tolstoy's Fiction.’’ 


Thus. the book under review is a collection of twenty—one research 
papers which offer us valuable insights. As the titlesuggeststhe book covers 
a wide spectrum of themes covering almost every important aspect of 
Tolstoy. Masoodul Hasan in ‘Some Aspects of Tolstoyana in India’ estab- 
lishes Tolstoy’s popularity in India. The author refers for the affection 
and understanding of the Russian Servant which was reciprocated and 
encouraged by a few Indians to seek his advice and moral support for 
the cause of India’s freedom. The other evidence of this reciprocation 
is the literary response which is discernible in Indian languages. We may 
take a brief view of some Indian languages writings on Tolstoy in English 
Assamese, Bengali, Gujrati, Hindi, Kannada, Malyalam, Manipuri, 
Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, Sanskrit, Tamil, Telgu and Urdu. 
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to show Tolstoy’s open-eyed and fearless accounts in the social, religious 


and educational movement. 


This account is further carried by Reshma Aquil, Subhasb Chandra, 
Richard Dutt and Sharwan K, Sharma, who emphasize that an awakening 
or cleansing of the soul is not foreign to man. In this life he has several 
umes the awakenings but each time the temptations of the world entraps 
him and without noticing it he fails again often lower than before. But 
the free spiritual being alone is true, alone powerful, alone eternal, 
Tolstoy with the aim of incorporating the denuciation searches for a 
remedy, that will cure mankind, not to use the soul to preserve and 
cultivate the physical being but to use the physical being to preserve and g 


cultivate the soul. 


S. K. Vohra, Asha Vishwas and Saleem Ahmad have endeavoured f 
| 


The essays contributed by M.H. Khan, K. K. Sharma, Mohammad 
Yasin and V.G. Budai establish his literary relationship with Shakes- 
peare, Virginia Woolf, Prem Chand and M. K. Gandhi. The remaining 
contributors conceatrate themselves on Tolstoy’s works separately, Harish 
Raizada on Tolstoy’s views on Art and Artists, M. K. Choudhary on 
Epiphany of Death in Tolstoys’ fiction, Arun Kumar & Manorma B. 
Trikha on Anna Karenina, Narayana Sharma on Eclipse and Apocalypse 
in Resurrection, R, S. Sharma on the Death of Ivan llyich: A study in 
Point of View and Richard Dutt on Akim: The Patient Christ in the 
Power of Darkness. 


1 

| 

l In fact, the book is not merely a collection of essays but a 
| valuable exercise to bring into light the Tolstoyan vision of life. The 
get up is nice. The editor deserves congratulations as well as gratitudes, 


Reviewed by 

Prof. R.L. Varshney 

Prot. & Head, English Deptt. 
G.K.V., Hardwar 
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Editorial 


The Sept.’ 89 issue of the Vedic Path is before the readers. 
It has a few scintillating research papers. Prof. Harish Raizada’s 
paper tries to trace india’s contribution to the Western Thought, 
more particularly tne influence of the Gita on T.S. Eliot's Jorr 
Quartets, \t is a deep-searching and scholarly attempt to show 
Eliots love for the ‘Wisdom of the East’. Dr. Rajender Nath 
Sharma's “Apurva in Mimamsa"! studies Apurva (unseen potency) 
an important aspect in Mimamsa. Dr. M.K. Mohanti studies 
‘illusion’ inthe context of Davita Vedanta. Dr. Rakesh Sharma 
in his paper “Sovereignty in Mouryan Period” throws light on 
the nature of government in the Mouryan Period. Dr. Ambuj 
Sharma's paper, “Leo Tolstoy-the Champion of Peace, Love and 
Non-violence’”’ is self-revealing by its very title. 


Dr. Biswanarayan Shastri’s paper “The Role of Samavaya 
as Foundation of Causality in Nyaya-Vaisesika Philosophy” 
focuses on the theory of causation which is the pivot of all the sys- 
tems of Indian philosophy, and which is absolutety necessary 
for explaining logically the phenomenon of the world. It is a sear- 
ching and penetrating paper. It is worthy of its author’s eminence- 
Dr. Vibha Gaur in her paper ‘Problem of the Possibility ot the 
Universal Negation According to Nyaya and Buddhism’ discusses 
the problem of the possibility of the universal negation according 


to Nyaya Buddhism. 


Dr. Gangaram Garg in his article “Swami Dayanand’s Approach 
x ' 

to Nationalism" throws a new light on Swami Dayanand's 
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nationalism and tries to prove that even if Swami Dayanand had not 
established Arya Samaj for which he is remembered so much, he 
would have been remembered for his contribution to nationalism. 
This paper comes from a person who is the writer of a number 
of Encyclopaedias and has written a number of papers and edited 
a book on Swami Dayanand and Arya Samaj. Swami Dayanand’s 
call to the Vedas, according to him, also meant the restoration 
of the idea of nationalist politics and national character. 


Dr. Ajai Sharma’s paper on Hardy and Forster is a specimen 
of a new approach to these two English novelists. The paper 
shows how Hardy's Egdon Heath and Forster's India are on 


parallel lines. 


Shri GBK Hooja's paper “Threats to India’s National | 
Character and Psyche-Lessons from History’ inspires us 
to draw lessons from history for national security, character and | 
mind. According to him, a strong central govt. is necessary for | 
national security. A strong command and generalship is necessary 
for a victory. The dangers to national unity and integrity are 
from dogma, superstitions, fundamentalism, elitism, eclusivism, 
caste consciousness, untouchability, aversion to manual labour, 
| grab, gract, corruption, etc. National unity can be preserved by 
| restoring human values and moral values, co-operation, good 
| citizenships, neighbourliness, mutual help, fellow-feeling, equality, 
justice and fairplay. 


Nirmala Mukherjee’s paper ‘A Passage More Than India’ was 


= originally an address to the students and faculty members of 
| Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya. The abstract of which was 
ell made available by the speaker in the form of her notes, has been 


reproduced to show West's indebtedness to East. The learned 
Professor has shown new directions to researchers and seekers after 


i knowledge. It is a deep and original study. Dr. U.S. Bist in his 
| paper studies the nature of perception. He discusses perception 
| in the light of various philosophical systems and theories. Dr. 


Sharwan K. Sharma’s paper throws a new light on R.K. Narayan’s 
short stories by studying his ‘inborn deviants’. 
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The “Gita” and T.S. Eliot, with 
special reference to “Four Quartets” 


— Prof. Harish Raizada* 


I 


In T.S Eliot’s drama, The Confidential Clerk, one of the characters, 
Lady Elizabeth, tells Colby: 


And then | took up the Wisdom of the East 
t And believed, for a while in reincarnation. 
That seemed to explain it all. | don't believe it now. 
That was only a phase. But it made it all so simple 
To be able to think that one’s earthly parents 
Are only the means that we have to employ 
To become incarnate. And that one’s real ancestry 
Is one’s previous existences... --- 
..... Something we have been 
from eternity. Something .. Straight from God. 
That means that we are nearest to God than to any one. 


1 


Eliot's love for the ‘Wisdom of the East’ was not merely a 
Passing phase and he was not drawn towards the mystic faith of 
India by way of mere pretentious curiosity. He gravitated towards it 
in his earnest quest for consolation from despair and 
ness and disenchantment of the life in Europe suffer 


“Professor (Retd.) of English, A.M.U., Aligarh 
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Strange Gods that if he could not go further into it, it was for fear of 
losing his sense of participation in the Western tradition.2 He 
later on himself says that his poetry showed a very Significant 
“influence of Indian thought and sensibility.” 


Eliot came under the spell of Oriental philosophy as early as 
1909 through the lectures of Prof. Irving Babbit on Budhhism and 
of George Santayana on Indian transcendentalism while Studying 
tor his graduate course at Harvard. It was, however, in 1911 that he | 
applied himself seriously to the ancient philosophy of India by reading | 
Sanskrit and Pali under the guidance of Charles Lanman and | 
Patanjali's metaphysics under J. H. Woods. Among the religious | 
books ot'‘The Forest Philosophers of India,” Eliot was most impressed | 
bythe Upanishads and the Bhagwad-Gita as he confessed to Ranjee | 
Shahani in his interview by him.t The Bhagavad-Gita which contains f 
the kernel of Vedanta philosophy was described by him as “the next | 
greatest philosophical poem to the Divine Comedy within my | 
@xperience’’.® | 


II 


work, Jour Quartets, its echoes reverberate in his earlier poem, Tha 
Waste Land and plays also. In the third section of The Waste Land, 
called the “Fire Sermon’, Eliot emphasizes the presence of sufferings 
| in the world as a result of the sexual perversions of mankind burning 


While the impact of the Gite is clearly visible on Eliot’s mature | 


r 


| with passion : 
k To carthage then | came 
4 Burning burning burning burning 


O Lord Thou pluckest me out 
| O Lord Thou pluckest 


burning. 
( The Waste Land, || 307-311 ) 


= Though here is an obvious ‘collocation’ of the Budha and St. 
| Augustine for eradicating evil and suffering by conquering passion, 
| yet the similar idea is expressed in the Gita also. 


Lord Krishna advising Arjuna to destroy lust remarks : 


Lust hides the Atman in its hungry flames, 
| The wise man's faithful foe, 
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Intellect, senses and mind 
Are fuel to its fire 
Thus it deludes 
The dweller in the body, 
Bewildering his judgement. 


Therefore, Arjuna, you must first control your senses, then kill 
this evil thing which obstructs discriminating knowledge and 
realization of the Atman.°® 


Eliot closes The Waste Land with ‘Shanti Mantra’ which is a 
formal ending to the Upanishads. His meaning of ‘peace’ here as 
“peace which passeth understanding” is similar to one given in the 


Gita : 


Enlightened, he passes 
At one to the highest 
The peace beyond passion. (p. 55) 


III 


The philosophical poem, Jour Quartets, represents Eliot's mature 
and considered views on life. In it he examines the categories of time 
and eternity and gives a consistent exposition of his Christian belief 
as orientated by the ancient Indian thought. In the second part of 
‘Burnt Norton’, the first poem of Jour Quartets, Eliot expounds one 
of the most fundamental ideas of his philosophy that of one Absolute 
Reality. He puts forward the belief that the universe is concourse of 


ceaseless change, but the ultimate reality ‘Logos’ is beynd change. 
This ‘Logos’ is neither arrest nor movement. It is like axle tree of 
a revolutionary wheel which moves and yet does not move. The 
Still point is the cause of all motions : 


All the stil point of the turning world. Neither 
flesh nor fleshness, 
Neither from nor towards, at the still point, there 
the dance is, 
But neither arrest nor movement. And do not call it fixity, 
Where past and future are gathered.’ 


Inthe Bhagavad-Gita we are givena detailed description of this 
i Reality, Brakman, almost in the same manner as conceived 
y Eliot ‘ 
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Author of this world, the unmoved and the moving 
You alone are fit for worship, you the highest. (p-95) 


Brahmnn is timeless, therefore, whoever seeks illumination must 
become oblivious to the passing of time, just as those who Seek 
Nirvana must detach themselves from temporal relations. The object 
of ‘Yoga’ is liberation of Nirwana. Liberation means divine union 
andthe annihilation of the individual. The word ‘Yoga’ suggests this 
union {or itis derived from the Sanskrit word ‘Yug' meaning ‘join’, 
In the Gita is pointed out : 


When a man has achieved non-attachment, self-mastery and 
freedom from desire through renunciation, he reaches union 


with Brahman, who is beyond all action. (p. 127) 


According to Eliot also liberation comes with the compre- 
hension of the Absolute Reality and freedom from desire : 


The inner freedom from the practical desire 
The release from action and suffering, release from the inner 
And the outer compulsion. (p. 9) 


The poet has comprehended this reality and experienced such 
moments when motion and rest are reconciled. Its experience brings 
partial ecstasy and partial horror, and man cannot endure it long: 


| 
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Erhebung without motion, concentration 
Without elimination, both a new world 

And the old made explicit, understood 

In the completion of its partial ecstasy, 

The resolution of its partial horror. 

Yet the enchainment of past and future 
Woven in the weakness of the changing body, 
Protects mankind from heaven and dammation 
Which flesh cannot endura. (pp. 9-10) 


SE ee Cos a SEa 


eS 


This experience of ecstasy and horror of the poet at the sight 
of the Absolute Reality is similar to that of Arjuna when Lord 
Krishna reveals himself tohim in his divine form or changeless 
j Atman : 


Then was Arjuna, that Lord of mighty riches, 
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overcome with wonder. His hair stood arect. He bowed low 
before God in adoration. (p. 92) 


Like Eliot who has remarked : 


Human kind 
Cannot bear very much reality. (p, 8) 


Arjuna toe cannot bear sight fer long and he begs of Lord Krishna : 


Deep is my delight, but still my dread is greater. 
Show me now your ether form, G Lord, be gracious. (p. 95) 


In the third section of “Burnt Norton”, Eliot suggests for man’s 
salvation in two ways which correspond with the Yoga of meditation 
and the Yoga of renunciation as preached by Lord Krishna to Arjuna 
in the Gite (pp 101-102 and pp 127-128) T.S. Eliot writes : 


Descend lower, descend only 

Into the word of prepetual solitude, 
World, not world, but that which is rot word, 
internal darkness, deprivation 

And destitution of all property, 
Dessication of the world of sense, 
Evacuation of the world of fancy. 
inoperancy of the world of spirit : 
This is the one way, and the other 

Is the same, not in movement 

But abstention from movement. (p. 11) 


The reference to light in the concluding lines of “Burnt Norton“. 
Sudden in a shaft of sunlight 
Even while the dust moves 
There rises the hidden laughter 
Of children in the foliage. (p. 13) 


is symbolic of divine revelation and has its parallels both in 
the Christian and Indian thoughts. In the Old Testament when God 
appeared to Moses it was out of a flame of fire, which dazzled the 
vision of Moses. Milton also refers to “Light unsufferable of divine 
Majesty". In the Bhagavad-Gita, God is described as ‘“‘shining sunlike, 


Self-luminous" (p. 75) We are also told how. 


When the light of the Atman 
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Drives out our darkness 

That light shines forth from us 
A sun is splendour, 

The revealed Brahman (p. 59} 


IV 


“East Coker”, the second poem of the Jour Quartets, explains 
Eliot's view that human civilization without divine guidance 
degenerates into a mere cycle of catastrophic events. The first and 
the last line of the poem, “In my beginning is my end” and ‘in my 
end is my beginning’’ remind us of the Indian thought, as to how a 
man’s birth in this world separates him from his heavenly abode 
and thus causes his spiritual death. His death in this wortd, however, 
once again brings him back to his heavenly abode. He thus begins 
his spiritual life again. 


Inthe concluding lines of the second section of this poem, 
Eliot criticizes pecple for their selfishness and preaches them to 
serve others and seek union with God : 


Do not let me hear 

Of the wisdom of old men, but rather of their folly, 
Their fear of fear and frenzy, their fear of possession, 
Of belonging to another, or others, or to God. (p. 18) 


In the Gita Lord Krishna says to Arjuna: 


Who burns with the bliss 
And suffers the sorrow 

Of every creature 

Within his own heart, 
Making his own 

Each bliss and each sorrow : 
Him | hold highest 
Off all the Yogis. (p- 67) 


A man can, however, serve others and be selfless only when 


l e is humble. Eliot therafore remarks : 


The only wisdom we can hope to acquire 
Is the wisdom of humility. (p. 18) 


Inthe Gita, Lord Krishna preaches similar humility to Arjuna 
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when he says : 

Therefore | tell you, 

Be humble, be harmless. 


Earlier in the poem Eliot points out that the darkness of death 
overshadows all who are busy in material pursuits, all who have 
«lost the motive of action”. Who is required to dispel this darkness 
is “the darkness Of God", which is similar to the vacuity of religious ` 
contemplation which can be attained only by the practice of the 
yogas. Eliot says : 


1 said to my soul, be still and let the dark come upon you 
Which shall be the darkness of God. (p. 19) 


The vacuity of a Yogi, however, soon turns into light as he 


| 
accomplishes the divine union. Eliot describes this divine revelation 
thus : ; 
So the darkness shall be the light, and the stillness the 
dancing. (p. 19) 
After this divine union one does not experience “the agony 
of death and birth" p. 20). In the Bhagavad-Gita, Lord Krishna says : 
When the dweller in the body 
Has overcome the gunas 
That cause this body, 
Then he is made free 


From birth and death. (p. 109) 


- (nthe concluding lines of the third section of “East Coker”, 
Eliot advocates tha negative way which consists in the complete 
negation of the self, in complete dispossession : 


In order to possess what you do not possess 


You must go by the way of dispossession. 
In order to arrive at what you are not 


You must go ‘through the way’ in which you are not. (p. 20) 
The idea is similar to what Lord Krishna says to Arjuna : 


When he casts from him 
Vanity, violence, 

Pride, lust, anger 

And all his possessions, 
Totally free 
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From the sense of ego 

And tranquil of heart : 

That man is ready 

For oneness with Brahman. (p. 128) 


The apparent opposition between human passivity and human 
activity is reconciled inthe Hindu belief by its emphasis on effort 
on one side and a complete resignation in the acceptance of the 
fruits of that effort on the other. Criticizing inertia and laziness 
Lord Krishna says to Arjuna : 


Freedom from activity is never achieved by abstaining from 
action. Nobody can become perfect by merely ceasing to act. 
(p. 44) 


A man should, however, “perform every action sacramentally 
and be free from all attachment to results” (p. 45). Eliot also believes 
strongly in human effort, and yet talks of passivity too. tn the same 
breath as he tells us “f said to my soul, be still, and let the dark 
come upon you”. (p. 19), or, “I said tomy soul, be still, and wait 
without hope (9. 19),” he also declares, “For us, there is only the 
trying. The restis not ous busines’’ (p. 22), or, We must be still 
and still moving” (p. 22). 


V 


“The Dry Salvages”, which is the core of the Jour Quartets, is 
still more saturated with the Indian thousht than earlier two poems. 
lis theme is the deeper exploration of anda deeper communion 
with reality, which corresponds to the Hindu belief of union with 
Brahman. This union brings bliss and illumination to the human 
soul. Inthe Gita souls which succeed in realizing Brahman are 
described as “illumined souls’’ (p. 54). Lord Krishna says to 
Arjuna : 


When you have reached enlightenment, ignorance wil! delude 
you no longer. In the light of that knowledge you will see the 
entire Creation within your own Atman and in me. (pn. 54-55) 


T. S. Eliot describes these moments of the vision of Reality f 


thus 7 
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The moments of happiness-not the sense of well being, 
| Fruition, fulfilment, security or affection, 

| Or even a very good dinner, but the sudden illumination 
| We had the experience but missed the meaning. (p. 28) 


The Hindu belief in metempsychosis does not appear very 
clearly on the surface in Eliot’s poetry. There are, however, obvious 
races of it in his works as is evident from Lady Elizabeth's remarks 


| t 
The Confidential Clerk. In the third section of ‘The Dry 


| to Colby in 
| Salvages", he refers to this belief when he points out that the 
| “travellers” who start on a journey are not the same when they 


arrive at their destination : 


| 

| 

You are not the same people who left that station 
Or who will arrive at any terminus. ; 

| and again when he says : 
Fare forward, you who think that you are voyaging: 

| You are not those who saw the harbour 

Receding, or those who will disembark. (p. 30) 


The travellers are asked to meditate during their journey upon 
Lord Krishna’s words to Arjuna concerning reincarnation : 


At the hour of death, when a man leaves his 
body, he must depart with his consciousness 
absorbed in me. Then he will be united with 

me. Be certain of that. Whatever a man remembers 
at the last, when he is leaving the body, will 

be realized by him in the hereafter, because 

that will be what his mind has most constantly 
dwelt on, during this life. (p. 75) 


Eliot's description, which at one point becomes literal 


translation, from the Gita runs as follows : 


Here between the bither and the farther shore 

While time is withdrawn, consider the future 

And the past with an equal mind 

At the moment which is not of action or inaction 

You can receive this ; On whatever sphere of being 
The mind of a man may be intent 

At the time of death ‘‘—that is one action 

(And the time of death is every mement) 

Which shall fructify in the lives of others. (pp. 30-31) 
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The emphasis on “faring forward" and acting without thinking | 
of its fruits, bring us one of the fundamental teachings of the Gita | 
in which Lord Krishna exhorts Arjuna to be free of the illusion of | 
time as progession and to do his duty without thinking of the fruits | 
of action : 


You have the right to work, but for the work's 
sake only, You have no right to the fruits of 
work. Desire for the fruits of work must never 
be your motive in working. (p. 40) 


l 
The ignorant work | 
For the fruit of their action 

The wise must work also 

Without desire | 
Pointing man's feet | 


To the path of his duty. (p. 47) 


T.S. Eliot berrowing the words of Lord Krishna also asks people 
to act without caring for fruits : 


And do not think of the fruits of action. 
Fare forward. (p. 31) 


again: > 
i Not fare well, 
| But fare forward, voyagers. (p 31) 
| The same command to pursue ordinary activity without 
attachment to the fruits of action was given by T.S. Eliot earlier in 
“East Coker” 
For us, there is only the trying. The rest is not our business. 
(p. 22) 
and in the first Chorus of the Rock : 
I say : take no thought of the harvest, 


But only of proper sowing. (p. 84) 


Just as Lord Krishna remarks that action rightly done brings 
release from the cycle of birth and death : 
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Action rightly renounced brings freedom; 
Action rightly performed brings freedom; 


Both are better 
Than mere shunning of action. (p. 66) 


T.S. Eliot points out : 


And right action is freedom 
From past and future also. (p. 33) ; 


The Lady of the fourth section of this poem is the Virgin of 
whose human substance God was made man, the timeless taking 
the temporal into itself. The image of Virgin Mary merges with that 
of Krishna in the Gita: 


Prakriti, this vast womb, 

I quicken into birth 

With the seed of all life: 

Thence, O son of Bharata, 

The many creatures spring. (p. 106) 


In the fifth section of “The Dry Salvages”, T. S. Eliot tells us 
how the saints aim at the apprehension of the point of intersection 
of the timeless with time : 


But to apprehend 

The point of intersection of the timeless 

With time is, an occupation for the saint 

No occupation either, but something given 

And taken, in a life-time's death in love, 

Ardour and selflessness and self-surrender. (p. 32) aie 


This apprehension brings about enlightenment in their lives — 
and is attained through self-surrender. The idea is similar to what © 
Lord Krishna tells Arjuna in the Bhagavad-Gita : 


In the calm of self-surrender, the seers renounce the fruits of 
their actions, and so reach enlightenment. Then they are free 
from the bondage of rebirth, and pass to that state which is 


beyond all evil. (p. 41) 4 
VI 


There is a certain contrast between ‘‘East Coker and “The 
'y Salvages” . the former deals mainly with the dark night of the 
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soul, while the latter has right action for its theme. But the opposite 
themes are combined in the poem of reconciliation, ‘‘Little Gidding", 


a a M: 


‘In the second section of the poem, Eliot describes that the 
poet's occupation like the saint's consists in ‘‘Selflessness ang 
‘self-surrender”’, a continual extinction of personality. The poet's 
life is to be purified and the release from the wrongs which human | 
flesh is heir to, is to be attained through the refining fire ‘The fire | 
of knowledge’. Eliot remarks : 


: From wrong to wrong the exasperated spirit 
Proceeds, unless restored by that refining fire. (p. 40) 


{In the fourth section of the poem Eliot again uses this symbol of 
i fire: : 


The only hope, or else despair 
' Lies in the choice of pyre or pyre- 
‘To be redeemed from fire by fire. (p. 42) 


po ree 


The Bhagavad-Gita refers to purification by fire when Lord 
“Krishna remarks : 


The blazing fire turns wood to ashes : 

The fire of knowledge turns all karmas to ashes. 
On earth there is no purifier 

As great as this knowledge. (p. 55) 


The third section of ‘‘Little Gidding” emphasizes Gita's message 
.of detachment from self as precondition for liberation It is 
‘distinguished from attachment and the untlowering state of indi- 
fference as pointed earlier in “The Dry Salvages”, and leads to 
i liberation from the future and the past : 


For liberation—not loss of love but expanding 
Of love beyond desire, and so liberation 
From the future as well as the past. (p. 40) 


At the beginning of the fifth section of the poen, Eliot repeats 
the idea earlier expressed in “East Coker’ as to how the birth in 
this world marks the end of man’s spiritual life, while his end in 
this world leads to his recovery of heavenly abode again : 


eye 


What we call the beginning is often the end 
And to make an end is to make a beginning. (p. 42) 
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J We are born with the dead; 


See, they return, and bring us with them. (p. 43) 


The poem closes with mortal and immortal life united in the 
resurrection symbol of the rose of heaven. The union is, however, 
possible only after the purification by fire : 


When the tongues of flame are in-folded 
Into the crowded knot of fire 
‘And the fire and the rose are One. (p. 44) 


in the Gita Lord Krishna remarks : 
Burnt clean in the blaze of my being, 
In me find home. (p. 51) 


Vi 


Like his poetry Eliot's plays also adumbrate a marked strain 
of Eastern philosophy. It is obvious from the general 
theme of the plays which deal with “the knowledge of the self” i. e. 
Vedantic “atmanan vidhi”. The ways chosen by the various protago- 
nists in these plays for the realization of this knowledge, however, 
differ according to their nature, situation and purpose in life. 
Thomas Backet in Murder in the Cathedral chooses the way of 
martyrdom. He, However, realizes : 

The true martyr is he who has become the instrument of God, 

who has lost his will in the will of God, and who no longer 

desires anything for himself, not even the glory of being a 

martyr. (p. 33) 

These words sound similar to those uttered by Lord Krishna to 
Arjuna in the Gita : 


Mentally resign all your action to me. Regard me as your dearest 
loved me. Know me to be your only refuge. Be united 
always in heart and consciousness with me. (p. 128) 


The symbol of wheel which stands in the Gita for the wheel of 
God's Maya i. e. activities of life - 


The Lord lives in the heart of every creature. He turns them 
found and round upon the wheel of his Maya. (p. 129) 


iS very significant in the play and cannotes the similar idea: 
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Inthe Family Renunion and the Cocktail Party, Eliot advocates the 
efficacy of renunciation or the Hindu conception of the negative way 
of life which consists in the complete negation of the self, i.e. in 
the complete dispossession as shown in the Gita. Harry succeeds 
in attaining self-realization only through this renunciatlon. But 
before he chooses this path of salvation he is made aware of two 
important facts about human life, which correspond with Hindu 
doctrtnes of man’s “Karma” being rooted in the past and the 
conception of earthly life as ‘Maya’. Harry realizes that he must 
accept the past and its consequences in the present inorder to 
build a future, as his aunt Agatha says : 


= Se a rece 


| mean painful because everything is irrevocable, 
Because the past is irremediable 

Because the future can only be built 

Upon the real past. 


(Collected Plays, p 60) 


Reilly in The Cocktail Party expresses a similar idea which comes 
closer to the doctrine of ‘Karma’ when he says to the Chamber- 
laynes : 


You will have to live with these memories and make them 
Into something new, Only by acceptance 
Of the past will you alter its meaning. (p. 211) 


You have gone through life in sleep, | 
Never woken to the nightmare. (p. 65) $ 


] The view of earthly life as ‘Maya’ is conveyed by Harry when 5 

i he tells his uncles and aunts : 

j What you call the normal 

| Is merely the unreal and the unimportant. (p. 98) 

or when he says to his relations : 

| 
| 
\ 


In The Cocktail Party, the two ways of life suggested as altef- 
natives for Celia and the Chamberlaynes by Sir Henery are 
similar to the paths of consecration of renunciation and the non- 
mystical life of average people as described in the Gita, Sir Henry 
says to Celia: 


The first | could desribe in familiar terms 
Because you have seen it, as we all have seen it, 
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Illustrated, more or less, in lives of those about us. 
The second is unknown and so requires faith- 

The kind of faith that issues from despair, 

The destination cannot be described, 

You will know very little until you get there; (p. 190) 


While the Chamberlaynes-Edward and Lavinia-prefer the former 
way of life, Celia like Harry in The Jamily Rennnion does the latter i. e. 
the path of renunciation. 


Vill 


In view of these obvious parallelisms in the Gita and E liot's 
works, one can hardly exaggerate the invaluable role played by the 
“Wisdom of the East’ as enshrined inthe Bhagavad-Gita, in shaping 
the growing humanity of Eliot's mind and spiritual awareness of 
his vision. He utilised this spiritual treasure to suggest a way out 
of the cultural diiemma of the Christian West. 


Some critics find the reference to Oriental philosophy anomalous 
in the works of a confirmed Christian and Anglo-Catholic poet like 
T.S Eliot. Helen Gardner, for example, remarks : “There is an 
unbridegable gap betweena religion that despairs of the material 
world and areligion that is built upon faith in an event by which 
the material world was not condemned but saved.''® It may be pointed 
out that Eliot did not feel any necessity of reconciling christian 
thought with Oriental thought in expressing them in his poetry. In 
his essay on ‘Dante’, he points out that Dante’s poetry contains 
Philosophy, his belief as a man is not necessarily identical with his 
belief as a poet, for “his private belief becomes a different thing 
in becoming poetry.” He doubts. 


Whether belief proper enters into the activity of a great poet, 
qua poet. That is, Dante. qua poet, did not believe or disbelieve 
the Thomist Cosmology or theory of the soul, he merely made 
use of it, or a fusion took place between his initial emotional 
impulses and a theosy, for the purpose of making poetry. 


In the ‘Introducttion' to the Wheel of fire, he remarks that ‘hee 
he prefers a ‘Christian Catholic’ philosophy, he is quite prepare 
to enjoy “That of Epicurus or of the forest philosophers of India as 
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well’’2° There is thus nothing unnatural about a Christian poet’s 
use of Indian thought in his poetry- 
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Apurva in Mimamsa 


—Dr. Rajender Nath Sharma* 


Apurva (unseen potency) is the most important term in the 
system of Mimamsa. It is stated that Apurva is also known as Karya 
or Niyoga. The followers of Parbhakara hold that Apurva is the 
meaning of the vedic “Lins” andthis is because of their being 
concerned with Vedartha (Vedic import),1 and not with Dharma 
which is the concern of the Bhattas. Kumarila? rejects the view of 
the Prabhakaras as regards Apurva on the ground that such an 
Apurva is not known by anybody as Dharma as no one can see it. 
It may be stated here that Karya because of its being not known by 
any other source of knowledge as perception (pratyaksa) etc., is 
called Apurva. This is stated by Salikanatha in K +25) of 2nd 
Pariccheda of the VM.? Apurva or karya of the prabhakara school 
Which identifies it with the meaning of the suffix‘Lins’ is different from 
that of the Bhattas who accept yaga as Dharma and accept Apurva 
asthe connecting link between the two viz. Yaga and Savarga etc. 
(i. e., the result). In the Apurvadhikarana of the MS, Sabaraswamin 
calls karya as Apurva by reason of its being something new to all 
other means of knowledge. Salikanatha also gives the same name.‘ 


In his Magnum opus, Salika refers to the two fold division of 
Apurva and states that there is natural requirements between both 
the divisions. The two divisions are — Pradhanopatti Niyoga (i. e. 

Purva) and Angotpatti Niyoga. The Pradhanopatti Niyoga is one 
Which is produced by a pradhana yaga (Principal sacrifice) and the 
Re ee 


* A 5 . 
i Reader, Department of Sanskrit, Gauhati University. 
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Angotpatti Niyoga is that which is produced by an Anga yaga 
(subsidiary sacrifice). The Anga yagas help the Pradhana yagas, 
Anga yagas are two fold viz., Sannipattyopakaraka (Componently 
helpfui) and Aradupakaraka (directly helpful). Sannipatyopakaraka 
auxiliaries are those that directly or indirectly constitute the body of 
the Prachana yaga and thereby contribute to the utpatyapurva (initial 
unseen potency)springing from that sacrifice.® For instance, materials 
such as rice, threshing, sprinkling etc. relating to them, deities like the 
Fire and acts like recitation from memory or yajya (sacrificial hymns) 
and Anuvakya (preliminary hymns) releating to them. Aradupakaraka 
auxiliaries are those that generate Apurva inhering in the soul For 
instance, sacrifices like the prayaja, Ajyabhaga and Anuyaja These 
do not cause any purification either in the materials or in the deities, 
but produce Apurva in the soul. Hence they are called Aradu- 
pakaraka auxiliaries. It has been stated in the vrtti that the 
paramapurva (Final unseén potency) is produced by the principal 
rite together with its prior and posterior auxiliaries and not by the 
principal rite alone. If the principal rite alone produced the 
paramapurva, the result of the rite also would accrue from that and 
as such the auxiliaries would be redundant.” The Paramapurva is 
also otherwise known as phalapurva. 


- It may be said here that the Sannipattya auxiliaries form a part 
of the pradhanayaga which is the object of the principal duty. The 
“Lin” in the sentence that prescribes the Sannipatya Anga, repeats 
the principal duty which is again connected with the meaning of the 
root as its own visaya (object). But this visaya cannot be its karana 
(chief cause), because the pradhana Yoga is already known as the 
chief cause of the duty in the main sentence. The same duty, 
therefore, includes the Sannipattya Anga as a part of its Karana(chief 
Cause), because without it, the prachana Yaga is complete. 


The Aradupakarakas® again do not lend support physically to 
the pradhana Yaga which is the object of the principal duty. These 
auxiliaries are minor sacrifices complete in themselves and lend 
Support to the pradhana yagas in forming the prinnipal duty. The 
Aradupakaraka auxiliaries may be of two kinds viz, one that fulfills 
Only an unseen purpose and the other that fulfils a seen as well as 
an unseen purpose. As an example of the second kind, we can take 
Payourata (the penance of living on milk alone) observed by the 
Sacrificer and his wife during the performance of the yyotistoma 


Sacrifice. As examples of the first kind, wecan take allihe acts 
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that are enjoined by the texts Ilke ‘‘samidho. yajeta”. ex which ils 
not mention any effect produce by the act. either in any substance. 
or in the performing Agent which would help the main act of 
sacrifice and itis only the effects produced in the“ substance or in. 
the Agent that could be seen.’ 


The Prabhakaras classify Sannipattyopakaraka into. four viz.,; 
(1) utpatti, (2) prapti, (8) vikrti and (4) sanskrt. ‘The. ikneading of 
dough which produces the cake, is the example of the utpatti type; 
of Sannipattyopakarka, milking of a cow whereby the milk is obtained 
is the case of prapti type of sannipattyopakaraka, . the, theeshing of 
the corn which changes its appearance is the example of the Vikrti 
type of sannipattyopakaraka andthe sprinkling of water on the corn 
is the case of the sanskriti type of Sannipattyopakaraka.!? 


These four types of Sannipattyopakarka admitted by the 
Prabhakaras may be compared to the four types of Guna Karma 
(subsidiary rite) admitted by the followers of the Bhatta school." 


Salikanatha, in the Angaparayana-prakarana of his Prakarna- 
Pancika shows their classification of Auxiliaries into four heads 
(a) Jati (universal), (b) Guna (Quality), (c) Dravya (substance) and 
(d) Bhavartha (action). 


The sannipattyopakarka and Aradupakaraka are the division of 
the Bhavarthatmaka type of Angał? The classification of the 
auxiliaries by the Prabhakaras appaars to be exhaustive and more 
logical than that by the Bhattas. 


Salikanatha contends that Apurva is brought about by the 
Kriya which after being accomplished serves as the cause of 
Producing the Apurva. 
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Tantra-Rahasya (TR) of Ramanujacarya 
Vakyarthamatrka (VM) of Salikanatha 


aradupakarakam dvidham-adrstaprayojanam, drstadrstapr 
yOjananea pp. 457. aa 


tatra sannipattyopakakaram caturvidham............ utpatti-praptj 
vikrti-sanskrtibhedat. Ibid, p. 457. ji 
punarapi gunakarma caturvidham-utpattyaptivikrtlsam 


skrpibhedat-MP., pp. 45-46. 

iha caturvidhamangajatam-jati-guna-dravya-bhavarthatmakam 
tatra bhavarthatmakamapi dvividham-sannipattyopakarakam 
aradupakarakanceti, pp., p. 457. 
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Abhinavanyathakhyati of Davita Vedanta 


—Dr, Malaya Kumar Mohanty,* 


The most ordinary instance of illusion is the appearance ofa 
piece of broken ‘conch-cell' as a piece of ‘silver’ whichis later on 
sublated by the knowledge that it is conch-cell and not silver. Here, we 
face some relevant and important questions : ‘What is nature of the 
silver which appears in the conch-cell 2; ‘Is it real or unreal ?; ‘If it 
is real, how can it be sublated in future? In case it is unreal, how 
can we explain the immediate certainty with which it is taken as 
silver during the whole spell of deception ?’ So we can get a dilemma 
of illusion which has been the main point of controversy that 
prolonged for centuries in the field of philosophical speculation. 


Illusions have been constantly baffling all philosophical 
analysis that aspires to formulate a consistent theory of knowledge. 
Every philosopher worth the name has to explain this appearance iu 
order to justify his conclusion in the field of epistemology. In Indian 
Philosophy, specially the problem of illusory appearance has been 
one of the very important and favourite topics of discussion and has 
aroused a good deal of heated debate and divergence of opinion. 
In this paper, however, | shall confine myself only to the explanation 
of illusion as offered by Madhva, the founder of Dvaita Vedanta 


The Madhva theory of knowledge is wide enough to provide a 

Place for dreams, errors and illusions in life. The theory oi error of 
Madhva is called Abhinavanyathakhyati which is very much allied to the 
PL Adhya is called Abhinavanyathaktyariin icu SNA 
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Asatkhyati of Buddhists on the one hand to and the Anyathakhyati ot 

Pr Naiyayikas on the other. Life is wide enough to hold both truth anp 

error. Human nature and conditions of life being what they are, it 

is not possible to eliminate errors or expect our experiences and 

knowledge to be always veridical. This is proof of the limitatio s of 

Vi the individual. A sound theory of knowledge, therefore, must take 

H note of tne limitations of life and human understanding and reckon 

with occasional joits, disappointments and illusions in life and be 

able to explain their true nature and conditions, so as to arm us 
against them. 


Budhist doctrine of Asatkhyati professes” the’ absolute nor- 
existence of ‘silver’. According to Asatkhyati, the asat (non existent) 
silver appears as set (existent). The knowledge which illumines the 
‘non-existent silver’ is known as illusion and its power of 
illumination is called Avidva. Because the Buddhists deny the existence 
Of permanent entity and are complete. momentarians, . every. illusion, 
according to them, is caused by the latent tendencies (vasanas) of the 
preceding illusion. Thus the fact of illusion for the Buddhists is a 


a mere causal presentation of knowledge whose existence -is denied 
in all time and space. Hence it is non-existence (asat) which is to 
be regarded as the referent of all congnition’s. Referent need not again 

sh mean, in this connection, another deeper: mysterious reality. That 

‘or would be as good as searching for Meinongian objects by maintaining 


that asat is also a kind of sat, though not.of an empirical type but 
of a deeper metaphysical type. The theory of Asatkhyati seems to 
of be more plausible when it Is understoodgin terms of thetremark that 
all empirical knowledge is unreal in the sense of not pointing out at 
anything whatsoever. The empirical knowledge of the object is, 


= from the very start, infected with mental conceptualisation (kalpana) 
4 and hence is asat. So it is the knowledge which is asat and not the 
7 object ot knowledge which is maintained by the theory to be asat. 


The Madhvas take a clue from this and admit cognition of the non- 
existent. It is notirue to say thatthe asat cannot be cognised as 
7 the very statement, denying cognition of the asat, proves that it can 
be known. But the illusion cannot be substrateless}, 


Though the Buddhist interpretation of illusion has been 
disregarded and virulently criticised by nearly all the orthodox system 
j, of Indjan philosophy, yet the Madhva school discerned an element 
of truth in the Conception that the Superimposed-entity (silver) in 
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iHusion is : non-existent- The Madhvaites believe that it is not 
impossible to.explain the immediacy contained in all illusory present- 
tations while considering them unreal as a hare's horn. The 
knowledge of silver in the conch-cell, according to Madhvaites, is an 
example of errorthat has been defined by the author of Parmana- 
Candrika: as a cognition? consisting in the conscious certitude that 
a thing exists just where as a matter of fact it does not exist and is 
caused by the apperance® of the ‘this’ (the substrate, i. e., the 
conch-shell) in the form of ‘silver’ which is unreal. This appearance 
of an object of cognition (the conch-shell) in the form of a different 
entity (silver) is what is termed in Madhva literature as Anyathakhyatt 
and this is why the -Madhva theory of illusion is also known as 
Anyihakhyati-vada, In this context, it would be proper place to refer 
to the Nyaya account of Anyathakhyati. 


Anyathakhyatt has been pictured as the doctrine according to 
which something previously known in some other context is 
mistakenly cognised to be the present object. In this manner, 
Anyathakhyati, is understood in terms ot anyatra (elsewhere) and any: kala 
(elsewhen). But this, by no means, seems to follow from the meaning 
of the ‘erm, anyatha (elsewise). This unnecessarily clouds the logical 
Significance of the doctrine and reads into it psychologism and 
mysticism. Error is defined in terms of ‘atasnims tad iti jnanam”™ 
meaning thereby cognising (in the sense of judging) something as 
what itis not. It is the cognising which is found defective and not 
the object ë The object remains what it is. Thet is of no concern for a 
logical analysis of erroneous cognition. So to search for a peculiar 
kind of object for erroneous cognition is simply to miss the point. 
W y insist on the nature and the status of the object of error ? It is 
the belief in the a priori existence of object which unduly represents 
the different theories to be metaphysical whereas the different 
theories are not metaphysically bent. It is simply pointless to debate 
about the erroneous object. The classical Indian philosophers do 
not debate’ among themselves about the nature and status of the 
Object of erroneous cognition-Error is always taken to be the attribute 
of Cognition (mithya jnana) and never the attribute of object (mithya 
vastu ) A discussion which is significant only in the epistemological 
Sphere is wrongly thought to be the metaphysical significance. The 
term ‘khyati’, from the philosophical point of view, implies knowledge 
—the faculty of discriminating objects by appropriate designation®. 

n Case of a mithya jhana, It is the discriminative faculty of 
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24 
knowledge which goes wrong and hence the knowledge becomes 
1 Pr false. To put in a different manner, in all cases of valid knowledge 


(prama) there is the appropriate discrimination of judging; and in 
cases of invalid knowledge there is misdiscrimination of misjudging. 
In this light, it can be seen that the different khyati-vadas are merely 
a V. different ways of explaining the discriminative or judging aspect of 


5 H knowledge, 


Nyaya is not committed to. accept a non-conceptualised form of 
knowledge. Knowledge of all varieties is bound to be conceptual. The 
avyapadesye (non-verbal) is only assumed as a postulate in the system 
upon which the proper knowledge structure is built. The knowledge 
is presentational in so far as the judgement refers to the object. It 
is precisely here the question of prama and aprama is raised. When 
the judgement describes the referent asit is, it is true. True 
judgement stands for judging the referent in that form of attributes 
which actually belongs to it (Tadvati tat-prakarakam jnanam prama) 
and false judgement is the judging of a referent in some form of 
Rar attributes other than those which actually belong to it (Tadabhavati 
jā ai tat-prakarakam jnanam bramah). It does not mean, however, that 

the referent asserted ina wrong judgement is absolutely missed 
a and that the judgement fails to hook itself on to its referent. The 
referent that is judged as silver, for instance, does not mean that 


0T it is not there. It is only the wrong judgement of conch-shell as silver 
which is later on rectified but not the referent itself. Error is due 
urs to the descriptive part of judgement. In other words, in cases of 
of wrong judgements, the referent is judged as something otherwise 
(anyatha). Error, thus to Nyaya, is only a case of misjudging oF 
mispredication. Here, the philosopher is only interested to bring 
— out the logic of the idea of error. His account does not refer to 
yt percaptual errors. The problem is logical and is mistakenly presented 
bss to be psychological or ontological because of the material mode 
of speech through which the arguments are actually presented. It 
or is only with some later Naiyayikas who introduce the jnana-laksana 
ry pratyaksa to interpret the perceptual errors like shell-silver, etc- 
Wi So, the logical thesis of Anyathakhyati is unfortunately clouded. 


ihe significance of the standpoint that a positive manifestation 
of the object’ (i. e. conch-shell) or ‘silver’ Naiyayikas who contended 
that it would it be illogical to imagine that the superimposed entity, 


viz, silverin any instance of illusi i 
ion non 
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existent, for absolute non-existence is never capable of appearance 
nor can it explain the fact of sublation by later experience because 
sublation presupposes the prior existence of ‘superimposed-entity’. 
For the Nyaya philosopher, the only way out of this muddle is to 
contend that ‘silver’ has a real existence in some other locus; 
the resemblance of this silver alongwith the mal-observation of 
the conch-shell, rendered possible through the operation of defects, 
creates a false identification of ‘silver’ and ‘conch-shell’ and thus 
we have the illusion of silver. 


Jayatirtha’s exposition of the Anvathakhyati of Nyaya is that 
according to it, the defective visual organ though it is in contact 
with a shell which is near, makes it appear as silver present 
esewhere.”? The Madhvas object to the postulation of the silver 
of the illusion elsewhere; in their opinion, the silver is asat (non- 
existent). The cancelling cognition does not concern itself with 
the silver present elsewhere. Vyasatirtha, while explaining the process 
of this illusion in his \yayamrta urges : What happens in illusion 
is that the ‘this’ element® or the contentless substrate of ‘conch- 
shell’ after coming in contact with the jaundiced eye appears as 
‘silver’ through the samskaras (mental impressions) of silver that 
are aroused at that time. Thus, the immediate appearance of silver 
is neither due to any mal-observation as contemplated in Mimamsa 
nor due to the anirvacaniya principle of avidya as preached by the 
Samskara school of Vedanta, but on account of the unreal appearance 
of the cognitum in a different form caused by past samskaras and 
defects of the cognitive organs. Thus, the Madhva theory is that 
the defective visual organ in contact with the shell generates 
knowledge of silver which is obsolutely non-existent. Knowledge 
of silver cannot be supportless or without an object as the 
Sunyavadins hold, for the shell is accepted as its object. Only 
because it cognises the shell as silver which is absolutely non- 
existent, it is said to have an unreal object.’ 


lt may be objected here : If an unreal entity, according to the 
Madhvaites, is capable of being an object of immediate experience 
then there can hardly be any distinction between their standpoint 
ae the Asatkhyativada of the Buddhists. dJayatirtha replies this 
“hn By contending that the Anyathakhyati view of the Madhva 
is dissimilar to thatof the Buddhists because they do not 
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maintain the cognition? of silver without any substrate as the 
Buddhists do. Itis difficult fo’ Buddhism, while maintaining the 
doctrine of momentariness, to accept any perdurable substratum 
as the ground of illusion, but the Madhva school regards the conch- 
shell as the cognitum which misrepresents itself in the form of 
silver under the influence of certain defects. This may also 
satisfy the doubt as to how unreal-silver, which is not the object 
of ocular-contact—a necessary condition for immediacy of perception 
—can be regarded as a percept. As urged by Vyasatirtha," his 
theory also recognises the significance of ocular contact for the 
immediacy of knowledge. The conch-shell which is the ground of 
illusion really comes in contact with the eye but due to the 
association of defects and the latent tendencies of silver, itis 
presented in a different form, i.e., the ‘silver’. In reality, the object 
of illusory perception is conch-shell and immediacy of presentation 
is Only with regard to the contentless substrate (the conch-shell) 
and not with regard to the superimposed silver. Because the 
contentless substrate is falsely represented as silver due to the 
association of defects, the immediacy really pertaining to the 
‘this’ element is also transformed to ‘silver’. 


The Abhinavanyathakhyati is an ingenious combination of the 
Asatkhyati and the Anyathakhyati, Like the former, it admits cognition 
of the asat, and like the latter insists that there must be a substratum 
for illusion. But it does not recognise the existence of the Ly, 
silver of the illusion elsewhere or the possibility of perceptual 
knowledge without sannikarsa (sense-object contact).!2 Asatkhyati- 
vada is right in regarding the object of error as non-existent, but 
wrong in denying the need for a substrate. Anyathakhyati-vada is 
right in recognising the existence of a basis for error, but wrong in 
regarding the object of error as existent elsewhere. The Anyatha- 
khyativadin merely intoxicates himself with an inferential action that 
the superimpossd object must have a reality of its own elsewhere; 
which is hardly relevant to the form or content of the sublating 
Knowledge This is Precisely the point of departure between the 
Nyaya and Madhva view of Anyathakhyati. It is to bring out this 
differentia of Madhva's theory that Jayatirtha christens it as 
| ‘Abhinavanyathakhyati’ (neo-Anyathakhyati) and contrasts it with 
| the Nyaya theory. He points out that the scope of the Badhakajnana l 
(sublating Cognition) is strictly limited to denying the presence of 

silver in the given substratum and its identity with it, and thatit 
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is quite indifferent to the question of the existence of non-existence 
of the silver elsewhere. The difficulty of establishing a sensory 
contact with an object existing elsewhere (anyatra sat} would also 
be insurmountable. It is unnecessary to assume the reality of 
superimposed objects elsewhere, when illusions could be satis- 
factorily explained without such an assumption, by certain defects 
in the nature of the sensory contact. Even the Anyathakhyativadin 
must admit, that, in point of fact, sensory contact has been only 
with the actual substratum before the perceiver, viz., the conch- 
shell. If then, sensory contact with the shell should, as has been 
the case here, actually produce the misapprehension of silver, it 
is surely a piece of misplaced ingenuity to propound a very elaborate 
theory that the selfsame silver must be having an actual existence 
somewhere else (anyatra sat). That is imagination running riot. 
What has happened actually in this case is simply that sensory 
contact with conch-shell has somehow led to its erroneous perception 
as identical with silver that is not there, l.e., to say, purely non- 
existent. The existence of real silver similar to the one perceived 
in the illusion, elsewhere, in the shop, is one thing and to claim 
that that very thing has come over here or that that very thing is 
t ere, is quite another. Real silver may be remotely resposible 
for furnishing the background to the present illusion. Madhva does 
not deny that. What he denies and what the Naiyayika asserts is 
that the selfsame silver (that was superimposed) is existing 
elsewhere and could not otherwise have appeared). The Naiyayika 
unhappily is mixing. up the issues. The first proposition is 
entirely true and unexceptionable—that there is a real silver 
Outside the present illusion. It is not only conceded by Madhva 
but is laid down by him as the necessary pre-condition and invariable 
Concomitant of all illusions. 


The epistemology of Dvaita is realistic. It belies in the 
existence of ob‘ects independent of our knowledge. Its most 
important finding is, of course, the fact of the presentation of the 
Non-existent, in illusions. The whole theory of Madhva turns on 
this hypothesis. This is itself derived from the nature of the 
Badhakajnana (asadeba rajatam pratyavat). The question of the 
Presentability of ‘Asat' (the non-existent) in erroneous knowledge 
has been ably argued by and established at length by Jayatirthal® 
and Vyasaraya following Madhva. As a matter of fact, a realistic 


epistemology need not fight shy of error and seek to explain it away. 
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ae, 
It will lose nothing of its realistic character by openly admitting the 
non-existence cf the object of error. To speak of what is non- 
existent, e.g., a unicorn or square-circle, is to grant that we know 
it. What is non-existent is knowable, and this is revealed by the 
fact that we speak of the non-existent. But then, how is senge 
contact possible in the case of the non-existent ? The Dvaitin 
replies that what the sense is in contact with is not the non- 
existent as such, but its locus, or adhisthana, i.e., the place where 
the supposed object would have been had it been existent. Thus, 
the sense is in contact with conch-shell, the adhisthuna for the 
Non-existent silver. Thus, the Dvaita theory of error seeks to 
maintain the balance between the theories which enhance error 
to the level of truth and the theories whlch reduce truth to the level 
of error. It maintains a clear distinction between truth and 
error. 
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Sovereignty in Mouryan Period | 


Dr. Rakesh Sharma 


The Mourya government was monarchial. Since the king was i i 
the head of the government, he was supposed to be the sovereign. 4 
The Mourya kings were pivotal in the state and were sole selector 
of cabinet that was to assist in political affairs. This position 

of the king tempts one to think that Mourya kings were real 
sovereign and the common man had nothing to do with the 
political affairs of the state. Obviously there was no higher 
authority to contain the mourya emperor who established a vast 
empire with the help of devoted followers and individual influence. 
Acareful study of the Mourya period reveals that it was not king 
but people who were real sovereign. Kautilya who helped in the 
establishment of Mourya empire and was the prime minister of 
Chandragupta Mourya, implied the sovereignty indirectly resided in 

the people. 


After the return of Alexander the Great, and before the f 
establishment of Mourya empire Chandragupta invoked the people. i 
Justin also mentions that Chandragupta invoked the Indian people 
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to overthrow. the then regime and to support in the establishment 


of a new regime.* 


The words of Justin seem to suggest that the support of 
shment of a new regime in those 


people was a must in the establi : 
d; therefore he invoked the people. 


times. Chandragupta felt its nee 


This quotation of Divyavadan confirms the indirect involvement 
of the people in the government : 


ad ual frgarea gam aT aar faga 1 Ta Tar fargan | 
giant faafaa a aq gane fave: MAUN fargareer | afte gEeTATTRAT: 
asa qena gafa 1 ( fasaraaTa) 


According to this quotation, Taxila revolted against the tyranny 
of certain ministers. Bindusara requisitioned prince Ashok to 
Taxila to look into the matter. Ashok met the people and asked 
about the cause of revolt. They toldhim that they were neither 
against the king nor against the prince. Their complaint was against 
the wicked ministers. 


This incident is a proof of the people's consciousness of their 
rights and their involvement in the government. Probably this 
incident was responsible for Kalinga inscription in which Asoka 
emphasized the need to control the provincial authorities. 


The professionals and mechanics had unions called Shrenis 
in those days. Business persons also had such unions. These 
unions had the right to legislate for themselves. These lagislations 
were recognised by court and king 2 


Dr. Satyaketu Vidyalankar writes that these Shrenis and 
ie different unions were such auionomous institution as to 

Provide the people with the opportunity of legislation The Mourya 

empire was so vast that it was not possible to have a democratic 
i government atthe cenire. Even if the people were allowed to elect 
their representative it was not possible for them to assemble at the 
Capital in those dzys, when the means of transport were not 
adequate. That is why the representative institutions could not 


develop i i 4 
P in the vast kingdoms of the ancient period.? 
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Kautilya holds tkat sovereignty lies in punishment. He 
recognised punishment as the basis of the government. He 
emphasized its implementation and explains its merits and demerits 
in the following manner : 


afaarasoat fe avs: sar maiia | 
gegia: AARIA AM: TANET 
qfarastarfa Piafa fraag gang 14 


It means, if the penal authority is used judiciously, it regulates 
Dharma, Artha and Kama of the people. If penal authority is not 
used judiciously because of concupiscence, anger and ignorance, 
even the self exiled (Vanprasthi) and ascetic would be angry what 
to say of family man. 


At one place in Chanakya-sutrani it occurs : 


uggi atat fe aiat iama 5 


The wrath of people is most dangerous. The preceding facts 
prove that Kautilya also gives priority to the authority ofthe people. 
Therefore he writes about the good ofthe people in the following 
manner : 


“sat ga ga ua: sarai a fat feag | 
armfi fga ua: sarat g faa faq ê 


lt means, that the king should seek his happiness in the 
happiness of the people and consider the well-being of the peoples 
as his own well-being. He should preferably do what pleases the 
people rather than himself. 


The proceeding facts prove that the king was not dispotic 
and tyrant in the Mourya period. There is the instance of Brahdrath, 
the last king of Mourya period who neglected the interests 
of the people and was murdered by his Senapati Pushymitra 
which was countenanced by people who did not oppose. 


The above narration points out that Mourya kings were not 
despot and tyrant, but cared most for the welfare of the people. 
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I © Thus we may conclude that it was the people, not king, who were 
i the real sovereign. 
2 
f 
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Leo Tolstoy—The Champion of Peace, 
Love and Nonviolence 


—Dr. Ambuj Shacma 


Tolstoy was the precursor of peace, love and brotherhood. He 
always raised his voice against violence, war and destruction. His 
mind was filled with utter grief for the persons suffering at the 
hands of others. He could not endure the massacre of one brother 
by another for no reasons. This brutalization of the innocent 
human beings by so called patriots for their inexhaustible and 
unsatiable lust for power disappointed him. The most condemnable 
words for him were ‘war’ and ‘violence’. According to him, war 
was the symbol of destruction, futility and cruelty. He always 
advocated the idea of peace, love and brotherhood. He found the 
People totally ignorant of the merits of peace and love. ‘The way 
Of peace they know not; and there is no judgement in their goings; 
they have made themselves crooked paths; whosoever goeth therein 
doth not know peace'l. Tolstoy quotes to condemn the views of 


M. de Molthe, and calls him a murderer of genius who has glorified 
War, in his Be Think Yeurselves. 


War is sacred, a Divine institution, it is one of 
the sacred laws of the world. It upholds all great and noble 
Sentiments amongst men; honour, disinterestedness, virtue, 
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courage, and in a word prevents them from falling into ’ 
dreadful materialism.” 


Tolstoy was well aware of the consequences of war. To him 
war was the most condemnable act possible to ruin and destro 
the whole of mankind. To him the real meaning of war was to sheq 
the blood of innocent people leading mankind onto the path of 
destruction. In his War and Peace, he has reiterated the same 
idea. i 


amongst men. According to him, Buddhism forbids the killing, not 
only of men, but of animals. Even Christianity professes the idea 
of love and brotherhood. But what man has made of man! Even >! 
the so called enlightened men preached war and supported it: 


He regretted the loss of the values of love and brotherhood | 


Pies no enlightened man can help knowing that the universal 
competition inthe armaments of states ‘must inevitably lead 
them to endless wars or toa general bankruptcy, or else to 
both the one and the other. They cannot but know that 
besides the senseless, purposeless expenditure of millions 
of roubles, i.e., of human labour, on the preparation for war,— 
during the wars themselves millions of the most energetic and 
vigorous men perish in that period of their life which is best 
for productive labour (during the past century wars have 
destroyed 14,000,000 men).® 


SS 


z These gruesome and disastrous end of war touched his heart 
immensely and compelled him to raise his voice against it through 
his pen. He always condemned these pseudo-enlightened men 
who were totally blind to the cruelty and senselessness of war. 


historians and philosophers regarding war. By their faulty 
arguments, they not only support but even try to justify the slaughter 
of men belonging to different Nations. The journalists also try 
to outdo each other by mentioning the sheer falsehood. They 
always try to prove their falsehood by all means. Ina very subtle j 
way they add fuel to fire and fan the flames of war and violence: | 


Tolstoy has condemned the approaches of the scientists, | 


. 


So ES ciara 


Needless to mention the role of military. They are meant 
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for murdering and destroying their so called enemies Tolstoy 
pelieved that if the men belonging to different nations contemplate 
the significance of peace and nonviolence in life, they hardly need 
any military mower. A youngman is taken into the bloom of his 
youth, they put a gun into his nands and persuade him to hack his 
brother. If he shows any signs of resentment, he is threatened to 
be dismissed or killed All his emotions and passions are crushed 
and a gentleman is converted into a merciless, cruel fighting 
machine and the scorner of peace and amity : 


The slaughter of thousands of fellow beings, instead of, 
awakening pity, flushes them with delirious joy, illuminates 
the city, and dissolves the whole country in rivalry and riot. 
Thus the heart of men is hardened. His worst passions are 
nourished. He renounces the bonds and sympathies of 
humanity? 


The same gentleman is compelled to take delight in tumult, 
adventure and peril; and turn with disgust and scorn from the 
quiet labours of pi.ce.® 


Even the so called enlightened men, according to Tolstoy, 
stimulate the most contemptuous feelings of racial discrimination 
in the minds of the people belonging to different nations — russians, 
Japanese, the English or Americans, etc. The professors, social 
reformers, students, nobles, merchants, all nourish the worst 
passions in the minds of the people. Most of them believe that 
there is always peace only after violence and bloodshed and to 
kill or to be killed in war is a true patriotism. He equally disagreed 
with the positive response of the men of science and law about 
War They don't find any contradiction if the war is incited 
because of the seizure of other peoples’ lands. Diplomatists 
also try strenuously to prove that the murder of men is inevitable 
to establish peace. Not to mention the wealthy persons' contribution 
to the cause of murder and violence by their riches acquired by 
immoral and foul means : 


Wealthy veople contribute insignificant portion of their 
immorally acquired riches for the cause of murder or the 
Organization of help in connection with the work of murders 
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which the poor from whom the government annually Collecis 
two milliards deem it necessary to do likewise, giving their 


mites also.® 


The persons who try to declassify themselves from the rest 
of irate brutes, the advocate of violence, are branded as betrayers 
and traitors and threatened to be brutalized : 


.... but those who refrain from such manifestations (violence 
and bloodshed)—if they endeavour to disabuse man—are 
deemed as traitors and betrayers, and are in danger of being 
abused and beaten by a brutalized crowd, which in defence 
of its insanity and cruelty cam possess no other weapon than 
brute force.’ 


Tolstoy calls it ‘The snare of fellowship’ where one thinks 
that, “the deeds of these people are obviously evil, but they are 
Our companions and therefore their inequities must be hidden, 
justified.” What | am asked to do is evil, senseless, but all my 
companions have decided on it and | cannot stand aloof” It may 
Cause suffering and calamity to others, but for us and our fellowship 
it will be pleasant, therefore, it must be done.” 


Christianity, according to Tolstoy, teaches mankind, the 
ideals of brotherhood, love, nonviolence and peace. But, as he 
feels, the Christian ideals have been distorted miserably : 


It is comprehensible that a heathen, a Greek, a Roman, even 
a mediaeval ehristian, ignorant of the Gospel and blindly 
believing all prescriptions of the church, might fight, and 
fighting pride himself on his military achievement, but how 
can a believing christian, are even a sceptic involuntary 
permeated by christian ideals of human Brotherhood and 
love which have inspired the works of the philosophers, 
moralists, and artists of our time—how can such take a gun 
or stand by cannon and aim at a crowd of his fellowmen. 
desiring to kill as many of them as possible.’ 


The priests bless military and preach that christianity 4°¢ 
not oppose war : 
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Men, by force of arms, i.e., murder, strive to attain their 
personal and selfish aims, and the priesthood approves, and 
in the name of Christ blesses military preparations and war, and 
not only approves but often actually encourage them, believing 
that the wars, ie. murder, are not opposed to christ:anity.” 


Christ never wished the same from his sons. He taught them 
the lesson of love, peace, brotherhood, equality and liberty : 


Then Jesus comes to put an and to his extreme disorder; 
He comes to lift the bowed down heads; to emancipate these 

; multitudes of slaves; He teaches them that equal before God, 
men are free in regard to each other; that no one has any 
intrinsic power over his brothers; that equality, and liberty, 
these divine laws of human race are inviolable That power 
henceforth can no longer be regarded as a right; that it must 
depend “on the association with delegates to ita function, a 
service, a devotion, akind of slavery accepted by love in view 
of the welfare of all." 


To'stoy believed that according to the Christian teachings, God 
has sent us all into this world ‘to fulfil His will—human welfare. ‘The 
basis of man's true life is the derire for univessal w lfore ? 
The read ain of fhe life is the expansion and inten iication of love; 
and this nothing can hinder, for all external causes (such as 
violence, disease, suffering, which hinder the realisation of the aim 
of the personal life) co-operate to further accomplishment of the 
spiritual aim? Tolstoy felt that man’s sojourn in the world should 
be marked with love—accomplishment of the spiritual aim. The 
real aim of life is the continual expansion of the limits of the area 
of love as it embraces all: 


By its nature, love tends to compromise all that exists. It expands 
its limits naturally by, first, love to one’s own family -one's 
wife and then to friends, then to one’s fellow countrymen; but 
love is not satisfied with this, and tends to embrace all. 


The feeling of love was the integral part of Tolstoy's life. 
Almost in his every book he has mentioned the real meaning of love. 
For him love was the another name of God. He has put down the 
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following words in the mouth of Simon, a shoemaker in his short 


story, ‘Love’ : 


} have now understood that though it seems to men that 
they live by care for themselves, im truth it is tove alone by 
which they live. He who has loved is in God and God is in 
him, for God is love-t* 


In order to fulfil the willof God one must practice fove and 
Reason. The object of Reason should be definite'y love and love 
should be reasonable. ‘Love—of one's woman, one’s children, 
one’s nation—a love which has as its object not spiritual-but animal 
welfare.}® 


sobs of the millions of people resulting into destruction and 
chaos ; 


ani to rot in dirt, to five in mire, to live like brutes ina 
continual stupełaction, to loot towns, burn villages, ruin 
nations, finally to meet another agglomeration of human 
flesh, to throw oneself upon it, to produce takes of bood, 
plains of flesh piled up, bits of corpses mixed with earth, 
muddy and gorgy, to have one's arms or one’s legs torn 
away, one’s brain crushed— without profit to anyone, whilst 
one's old parents, one's wife and one’s children perish from 
hunger.. ... 10 


The war ends with the most dreadful scenes—‘everywhere 
blood, morsels of flesh, trunks without heads, detached hands, 
the smell of blood from which even the most accustomed 
are sick.’ War has always vitiated its historical development 
of humanity, violated human rights and arrested progress. The 
harms caused by the war are irreparable. The warring Nations 
suffer from innumerable losses—loss of manpower, bankruptcy; 
il diseases, poor economic condition and what not ! In the “Brother 
And Bombs”, also Tolstoy has exhibited the destruction by war : 


i Destruction was still in Progress. On the earth, furrowed 
. CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


3 
Folstoy was very much aware ofthe heinous repercussions 
of war. He was quite sure that war leaves behind it only tears and 
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and strewn with the recent explosions lay bent gun-carriages, 
crushing down the bodies, of Russians and of the foe, heavy 
iron cannons silenced for ever, bombs and connon-balls, 
hurled in the soil, then more corpses, pits, splinters of beams, 
bomb proofs and still more silent-bodies in gray and blue 
coats.’ 


According to Tolstoy, war was the result of sin of ambition— 
of maintaining One’s power over other. {f there were no sins 
there would be neither poverty nor satiety, neither depravity nor 
theft, robbery nor murder, execution nor wars’.!” Again in the 
following lines, he has explicitly mentioned the cause of war and 
destruction — sin of ambition : 


Were there no sins of ambition, there would be none of that 
enormous and useless expenditure ot human energy for the 
purpose of subduing others and of maintaining power; there 
would be neither the arrogance and heartiessness of the 
conqueror, nor the obsequiousness, deceit and hatred of 
the conquered; there would be no tamily, social, and national 
divisions, nor the quarrels, fights, murder, and wars arising 
from them.” 


One more reason for wars and violence, according to Tolstoy 
is due to the snare of the state. In the name of state snare, the 
people commit awful and horrible crime : 


«in the name of the state snares are committed most 
awful collective iniquities, such as execution and wars; and 
the most crucial crimes against the masses.” 


The nations trigger off these heinous acts simply for a smail 
quantity of mud about the size of heel only. For such trivial 
amatter, millions of men are brutally slaughtered. Sometimes 
war begins between two nations out ef one’s fear. Sometimes 
War begins because the enemy is too strong and sometimes 
because he is too week; sometimes our neighbour desire ouf 
possessions, or they possess what we desire.” 


As regards the solution to this massacre of mankind, Tolstoy 
has propounded the idea of love, peace. brotherhood and non- 
violence. He believed that the salvation of men is only possible 
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through these feeling. 
the same lesson—‘‘Love your enemies and ye will have none”. 


Tolstoy believed that the journalists, politicians, ` scholars ang 
other enlightened men must not speak in favour of violence and wars. 
Contrary to it, they should nourish the idea of love, nonviolence 


and brotherhood : 


So that the true salvation of men is only one: The fultilmen 

of the will of God (love, compassion and brotherhood) by 

each individual man within himself, i. e., in that portion of 

universe which alone is the subfect to His power In this is 

the chief, the only destination of every individual man, and at 

the same time this is the only means by which every individual 

man can influence others, and therefore to this and to this 
i, 


Even the teachings of twelve Apostles teach 


only should all the efforts of every man be directed.*4 


Tolstoy believed that the evil cannot be abolished by evil. In 
his short story, “Payment”, he has made his character Godson to 
reveal this fact, “F see now that evil cannot be removed by evit. The 
more that men reguite evil, the more does evi) spread. Thus it.s 
manitested that evil is powerless against evil.® 
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The Role of Samavaya as Foundation 
of Causality in Nyaya-Vaisesika Philosophy 


Dr. Biswanarayan Shastri * 


The theory of causation is the pivot of all the systems of Indian 
philosophy, which is absolutely necessary for explaining logically 
the phenomena of the world. In fact, the theory of causation is form- 
ulated as an answer to the fundamental question as to how objects 
are brought into being. Though the concept of cauSality differs 
widely from school to schoo! of Indian philosophy all of them agree 
On some kind of causation. 


In the Kanada sutra samavaya is conceived as a relation based 
on causality.) It is a relation holding between cause and effect. 
The notion that product subsits in the cause is generated by the 
assumption of the relation, called samavaya. Kanada in his definition 
of Samavaya lays emphasis on cause and eftect (yath karaya karanay th) 
and considers the notion “there is here” (ihrdom) as the 
basis of semavaya Thus, in the early Vaisesika system the concept 
of cause and effect and the notion of ‘this is here’’—these two are 
the factors considered necessary for the cognition of samavi% 
Prasatapada explains the notion of “this is here as the state of 
container (adhara) and contained (adheya , and also introduces 4 
new concept of aputa-siddha (inseparably connected). Therefore he 
defines samavaya as a relation that holds between two entities pee 
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do not exist without being related to the other, and which is based 
on container-contained notion.° 


While Kanada has laid stress on samavaya as the relation of 
cause and effect Prasastapada does not consider it as an exclusive 
reason for recognition of samavaya, and, hence he is silent on this 
aspect of definition of sam.vaya. Of course, while explaining the 
nature of samavaya he says that the notion of cause and effect 
(karya-karena-bhava) is just an adventicus qual fter (upalak:ana) 
because the things which do not stand as cause and effect are also 
included in the foid of samavaya. Wyomasiva, Sridhara and samkara 
these three commentators of Padartha-dharmasangraha point out the 
difference in definitions by Kanada and Prasatapada, and say that 
samavaya holds between two entities wnich do not stand as cause 
and eftect. All other writers of the system have followed this and 
widened the scope. Finally Visvanatha has defined samavaya very 
clearly and stated that the relation of samavaya holds between parts 
and whole i e. cause and effect, substance and quality, substance 
and action etc 


It is to be noted that the concept of  ayutasiddha underwent 
severe criticism from Kumarila and others. Jayanta in his Nyayamanjari 
has met these criticism We need go into tiem in this paper. 
However, one point deserves to be considered as to what prompted 
Prasastapada to modify the definition of samavaya? It is presumed 
that Buddhist scholars before and and after Dingnaga might have 
criticised the concept, and Prasastapada, in order to make the 
definition foolproof, might have added the new concept. Unfortuna- 
tely no such reference or mention comes to our notice. 


Suffice it to say that samavaya is conceived in the Vaisesika 
philosophy as synthetic principle, the principle which is evolved for 
providing a logical explanation of the origination of the world, objec- 
tive and real, from the descrete atoms, which are subtles, We shall 
tind how the gross elements originate in the su btle elements. 


Though the paper is on the causation theory in wag 
Vaisesika a very brief reference is made below to the pence io" 
upheld by Samkhya and Advaita-Vedanta just to point out the 
difference in concept. 


To begin with, according to Samkhya school causation means a 
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change, a change from the state of cause to effect, mine 
cause itself is changed and manifested as toe effect, which implies 
pre-existence of effect in cause in the latent form The Manifes tation 
of an effect after the cause itself was so changed, in philosophical 
term, is parinnama or vikara. Hence the causation theory of Samkhya is 
known as parinamavada, and for presumption of effect in cause i. e. 
pre-existence of effect, it is also called satkaryavada (manifestation of 


existent). 


A question arises—what it is that changes? The substance or 
quality? For instance. in the conventional example of clay and pot, it J 
is the chanje of clay or claynəss? A reply to this question may be 
traced in the Vyasa-bhasya on Yogasutra. lt says: “There is change in 
the form or arrangement of essence-stuff (bhavanyathatvam) but 
none in the essence-stuff (nadravyanvathutvam).’"’ This means the 
change is only in appearance, or in other words, superficial. 


The idialist Vedantin of Samkara schoo! as if to improve upon 
‘the common place theory of causation of Samkhya maintains that 
-when there is no change of the essence-stuff, the change is bound 
‘to be apparent or unreal. The Vedantin of this school, therefore, 
‘holds that the apparent change is vivara Thus tne theory of pariama 
has been supplanted by that of vivarta by the idealist Vedantin to suit 
his. doctrine of philosophy. 


| a ag 


dt is to be noted here that in the scheme of causation of sam- 
khyasthe cause and the effect is the same or identical, and inthe 
causation theory of Vedanta the effect is unreal. Therefore there 
IS no scope for operation of a relation, beacuse a relation relates 
two. Thus there is no need of Samavaya in the causation theory Of 
these two systems. 


The Nyaya-Vaisesika, Fe being realist and pluralist, cannot 
accept either parinama or vivarta as the basis of causality for obvious 
reason. He postulates the theory which propounds origination of 
effect a-new in cause under given circumstances. The effect does 
not emerge from, or out the cause, but originates in the cause. Since 
an effect originates a-new, and non-existent before its origination 
the theory is called asav-karyavada (Origination of non-existent effect: 
The realist Nyaya-Vaisesika is duty bound for upholding the theory 
of origination of non-existent effect in the cause to save the concept 
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of objectivity of the world. The external world, objective and real, 
must have something new in its essence, completely different from 
its cause, the descrete atoms. Here, causality attracts the doctrine of 
parts and whole (avayava-avayaviz) and also that of universal and 
special (samanya and visesa). 


The origination of non-existent etfect does not, however, means 
that effect originates from the void. It is the Vijnanavadin who 
says everything is descrete and detacheel, and 
emerges from the void.® It is to be noted that 
there seems io be similarity, of course, in avery limited sense 
between the Nyaya-Vaisesika theory of causality and fpratiya-samutpada 
of the Buddhist. Perhaps this provoked Acarya Samkara to denounce 
the doctrine of Vaisesika as arddhavainasika, meaning half-nihilist. 


The effect, according to Nyaya-Vaisesika is a separate entity 
from its cause, which continues to exist in the cause substance after 
its origination. Thus cause and effect exist simultaneously side by 
side. This leads to the prodlem as to how two different entities exist 
in one substratum at one time. This seems to be absurd proposition 
This improbability has been made logically tenable by the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika by admitting samavaya, and allowing it to play its role of 
inseparably relating cause with effect. In other words, samavaya 
unites a cause with an effect in inseparable relation (ayuta-siddha), 
and at the same time itself subsists on both by the se!fsame relation. 
Samavaya also holds the same position in respect of whole and parts, 
universal and special. In short this is a proposition of one related to 
many, one gross element to many atoms, one piece of cloth to many 
yarns, and one tree to many branches, etc. 


Let us now state briefly what is cause anc what is effect in 
Nyaya-"Vaisesika system. The cause has been definec as that what 
Causes the event® Some authors of the system of Nyaya-Vaisesika 
philosophy, however, do not consider the productive power as the 
necessary condition for being a cause. They emphasize the sequ- 
ence and somewhat independence of the cause in its relation to the 
event. Accordingly they define a cause as an invariable antecident 
and independently necessary of an event, which is not taken up in 
bringing about of something else.” 


In conformity with the definition of cause an event is defined as 
an invariable consequent independently necessary of a cause, which 
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is not brought about by any other cause.’ 


In the definition of cause two important points are to be faken 
note of, viz, (1) the cause must be an invariable antecedent (niyata 
purvabhavin) of the event, and (2) it should necessarily exist as with- 
out being the cause of other event, that is. its existence in relation 
fo the event is obligatory. A cause being termed the antecedent 
of an event implies that cause is different from effect. Wecan have 
fhe notion of antecedence and consequence between two things 
when the two are distinct and there is sequence. It leads to the inevit- 
able conclusion that the effact being different from its cause cannot 
be regarded as s2.n2 other form of the cause itself, but originates 
de-novo. In this scheme invariability means the cause navear fails to 
be an antecedent of the effect, in other words, w en tħere is an 
effect there is a cause, which is invariably antecedent. Where there 
is nO cause there cannot be an effect.® 


These antecedents a.e classified as three types of cause in 
Nyaya—Vaisesika philosophy. These are: (1) inherent cause (samavayi- 
rarana)*® (2, non-inherent cause (asamavayi karana), and (3) 
instrumental cause nimitta-karana). An effect is produced by the 
concerted operation of these three causes, For instance, for the 
production of cloth (1) tse yarns are inherent cause, (2) the 
conjunction of ihe yarns is the non-inherent cause, and (3) the loom, 
shuttle etc. are the instrumental cause, 


The adoption of the nomenclature such as samavayi-katana 
(inherent cause) in preference to upadana-karana (material cause; of 
Samkhya, and the innovation of asamavati-karana (non-inherent cause) 
amply prove that Causality of Nyaya-Vaisesika is entirely based on 
the concept of inherence. 


| 


The antecedence of the cause to the effect does not mean that 
the Cause disappears as soon as the effect is produced. The inherent 
cause being a real one Hike the effect exists not only for the origina- j 


tion of the effect but for its existence also. Thus the causation theory 
of Nyaya-Vaisesika implies co-existence of cause and effect and 
also of the existence of a relation between the two. The ground for 
the existence of a relation between cause and effect is provided DY 
the proposition that both share the same locus. Without a relation 
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co-existence of cause and effect cannot be established. That 
relation is samavaya which relates cause with effect. 


How cause and effect share the same locus and how both stand 
related may be stated as follows: 


‘A’ is the inherent cause of ‘B’; ‘B’ resides in tA’ through 
samavaya relation, while ‘A’ resides in its locus ‘A’ through self-same 
relation. Thus ‘A’ and ‘B' sharing the same locus ‘A’ are mutually 
related. Thus the relation of seif-sameness of the inherent cause to 
its locus, in which the effect subsists through samavaya relation, is 
the factor for assuming a relation between the two. 


Kesavamisra defines inherent cause as that in which effect is 
produced by inhering in it. The effect abides in the inherent cause 
through the relation of samavaya, without which the effect cannot 
come into existence. and cannot exist. In the conventicnal example 
of cloth and yarns, the yarns are both inherent cause and substratum 
of cloth, because when the yarns, the inherent cause is destroyed 
the cloth has no substratum to subsit. {tis to bə noted that here the 
yarns are inherent cause of the cloth as well that of its own colour. 


The non-inherent cause is defined as that by being in close 
priximimity inheres in tne inherent cause and possesses causal 
efficiency for the production of an effect. For instance, take the 
example of cloth and yarns. The conjunction of the yarns being a 
quality of yarns inheres in yarns, which is the inherent cause of 
cloth. It has its causal efficiency for the production of cloth, because 
with the conjoining of yarns cloth appears, and with the destruction 
of conjunction the cloth disappears. This explains why this unique 
concept of noninherent cause is admitted. To be precise, as it has 
been stated above that for the origination of an effect or a whole 
a number of entities are to combine themselves, but they are to 
Combine in a given order. By mare combination or holding together 
the entities the effact or tre whale is not produced, The question is 
why this is happened and why that is aot happened? There is no 
Cetermining factor (vinigamana-vir:ha). However, the answer to this 
question is to be read in the introduction of non-inherent cause 
Which regulates the production of effector the whole. Hereinaleo 
lies the answer to the problem of antyavayavin, i.e. beyond which 
no whole can ve produced. 
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The relation of non-inherent cause to its effect is the position 
of agreement in absence (oytireka). For instance, when there is abse- 
nce of conjunction of yarns in given order, there is no cloth, and 
again when the conjunction is deetroyed by taking out the yarns the 
cloth disappears. Thus there is a negative pervasion (yytizvka-vy ipii) 
of the non-inherent cause in its effect. This means even though the 
inherent cause is present, in the absence of non-inherent cause the 
effect does not originate. The importance and necessity ot assump- 
tion of the non-inherent cause can be seen with reference to, Say, 
colour of the cause and the colour of the effect, and for that matter 
the quality of the parts and that of the whole. According to Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, in the event of the production of a piece of blue cloth in 
the blue yarns, the colour of the cioth is numerically different from 
that of the yarns, in which the cloth is produced. Neither the cause 
transmit its quality to the effect nor the effect inherits it The blue 
colour of the cloth is a new quality, which Originates in its inherent 
cause, the cloth. The blue colour in the question resides in the cloth, 
while the cloth itself subsists in the yarns, its inherent cause. The 
result is the colour ofthe yarns are the non-inherent cause of the 
colour of the cloth, and related to it through the same locus. 


Let us take up the following position. 


‘A’ is the inherent cause, and ‘C' is its quality, and subsists 
in it through the relation of Samavaya, ‘B’ is the effect and ‘D’ is its 
qual ty and it resides in its inherent Cause through samavaya. Again 
‘B' being the effect of ‘A’, subsists in ʻA’. Thus ‘C’ shares the same 
locus with ‘B’. Thus 'C’, the colour of the cause is related to ‘DS 
the colour of the effect, through the locus. Hence, the colour of the 
Cause is the non-inherent cause of the colour of effect. A question 
may be assked: since the colour of the cloth is different from the colour 
of the yarns what is the neeessity of assuming a relation between 
the two? The answer is though the two Colours are difterext, the 
colour of the yarns creates a Similar condition for the production of 
a similar colour in the cloth. Otherwise red cloth would have been 
produced from the blue yarns. Here in one ean realise the functional 
Operation of the non-inherent Cause, which regulates the quality of 
effect. 


Like eamavaya the asamavayi-karana ig also a Special feature in 
Myaya-Vaisesika system, the assumption. of which has been neco? 
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ssiated by its unique theory of causation i. e, the effect is different 
from its cause and originates a new. 


Like the effect the whole is also inheres in its parts. To be inhe- 
red means something to be contained in it and also to support it by 
serving as its locus. The inherent cause is the Originating and 
sustaining factor of effect. Thus it is evident though the effect isa 
new entity it cannot exist apart from its cause. Here in lies the notion 
of inseparable relation (ayuta-siddha), the basis of sSamavaya. It has 
been pointed in the foregoing paras that the concept and definition 
of samavaya underwent changes; from being a relation that holds 
between cause and effect its scope was widened, andthe new con- 
cept of inseparably connected was also introduced. All these are the 
corollary of the causation theory, or vice-versa. 


The admittance of the unique position that effect is a new 
entity and difterent from cause, and the whole isa new entity and 
different from its parts by the Nyaye-Vaisesika makes him alean 
heavily on samavaya, which is the factor responsible for providing an 
intimate link between the two, and presenting the two different 
entities as one. Jayanta in his Nyayamanjari, therefore, observes that 
the difference between cause and effect is notional (pratitigata). 
Due to the power of samavaya wə cognise the whole in parts without 
‘the cognition of all the parts responsible for the production of the 
whole, because whole is completely a new entity.- 


Santarksita in his Tasteasamgraha criticised the concept of 
whole as residing On parts, and says that everybody knows that the 
branches of a tree reside on a tree, not the tree on the branches. The 
Nyaya-Vaisesika has refuted this and other objections such as if the 
Mediacy of samavaya is required for holding the cause and effect, 
Substance and quality, what will hold samavaya to the entity, which 
it relates etc. It is not required to refer to those arguments. 


In short the concept of samavaya is so intimately linked with 
Causality in Nyaya-Vaisesika that without samavaya causality cannot 
Stand. On the foundation of Samavaya the eddifice of the Nyaya- 

aisesika system of philosophy has been built assiduously by the 
Seers from Kanada to Visvanatha, and any crack in the foundation 
Will cause the eddifice collapsed. 
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Vasesika System, P. 105 

“ihedam-iti yatah karya-karanayoh”’ V.S. 7.2.26 
“ayuta-siddhanam-adhara-adheya-bhutanam ES: ”, comm. on the 
above sutra. 

bhava means samsthanabheda or particular arrangement of substance 
stuff. See Commentary by Vacaspatimisra on Vyasa-bhasya, Y. 


Y. iii. 13 


. Nyaya-varttika, iv. i. 50 


. “karyot-padakatvam karanatvam’’— Saptapadarthi, P. 85 

. “ananyatha-siddha-niyata-purvabhavitvam karanatvam’’— Tarka- 
bhasa, p. 2 

. “ananyatha-siddha-niyata-pascabhavitvam karyatvam”’ — ibid 


. See, Bhasapariccheda, karika, 16 and Muktavali with Ramrudri. 


. “yat samavetam karyamut-padyate tat samavaikaranam”— 


Tarkabhasa 


. “yat samavayi-karana-pratyasannam-avadhrta-samathryam tada- 


samavayi-karanam’’— lbid. 


For the defitnition of samavayikarana and asamavayi-karana see 


Nyaya Siddhanta-mnktavali of Visvanatha, Karika 17 with its commen- 
tary. Visvanatha excludes jnana from being an asamamavainama 
(jnanadi-bhinnam), 


12, 


‘tantusamyogasya gunasya patasamavayi-karanesu tantusu 
gunisu samavetatvena samavayi-karana-pratyasannatvad anan- 


yatha-siddha-niyata-purvabhavitvena patam prati karanatvacca. '— 
Tarkasamgraha, 
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Problem of the Possibilty of the Universal | 
Negation According to Nyaya and 4 
Buddhism . 


Dr. Vibha Gaur * 


É 


The term abhava literally means absence or non-existence, but 
as all non-existence is expressed as a negative judgement abhave 
f is translated as negation. But there is a distinction between non— 
existence and negation. While abhava refers te a thing or entity, negation 
refers to a view. | shall, in this paper, however not go into this contro- 
versy but only discuss the problem of the possibility of the universal 
negation according to Nyaya Buddism. 


Before | take up the question from the standpoint of the Nyaya, 
| may mention in brief the question of the definition of negation and 
its kinds. Tne Nyaya has defined abhava as bhavabhinnatva, that 
is difference or ofherthanness from bhava or existence. 


It seems to me that negation and is primary simple and is 
therefore irreducible to anything else which is simpler or more primat 
Negation can neither be derived nor defined, Every effort to do so wi i 


require some pre-supposition of it, 


To Naiyayikas, all negation is a type of abhava which is class- 

4 ified into four kinds viz. Pragabhava, Pradhvamsabhava, Anyony- 
i abhava and.Atyantabhava. The doctrine of four kinds of negation 
eya and, Atyantabhayes is: nae Sri Avana ae 


4 ‘ * Head of Philosophy Dept, HNBG University, SRINAGAR-GARH WAL a 
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is metaphysicaliy very necessary because if Pragabhava is not acce- 
pted, there can be rio beginning of anything. If Pradhvansabhava 
is denied, there can be no end of things. If Anyonyabhava is not 
recognized, things cannot be distinguished and if atyantabhama is 
not acmitted it will mean that anything can exist anywhere and 
everywhere. It is important to note here that non-existence for the 
Nyaya is only relational or relational or not absolute or metaphysical, 


| now turn to the question, regarding the problem of universal 
negation, which | raised at the beginning and try to ascertain the 
Nyaya answer to it. 


According to the Nyaya, the absence of a thing can be perceived | 
in a similar way as the presence of a thing. The Nyaya has claimed | 
a special kind of sense contact (sannikavsa) with the focus of non- 
existence which is qualified by the absence of the thing which is 
called Visesanata. 

( 


Pragabhava, pradhvamsabhava and anyonyabhava are relativ- 
istic because they refer to an entity in relation to space and lime. However in 
the case of atyantabhava a kind of universal negation can be admit- 
ted. But in this case atyantabhava would apply only to universally 
non-existent entities or to no entity at all. Thus a sky-fiower is 
actually not nagated when somebody denies its existence. On the 
contrary only its non-existence is affirmed. So atyantabhava is the i 
affirmation of the absence of such things as are by nature ever absent. it 
This would by implication mean that in the statement of atyan- 
tabhava we affirm a padartha and therefore abhava as the seventh 
Padartha has to be accepted. 
| 
| 


In Buddhism, the importance of negation is noticeable, because 
Buddhism has always been a shunyata doctrine. The difference among 
the Buddhist schools is only regarding the direction and the scope 
of negation or sunyata. soma schools were interested only in nega- 
ting substance, soul unity and universal; they accepted the reality 
of the dharmas, the momentary, the particular and the parts, and the 
other turned the direction of negation towards external objects and 
thereby extended the scope of negation. Absolute sunyata or drsti-sunyata 
or denial of all views is the interpretation of sunyata given by the Maahyamita. 


22 the question of universal negation, the Buddhist Bae” 
are divided into two camps : The realists and the idealists, reject te 
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possibility of universal negation, while the Machyamika accepts it. 
The Madhyamika argument is that in order to reject a view it is not 
necessary to accept some other view. A view is rejected not on the 
basis of another view, but purely on the basis of inconsistency or 
self contradiction, and since it is possible to pove that all views 
are self contradictory, it is possible to reject all views without accep- 
ting any view. In other words rejection of a!l views is not itself a 
view otherwise it will not be the rejection of all views. The realist 
and the idealist Buddhists point out that this would lead to Nihilism 

But the Madhyamika is emphatic in saying that he is not a nihilist bec- 
ause he is not d:nying the truth but only danying drstts or views of truth 
orthath2 is dis inguishing truth from views. Truth is beyond all views 
andis suchas is a unspeakable. Professor Murti has rightly said 
Madhyamika that positon is not of no reality but only of no wiew of 
reality. Sunya is not void, but it is devoid of views. Reality transcends 
though so much that all views are left behind. So Madhvamika is nota 
nehilist. His rejection of all views including nihilism is only a way of 
emphasising the utter transcendence of tattva. 


We agree that the Madhyamika is not a nihilist but an abso- 
lutist. But if this is so, negaton in the Machvamika is not universal 
as it leaves behind a residue, the tattval. The Madhymika approach 
can be criticised by stating that if there is nothing in experience 
which has any contact with the tattva, then on what basis can the 
Madhyamika take the view that after the abolition of all views, 
there remains tattva or prajna (intution) ? It seems that the Madhv- 
amika suffers from two things (1) excessive imphasis on logic (2) 
excessive imphasis on transcendence. Logic can analyse views 
and their consistency but iè can not giv us tru-h or falsity; logic 
is too formed because truth and falsity are given by experience. 
Similarly while it is right to emphasise the transcendence of the 
absolute, it is suicidal to enahasise it so much that the absolute 
becomes completely unknown or aprasiddha or alike like the sky- 
flower. The immanence of the absolute also must be insisted upon; 
but that can be done only if some element or aspect of experience is 
accepted as the bedrock of certainty. The Madyamika is not able to do 
that because it does not accept anything with the result that it 
Cannot even see that the absolute is realisable These two short 
Comings of the Madhyamika are removed in the Vedanta, to which 
l shall turn as and when | get some opportunity to do so. 


As we have seen for Buddhism negation means primarily the 
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rejection ofa view about things. The view that one holds of a thing ang 
the thing itself or two separate entities the acceptance or rejection of 
the view cannot give us any idea as to what the thing really is, This 
position then is possible either in a thorough going on scepticism or 
abnosticism. A realistic metaphysics like Nyaya believing in eternal or 
non-eternal entities would never agreeto the separation of the view 
and the thing about which it is. Hence the negation in the case of Nyaya 
relates to the thing whereas in the case of the Madhyamika it 
relates only to the view. The objects of negation are therefore 
entirely different in these two cases. So far as Buddhism is conce- 
red the negation is universally applicable to all the possible views 
including the view of the view itself. Therefore unlike Nyaya when 
a view ‘is negated it does not mean the affirmation of a negative 
view. Herce double negation would not amount to affirmation in 
Buddhism but the same double negation in the case of Nyaya would 
amount to some affirmation. This is the result of universal negation 
which is possible in the Madhyamika in the real sence of the term, 
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Swami Dayananda’s Approach to 
Nationalism 


Ganga Ram Garg * 


Swami Dayananda Saraswati is chiefly known as the founder 
of Arya Samaj, but even if he had not established this institution, 
he would have been remembered for his contribution to nationalism. 
Indeed, his approach to nationalism and the freedom struggle surpa- 
sses his founding of the Arya Samaj. 


When there was a victory march of British forces after the 
Battle of Plassey, the anti-Muslim and pro-British euphoria was so 
high that the Hindus welcomed them by waving their hands or flutt- 
ering the banners. This jubilation was not confined to the common 
Hindu, even the intellectual cream of those days bore the greatest 
impact of this exultant spirit. Raja Ram Mohun Roy (1772-1833), 
who was a great scholar in Arabic, Persian and Muslim learning 
and regarded the Mvslims as superior to the Hindus in many respects, 
regarded the British rule in India as a ‘benign act of Providence’ 
(Ram Mohun: ‘Works’, page 476). In his famous «Appeal to the 
King in Council” against the Press Regulation, he contrasted the 
advantages and disadvantages of the people under their former 
Muhammadan rulers with those under the British rule, and referred 
to the despotic power of the Moghul Princes who formerly ruled 
over this country (P-465). About the religious bigotry and prosely- 
tisation of the Muslims, the Raja said thal ‘we have been subjected 
to such insults for about nine centuries’ (P. 146). 


* M.A., Ph.D., ex-Vice-Chancellor, Gurukula Kangri Vishwauidyalaya, Hardwar 
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A younger contemporary of Ram Mohun Roy, Prince Dwarkanath 
Tagore (the grandfather of Rabindranath Tagore), by no means an 
orthodox Hindu, wrote in a letter to the ‘Englishman’ dated Dece- 


mber 6, 1838 


“The present characteristic failings of natives are a want of 
truth, a want of integrity, a want of independence. These were 
not the characteristics of former days, before the religion was 
corrupted and education had disappeared It is ihe Mahomecan 
conquest that these evils are owing, and they are invariable 
results of the loss of liberty and national degradation The Maho- 
medans introduced in this country all the vices of an ‘gnorant, 
intolerant and ticentious soldiery. The utter destruction of 
learning and science was an invariable part of their system, 
and the conquered, no longer able to protect their lives by 
arms and independence, fell into opposite extremes of abject 
submission, deceit and fraud. Such has been the condition of 
the Natives of Hindustan for centuries.” 


‘Dwartkanath Tagore also expressed his conviction that the happiness 
of India was best secured by her connection with England. Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore, another praomient person, openly declared that he 
would prefer English gcvernment to any other, even to a Hindu 
government. 


The Britishers were also able to exploit the sentiments of the 
Hindus wien Reginald Heber, Lord Bishop of Calcutta, wrote on 
March 1, 1824 ; 


‘It is desirable that Hindoos should always be reminded that j 
we did not conquer them, bui found them conquered, that their i 
previous rulers were as much strangers to their blood and 
to their religion as we are and that, they were notoriously tar 
more oppressive masters than we have ever shown ourselves." 


So far British rule was concerned, Dayananda was not dazed by 
the floodlight of Western Civilization. He praised British rule in the 
sense that he was free to preach his religion without any tear oF 
danger to his life and also appreciated the progress and economic 
development of India, but he made a distinction between a good 
government and self-government, and asserted that foreign ruler 
though it may be as good as the rule of the father over his children 
can never be desirable. And this he wrote in his monumental work 
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«Satyarth Prakash" in 1878, a decade before the birth of the Indian 
Nationa! Congress. He gave the concept of ‘‘Swaraj’’ (self-rule) instead 
of “Suraj” (good rule) ata time when people, even, enlightened ones, 
were unable to distinguish between the two. 


Dayanand had witnessed the failure of the 1857 Mutiny and nad come 
to the conclusion that an armed revolt against the British rule would 
not succeed. By his study and observation, he saw that when there 
was a rational study of the Vedas and people acted on their advice, 
there was the Golden Age. In nis. ‘Satyarth Prakash’, he wrote that 
«from the dawn of creation upto a little before five thousand years 
ago, the Aryas were the sole overlords of the whole world’. The 
superiority of the ancient Aryas was not limited to politics, but 
included also material prosperity, culture, etc: He wanted Indians 
to look back to their glorious heritage and ‘it was for this reason 
that his message ‘Back to the Vedas’ became relevant and comp- 
rehensible. He invoked Indians to look to their past, see their pres- 
ent degenerate state and to gird up their loins to regain their lost 
glory. : 3 
QG mU 

His slogan of ‘Back to the Vedas? was not meart to be a 
retrograde step or just a going back to the cosy womb of a histo- 
rical past with no responsibilities. For him, according to the Vedas, 
the major aspects of life: religion, ethics, science, and politics were 
One. through the interpretation of this spirit of the Vedas, he polit- 
icized Hinduism in a subtle way and to a degree that no oiher Indian 
thinker had done before or after him. Sri Aurobindo understood 
this aspect of Dayananda’s thought when he stated that the resto- 
ration of the Vedic spirit included the restoration of the idea of 
nationalist politics. “Swami Dayananda as a restorer of Vedicism 
included the theory of politics in his scope and revealed the inten- 
sely national character of Hindu religion and morality.” It followed 
“that idependence is the true and normal condition of a nation, and 
all lapse into subjection must be a sin and degeneration, tempo- 
rary in its nature." Even British observers On the scene had grasped 
the nationalist theory implicit in the Swami's social thought. H.D. 
Griswold, writing in the January 1982 issue of the ‘Indian Evange- 
lical Review’ had noted that the religious watchword ‘Back to the Vedas’ 
was ‘impiicitly, if not explicitly’ combined with another watchword 


‘India for Indians.’ 


Dayananda was also a unique figure of Indian nationalism. 
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The major figures of Indian nationalism, from Raja Ram Mohun Re 
to Jawaharlal Nehru, had one thing in common: they were iat 
enced to a more or less extent by western political thought, This 
was true even of Mahatma Gandhi. What is commonly true of the 
major figures of Indian nationalism. is not true of Swami Dayananda 
He derived his nationalist ideas by the originality of his own under- 
standing of Indian culture, and without any direct infiuence of 
western thought. Professor A. Appadorai is quite correct in stating 
that the Swami was “perhaps unique among thinkers of Modern 
India." European scholars, like Elie Kedouria, have generally held 
the view that nationalism was a nineteenth century European inven- 
tion, “wholly developed in Europe, and that nationalisms in Asia 
and Africa were a ‘'recation” against European domination, It is 
clear that judgements like this do not apply to Swami Dayananda. 
He is the most authentically Indian of all Indian nationalists. 


Dayananda’s contribution to Indian nationalism is singular and 
Original in the sense that while his eminent contemporaries were 
still groping in the dark about nationalism, he said boldly in a 
forthright manner. 
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Hardy and Forster : Conception of 
Place in + Passage to Índia and The 


Aeturn of IV ative 


Dr. AJAl SHARMA* 


The plot of a novel unfolds itself between two points in time 
and against the background of a locality. While the points of time may 
contribute to the historicity of the novel, the locality may speak to us 
beyond the lim ts of time and place. The sense of place is some- 
times, so accentuated that it begins to influence the actions, charac- 
ters, thoughts, relationships of the persons involved in the story and 
it actively participates as a sentient being. Hardy's Egdon Heath 
especially in The Return of the Native and E.M. Forster's India in A 
Passage to India are conceived on parallel lines. There is a noticeable 
Correspondence between Egdon Heath and India Both are ancient 
and permanent. There pervades an inscrutable but surely perceptible 
Sense of beiny, Gloom, darkness, depression, despondency, malefici- 
€nce broods over India and Egdon Heath. The inauspicious quality of 
both Suggests something anti-good or hellish. A good many charac- 
ters feel the datrimental effect of place on their character and expe- 
rience an explicit hostility of the place to their actions. They live 
like exiles and sometimes meet their death as such. 


Forster at the very outset emphasizes the ancientness of India. 


$$ See 


* Department of En olish, M. M. (P. G.) College, Modinagar 
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India ig older than any other thing in the world. To Forster this antj- 
quity of India has nothing mysterious or enigmatic about it. Forster 
tries to establish that India has existed times immemorial. The age 


of India is comparable to the age of the Sun. Moreover, there is a 


pervasive sense of immutability. The passage from A Passage to India 


is worth quoting. 


In the days of pre-historic ocean the southern part of peninsula 
already existed, and the high places of Dravidia have been land 
since land began, and have seen on the one side the sinking of 
continent that joined them to Africa anc on the other the uphea- 
val of the Himalayas from a sea. They are older than anything 
in the world. No water has ever covered them, and the sun who 


has watched. them for countless aeons may stiil discern in there 


1 I l 


outline forms that were his before our globe was torn from his 
besom. If flesh of the sun's flesh is to be touched anywhere, 
it is here, among the incredible antiquity ot these hills. z 


ENS 


Hardy likewise, invests Egdon Heath in primeval quality. “The 
great inviolable place had an ancient permanence which sea cannot 
claim”? writes Hardy. Hardy evokes mysteriousness in order to accen- 
tuate the primordiality of Egdon Heath. ‘This obscure, obsolete, 
superseded country figures in Doomsday". Both India and Egdon | 
are older than sea. If India is co-extensive with the sun. Egdon Heath N 
commensurates with stars in its permanence and immutability." f} 

Both India dnd Egdon Heath are part of sentient world. Forster 
persistently uses imagery that is animate in suggestion. India isa 
place where land ‘heaves and hills are compared to “Fingers and 

Fists’!.° To forster India is like “Some low indestructible form of life". 

‘Correspondingly; Egdon Heath has a_ pervasive animation. ihe 

place cay become full of a:watcbful intentness. When other objects 
sink brooding to’sleep, the: hedth. appears ,‘‘slowly to awaken and 
listen’’®. This awakening of heath becomes quite perceptible in tng 
month of March and is “almost feline in its 'stealthiness'™®. The crafti- 
‘ness and secrecy of Egdon tones it in -inauspiciousness. which 5 i 
almost hellish. Egdon at itd est is the “home of-strange phantoms — 
and its lonely face suggests “‘tragical possibilities’.1! At its wore 
reminds travellers of ‘‘Cimmerian desert’? and Eustacia of ‘Hades - 

~ Its devillish attributes can be gathered by seeing it waiting for song 


last crisis—the final o ma its figuring in Doomsday: 
Rdp In Subie MOW Cur AK Yl Siti cau Lait 
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Hardy calls it “Netherward Egdon”P and Julius Caesar lost his 
peace of mind because of “its sinister condition”. 


India in the like manner is unholy. Chandrapore is a place 
where “Ganges happens not to be holy’? and temples are ‘‘ineffec- 
tive”. Forster does not accentuates the anti god quality of India 
pecause his scientific attitude to age of India will contradict the 
sinister aspect. Moreover “nothing in India is identifiable’.12 To 
call India’s inauspicious quality ‘uncanny’ won't solve the problem 
because the word suggests ghosts and India is older than ghosts.*? 
The sinister aspect of India is suggested by darkness and glocom. 
The caves are dark and mirror their own darkness?! and become 
non-pareil dark Egdon heath's gloom and darkness is much more 
accentuated. ‘Hades’ and ‘Cimmerian desert’ with which it claims 
comparison cannote darkness and misery. Egdon heath is a “near 
relation of night.” The sombre strectch of rounds and hollows seem 
to rise and “meet the evening gloom in pure sympathy’.2° The heath 
exhales darkness as rapidly as heavens precipitates it. The tace of 
heath by its mere complexion can add half an hour to evening. “lt 
can in the like manner retard the dawn, sadden the noon, anticipate 
the frowning of storms scarcely generated and intensify the opacity 


of moonless midnight to a cause of shaking dread’’.*4 


People recognise the evil influence of India and Egdon heeth 


on their actions and character. In A Passage to India Hamidullah narra- 


tes how does India influence human relationships. Hamidullah cannot 
visit his friend's son Mr. Hugh because Hugh is likely to misinterpret 
his courtesy visit. In an petrified agony, he exclaims to his friend, 
“Oh, what in this country has gone wrong with everything, Vakil 
Sahib".2* Not only Indians with first hand experience of England, but 
also people like Fielding are equally puzzled by the change of beha- 
viour in the English. “He could not at first see what was wrong. He 
was not unpatriotic, he always got on with Englishman in England, 
all his best friends were English, so why was it not thesame out 
here......"6 Fielding took long time to understand the mystery. At 
lasthe realized, “There's something that does not suit them out 
here'’.2? Mr Turton the typical representative of Anglo Indian recog- 
nises the evil influence of India. ‘‘India does wonder for the judge- 
ment......”8 India virtually spoiied Ronny. India had developed sides 
of his character that Adela had never admired. “His self complace- 
Ney, his censoriousness, his lack of subtlety, all grew vivid beneath a 
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tropical sky; he seemed more indifferent than gi old to what was 
passin- in the minds of his fellows, more certain that he was right 
about them or that if he was wrong it did not matter’’.29 Foret 
painstakingly makes clear the evil influence of India. At the tea 
party at Fielding’s Ronny drops in the middle and spoils the whole 
fun by being petty. Forster comments ‘‘Could one have been go petty 
on ascotchmoor or an Italian Alp? There seemed no reserve of 
tranquility to draw upon in India”.*° Adela is very cross and asham- 
ed of Ronny’s behaviour and wants to fly out at him, The 
opportunity soon arrived before they could reach pol. ground or 
bungaiow The opportunity came soon, apart from other facts because, 
as Forster deliberately tells “they were both in India ....°7.% 


Dr Aziz had inadvertantly given a tour to Marabar caves, 
Nothing went smooth with Aziz. Trouble after trouble encountered 
him, because he had challenged the spirit of the Indian earth which 
tries to keep man in compartments’. Mr Mcbryde who is fond of 
his pseudo-scientific theory of crime, falls to Miss Derek and 
concludes India is a ‘poisonous country’? The influence of poisonous 
country treks travellers upto the red sea. The atmosphere changes 
only with Egypt.3! 


Egdon is a place where everyone is likely to get lost. Christian's 
advice to Mr Yeobright holds good tor everyone. ‘‘Them that know 
Egdon best have been pixyled here”. The character who is most 
influenced negatively is Eustacia. “Egdon was her Hades, and 
since coming there she had imbibed much of what wes. dark in its 
tone ”’.*° With strange prognosis she envisages her death on heath. 
“This my cross, my shame and will be my death”. The emotions 
expressed by Eustacia find and echo in theheart of Wildeve “I 
abhor it too”, said he, “How mournfully the wind blows round 
us now’’.*® If to Wildceve Egdon isa lonely place, it is jail to 
Eustacia, 


After the incident with Mrs Yeobright, Eustacia communicates 
to Clym, “The world seems all wrong in this place’’.®® Even to 
thomasin who is one of those who belong to heath, it isa ‘grim 
cid place’’.*° Life on Heath for Eustacia is ‘most deadly oppression’. 
All the moves of Eustacia are aimed at getting out of heath which 
is a jail to her and Wildeve both. Strangely enough they use the 


same word for heath with: Sere Cinka RUIN Eodbhentheme of banish- 


à 
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ment is strongly pronounced in The Return of Native. The normal 
standard of morality do not apply to Eustacia becausa she is not 
among the people she cares for. When Venn suggest that the 
disclosure of her relations with Wildeve may show her in unfavoura- 
ble light, she does not care. "She was as inconcerned at that 
contingency as a goddess at a lack of iinen. This did not originate 
in inherent shamelessness but her living too far from the world to 
feel the impact of public opinion’. 


The theme of exile is equally pronounced in A Passage to India. 
Commenting on India’s mystery, Forster touches on it. ‘How can the 
mind take hold of such a country? Generations of invaders have 
tried, but they remain in exile”. Consequently the race of last 
invaders is an exile in India, The typical representative of Anglo 
Indians Mr Ronny retorfs to Mrs Moor and Adela when they want 
that Indians shouid be treated honourably. “India is not home” ^ 
The treatment and behaviour of Anglo Indians show that they stand 
too far away to care for public opinion. The disturbing factor about 
exile theme is that even Indians like Dr. Aziz are not better. There 
is clear cut difference in the perception of Prof. Godbole and Aziz. 
Aziz is piqued by knowing that brahmins claim that Britishers won 
India from them and not from Moghul Emperor. Godbole and Aziz 
are both exiles. Aziz wants the past back. Godbole equally wants 
past back. Aziz frankly tells Fielding, ‘‘Sometimes | shut my eyes 
and dream | have splendid clothes again and am riding into battle 
behind Alarngir. Mr. Fielding must not India have been beautiful 
then, with the Moghul Empire at its height and Alamgir reigning at 
Delhi upon the Peacock Throne". Riding with Adela and Mrs. Moor, 
Dr. Aziz feels like Babur because, as he tells Mrs. Moor, 
his ancestors came down with Babur from Afganistan. ‘They 
joined him at Harat”.t® Goabole is not all that vocal but he a'so 
wants past back. ‘But not precisely Alamgir”.*’. 
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Threats to India’s National Security 
National Character and Psyche= 
Lessons from History 


—G.B. K. Hooja* 


The Indian scenario today presents a bewildering complexity to 
those nurtured under the Gandhi-Nehru leadership. It was at the 
Lahore Congress in 1929 that young Jawaharlal as the President of 
the INC declared complete Independence as the goal of India. The 
Congress requested Mahatma Gandhi to lead the nation in this 
mission Accordingly, the Mahatma embarked on his famous Dandi 
March on 12 March, 1930. The cynics laughed at this oddity of the 
old man, but the shrewd spiritual orria had his hand on the pulse 
of the nation. It responded to his call with amazing enthusiasm. 


It may be recalled that this was the time when revolutionary 
activity too was at its height. Gandhi, while admiring the heroism 
and leonine courage of the revolutionaries, tried to wean them off 
the path of violence. With Gandhi, non-violence was a creed. Along 
with non-violence, he stood for truth, celibacy, non-acquisitiveness: 
non-theft, cleanliness, swadeshi. The spinning wheel was his emblem. 
He believed and insisted on his followers to adopt only good means: 
He considered none his enemy. There were only misguided 
Persons who were to be converted by love, self-suffering, If 
necessary. 


*Ex- Vice-Chancellor, CKV, Hardwar, 


| 
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Intimately associated with Gandhi were Nehru, Patel, Badshah 
Khan, Rajendra Babu, Vinoba Bhave, Morarji Desai, G L. Nanda, 
Sarojini Naidu. Other luminaries who adorned the Indian firmament, 
during this age of renaissance were Lajpat Rai, Mahatma Gokhale, 
Subhash Bose, Swami Shraddhananda, Shri Aurobindo, Annie Besant, 
Rajaji, Zakir Hussain, Radhakrishnan, Allama Azad, Gurudeva Tagore. 
Bankim, Swami Dayananda, Vivekananda, each eminent in his own 
rignt. They laid the contours of national character and built up the 
psyche of the generation which rose to challenge the might of the 
British Empire and won Swarajya for India, 


Contrast this scenario with the national ethos and psyche 
prevailing: inthe previous two centuries, which may be seen as 
personified in the character of Aurangzeb, who waded to the throne 
of Delhi through pools of the blood of his brothers, having incarcera- 
ted his old father. He felt no remorse in putting to sword sufi saints 
or sikh gurus. His goal was to grasp political power. In this religion 
was treated as ahandmaiden As a result, Guru Gobind Singh and 
Chhatrapati Shivaji rose to challenge his tyranny. He met his end 
fighting his incaciltrant subedars in the Deccan. 


Followed a string of degenerate, debauch and incompetent 
successors. whose weakness encouraged Nadir Shah and Abdali to 
mount raids on the tottering Mughal Empire in India. 


About this time, the British merchant-adventurers were nibbling 
at the outskirts of the Moghul Empire in the South-East. Sirajuddaulah 
lost a short-fought battle at Plassey in 1757. Causes: corruption, 
intrigue, betrayal, forgery. Emperor Shah Alam had many more 
humiliations to face. A Rohilla chief blinded him in 1788 


The history of India of this period holds out many a lesson for 
the present generation. The Central Government had become weak. 
Local satraps had mushroomed all over. They had no sense of 
history or vision and were blind to the mounting invasion from tne 
West. The people were riven between sects, castes and creeds. 
The proletariat was unconcerned with the fate of the Nawabs and 
he rajas, there was no concept of common citizenship, no loyalty to 
Common ideals. 


By 1820, whole of India except the Punjab and Sind lay prostrate’ 
before a trading company called the Company Bahadur. Soon after i 
ubil: 
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the death of Ranjit Singh, Punjab was annexed. The causes of the 
defeat of the brave Khalsa armies were familiar: Corruption, intri- 
gues, betrayal, ofcourse, poor generalship and lack of a determine 
central command. The indolent Mirs of Sind had fallen to the rapa- 
city of Napier earlier in 1843. Now came Dalhousie with his Doctrine 


of Lapse. 


à 
Jhansi, Satara, Awadh, however, proved hard nuts to crack. 
Indian discontent against Company's misrule had been simmering 
for some time, and large scale quiet preparations were under way. i; 
This brought together the threatened chiefs, indignant Priests and | 
the common foot-soldiers, who rose in revolt against the Company 
Raj in 1857. But Destiny eluded them. A saga of bravery and Supreme 
sacrifices was written by thousands of unnamed, unknown and 
unsung soldiers, Muslims, Hindus, Jats, Thakurs, low and high. 
Victory, however, rested with superior generalship, marked by a | 
united command and better tactics. India stood defeated and dazed. 
Besides military factors, other causes respcnsible for this fiasco 
were lack of historical vision, lack of a sense of national icentity and 
lack of scientific temper In short, there was utter lack of awareness 
of world forces at work for and against India, arising from the 
prevalence of wide-spread illiteracy, particularly women’s illiteracy, 
resulting in child marriages, Overpopulation, vulnerability to dogma, 
superstitions, fundamentalism, elitism, exclusivism, caste conscious- 
ness. untouchability, aversion to manual labour, grab, graft, corrup- 
tion, and you have the picture of a ‘soft’ and sick society, riven by 
internal divisions, subject to emotional strains and prone to the 
guiles of charlatans. 


a 


As is obvious, in spite of the corrective forces naving set in 
motion, during the last century, the battle between the forces of good 
and evil is continuous It calls for the reassertion of values leading 
fo an ennobling and man-making system of education, inculcation of 
the spirit of co-operation, good citizenship, neighbourliness, mutual 
help, fellow-feeling, equality, justice and fairplay. It is not enough 
that these values are preached from the pulpit or are enshrined in 
the Constitution, but they should be practised. In this, the study of 
the lives of great men can serve as a beacon. India, ancient, medie- 
val and modern abounds in the records of achievements of a large 
galaxy of great men in diverse fields of endeavour. E.ery Indian 


` 
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should cherish them all and be proud of them, for the primary 
condition for the formation of a nation is pride in a common past. 
Besides this, it is equally important that men in high position should 
set examples of noble conduct. The path of the last generation was 
guided by Gandhi and Nehru. These twin stars beckon modern India 
too, to rise to a better status, and eliminate ignorance, want and 
injustice from our midst and work fur the elimination of sources of 
fear, tensions, conflicts and threat of war to human society. 


Let me end with the Vedic national prayer : 


ait aaa Ma agai aag AT USE TT: YR gafa 
ard: Hara AAT | area gated sang: afta: gefaar x 
mda: A grea aA AAN 1 fart a a: i 

piaig HATTA A A: TAN ARN A: PATA | ; 
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O Omniscient Lord! May men of learning and wisdom take birth in 
our country. May these be born for the destruction of our enemies 
fearless, valiant and heroic soldiers proficient in the art oi war. May 
there be no shortage of milch cows aid animals useful in our agri- 
cultural operations. May the hotseholders procreate children who 
will become healthy and civilised members of the community. May 
the women of our country freed and nourish powerful progeny. May 
this iand of ours be blessed with its seasonal rains, ite natural 
fauna and flora, and may it yield in quantities adequate for our 
sustenance May this country of ours thrive and flourish, be produc- 
tive and populated, and may all who live here progress and prosper. 
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A Passage More Than India 


(Abstract of the Lecture delivered at | 
GKV Hardwar) Í 


Dr. Nirmala Mukherjee * 


l am quoting a line from the “Times Literary Supplement” of 


Dec: 58: 
“Between East and West the cultural wind blows both ways, 


though a hasty Present-day inspection might suggest that it 
blew mainly eastward. The wind from the East is quieter, 
older, less immediately detectable, it penetrates and mingles 
and its note is deep. 


A 


l am going to explore, define, approximate the nature of 
this wind which blew from the East in the early ninteenth century 
towards America through Emerson Whitman, Thoreau and others. 


A cursory glance reveals the interest that the western writers 
had in India. The Slory that was Ind. has always had a tremendous 
fascination for western writers, 


` 


(1) India—land of fabulous wealth Chaucer’s ‘Knight's Tale.’ King of 
Inde—Emetreus was covered in cloth «f Gold. 


India of Tale clusters recognised or remote source for some wor S 
of European literature. | have in mind. Jataka stories, Panchtantra, 
Hitopadesa and even Katha Sarit Sagar the ocean of stories. 


(a) Chaucer's Pardoner’s Tale has a recognised source in the 
Vedabh Jataka (30 years back | published on this subject.) 


*Prof. in English, Panjab University, Chandigarh 
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(b) Jranklin’s Tale—9th tale of King Madan Sena (Katha Sarit Sagar) 
Published paper in Folklore. 


Shakespeare mentions 20 times to the golden India, Dryden, Shelley, Blake 
Coleridge etc. Ph.D. thesis on Shelley and Indian thought of B.HU. 


India— spices, snakecharmer, elephants, Maharajahs, strange 
rituals and customs. Some of these ingredients have gone into Rajliterature. 


M.M Kaye, Kipling, Forster, Paul, Scott etc. Recent revival. ‘India 
is a mystery and muddle.” 


There is another India : mystic, religious, spiritual. Unknown, regions, 
unchastened territories of the mind. The India of the great’ classics, the India 
of Bhagavada Gita, Vedas and Purans. This is the India with which | am 
concerned at the moment. This is the Passage to India and a greater 
passage to more than India. 


What does India stand for ? A big question ? 


Spiritual quest. unity and multiplicity, divinity of man, etc. Concept of action 
Karma and non-attachment fasiq ay major obstacles.to the 
English and American writers. Non-attachment is not non- 
action. ; 


Transmigration, Karma, Caste system —great obstacles. 
Wilkins translation of the Bhagvada Gita 1785. Hitopdesh was 
translated 1787. A Grammar of Sansktit language 1823. 


Passion for Indology-Contribution of Sir William Jones. foun- 
ding of Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


The common man in the west has always been very ill infor- 
med about India. 


Let me shift to the scene across the Atlantic. | have 2 or 3 
basic questions. 


(1) What are the Indian ideas-spiritual reality etc. which the 
transcedental writers particularly’ Emerson, Waitman and Thorean 
read about. 

' (2) How did they utilise these ideas in’ their composition ? 

as it a superficial interest ? Did it influence their themes or was 


it this influence in the nature of literary devices poetic imagery for 
instance. + te i aali 


(3) Why this interest in India? Why this passage to India ? 
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Basic Tenets of Transcendentalism 
(a) Belated romantlc movement 1830's transcending material 
reality. Rejection of Calvinism. 
(1) Concept of man did not believe in the fall of man, Man 
was not deproved but innately good. Man was God impure. 
(2) Concept of God. Calvinistic God wrathful superior. 
(3) Optimistic belief in perfectibility of man. Spiritnal eyo. 


lution. 

(4) Rejection of Materialism. 

(5) Rejection of sensationalist view of kuowledge. 

Intuitive knowledge. 

(6> Individualism self reliance. 

(7) Rejection of mechanical universe. The concept of an 
organic universe suffused by an immanent God. 


Philosophically speaking-belief in intuitive idealism. 


The sources of idealism were foreign. Plato, Neo-Platonists, 
Plotinus, Kant, Carlyle, Coleridge and Indian philosophy. Nature 
landmark for Emerson's thought and for transcendentalists. Their 
mysticism reinforced by Indian Scriptures, 


Thoreau was more interested in Indian scriptures. In 1841 
Presented by an Englishman. Thomas Cholmondely 44 volumes of 
oriental writings. 


1803—1882 EMERSON 


f In this age of anxiety, alienation and what have you Emerson 
z mot a “fashionable” writer. 20th C. lit tells us about man’s 
imsignificance. Loss of faith, loss of self-respect. Violence 
Waste landish outlook. But that is Precisely the reason that Emer- 
son Aer’ relevant today. His optimism is refreshing, |n writers: 
as diverse as Ralph Ellison (Emerson's name sake) and Saul Bellow- 
-strong infiuence of Emersonianism. Like the influence of Puritanism 
it has percolated deep into the American psyche-minority voice 
Criticism of materialistic, acquisitive America emphasis 0” 
the life of the spirit. His death centenary in1982 was altace a non- 
event. Look at T. S. Eliot's birth centenary celebration in India j 


Pious Formula, 
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The American Scholar—“Man Thinking in American Ideals by 
which he patterned his own life. 


Emerson has peculiar awakening power (Frost William, 
Jamess Dewey ) Porrington awakener of American democracy. 
Em— Friend and aider of those who would live in spirit. Since 
Parrington emphasis has shifted from Emerson-the libertarian 
protest to his conservative whiggish side Yvor Winters. Maule’s curse 
Em is a fraud and sentimentalist. Henry Parkes—Em. as a product 
ofthe disintegration of Puritanism. Negative views-Smith, Miller, 
Yeats, Eliot-Emerson lacks the vision of evil. 


Lowell Lincoln and Emerson stood pre-eminent as the product 
of American democracy. In no other author wecan get so close 
to the whole of the American spirit Books are for the scholars 
idle time. Em seems to have a lot of idle time-Bible, Greek classics, 
Plato, Neo-Platonists, Plotinus, Oriental books, Shakespeare, Pra- 
gmatic mysticism. it looks both way from its position on the 
bridge between Soul and Nature. All great art is organic. Man is: 
made in the image of God. He is only a little less than God. 
Infinitude of every man E. devalued the past and tradition “Study 
Nature.”. Trust Thyself. 


The oversoul and the Individual soul are one. The Kingdom 
of God is within you. The Upanishads only confirmed him in his 
conviction. The absolute self and the inidvdiual self are 
identical. 


He who knows the self, says the Brnhadranyaka Upanishad,, 
s honoured of all men and attain to blessedness. He who meditates 
upon Brahma as such lacks nothing and is for ever happy, The self 


in its true nature, is free from craving, free from evil, free from 
fear.” 


Em. had mystical feelings but no true mystical experience. - 


His mysticism was founded on those moments of exhilration caused 
by feeling of harmony between oneself and the externa: world which 
everyone occasionally experiences. 


(1) God as moral law. 

(2) The world as an emanation from God; 
(3) Man as having divinity withbin himself. 
(4) Self reliance— God reliance 


(5) A SHB ON not of authority but of spirlt. 
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i 
4—God as moral law—'Puritanism). { 


2—That the world was an emanation from God wasa doctrine 
Em. derived from Plotinus and found confirmation in Indian 
mystics. He became not only a moralist but a pantheist. All is Ta 
each particle mq-nq H WTala “Compensation” —intention of the 
Providence to limit human pertectibility and to bind together good 
and evil. Evil was a negation of good, 


3—If Nature was an emanation from God, it followed that God 
could be found in nature. Every natural fact is a symbol of some 
spiritual fact. 


£—That man had divinity within himself was a doctrine of 
mysticism which Emerson found in Plotinus and the Indians. Infin- f 
itude ofthe private man whereas for Calvin saivation was depen- i 
dent on God’s election and was reserved for a few. Emerson looked | 
forward to a day when all men would surrender to the oversoul, | 
Self reliance— God reliance. | 


Whitman (1819-1891) i 


No definite proof of his reading of Indian scriptures and 
classics. In 1856 Thoreau went to meet Whitman and told him 
that “Leaves of Grass" was wonderfully like the ‘‘orientals’' Had | 
Whitman read them ? he asked. The poet answered “No, tell me 4 
about them”. He seems to have taken advantage of Thoreau's 
reading list since words like “Maya” and “Shudra” are used 
Correctly in some of the poems written after 1858, recognisably | 


Indiann ideas are not of literary derivation, Vaguely in the 
air of the time 


Mystical experience in 1853 or 1854. (Acc to Dr Richard | 
Maurice Bucke) Illumination ecstasy union with God or Mankind 


or Cosmos. ineffable joy that the seer has been released from the 
limtations of space and time. 


God isan abstract principle of energy that is manifested 


in every living creature as well as in the grass that grows wherever 
the land is. 4 


i Emerson's Oversoul—Brahma of the Upnishads, the absolute, 

all enfolding consciousness. The divine ground from which all things 
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emanate and to which all living things may hope to return. The 
only conception that Whitman shared with Indian philosophers. 


Diffrenences. 


He did not believe that the whoJe world of the senses, of 
desires, of birth and death was only maya or illusion. He praised 
the world as real and joyful. Faith in material progress. 
Although he yearned for the ecstatic union he did not try to achieve 
it by subjugating the senses. Self contradictory. Sometimes brutal 
realism serene optimism. Dialectic flux. Outof this tension the 
best poetry grorws. 


V. K. Chari 


Whitman’s refenences to India are superficial. “Passage to 
India’ least Indian of his poem. Intellectual intuition. Advaita 
Vedantic. Out of Cradle Crossing Brooklyn Ferry, A Passage to 
India, Cataloguing device, Th had read a number of ancient 
Indian texts in trnaslation. Its importance and influence on T’s 
life and works? functional nature of this reading? How did 
T utilise this reading in his composition. Wide Reading but 
scattered. The texts include various genres of composition covering 
a period from 1500 BC to 9C. AD, lack of discriminations due to 
limited availability of translations. He spent some time over 
less important works like Harivansha or Hitopadesh, he does 
not seem to have heard of such representative documents of Indian 
culture as Mahabharata or The Ramayana. Also, he speaks of 
all the Indian text with equal enthusiasm without making any 
qualitative distinction. The totality of any particular work was 
never grasped by Thoreau. 


Refenerce of Indian Texts: begin appearing in Journals as 
early as 1841. Walter Harding (A Thoreau Handbook) —* T's 
interest in oriental literature began several years after he left 
College. In the Summer of 1841 T immersed himself in the study of 
Indian texts recorded in journals. 


Many such passages reappear in A Week with little or no 
change. In A week T's attitude to these books ranges all way from 
Uncritical admiration te indignant disapproval but by the time 
he wrote Walden, This range of.response replaced by fairly 
Consistent agreement. Hence he mentions Hindu Philosophy, 
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religion, legal practice, social custom —with the same kind of 


adulation. 


A Week generally charactered by frequent shifts of judgement. 
Laudatory discussion of Bhagwad Gita ‘besides which even our 
Shakespeare seems sometimes youthfully green. —Passage of 
dissent which according to Sanbora is alnost Marxian in its criticism 
of a moral absolute. According to Thoreau, —Krishna’s argument is 
defective. No sufficient reason is given why Arjoon should fight? 
Arjoon may be convinced but the reader is not. Seek an asylum 
in wisdom alone ? What is that which a man hath to do ? does not 
understand Karma—a little late swept off his feet by some obscune 
emotion in reading Gita. 


It has such a tide as the Ganges, isas superior to criticism 
æ the Himmaleh mountain. Yet this enthusiasm set against such 
passages where he speaks of the Hindus as.‘iofinitely wise yet 
infinitely stagnant. On one hand he praises the, laws of Manu. 
for their universality and remote grandeur; on the other he 
reflects “Thank God no Hindu tyranny prevailed at the framing of 
the world; but we are free men of the universe, and not sentenced 
to any caste. 


“It is necessary not to be a Christian to appreciate the beauty 
and significance of the life of Christ. Sherman Paul cites 2 contem 
reviews who considered T's alleged attack against Christianity to 
have been inspired by Indian Thought-George Ripley, found T’s 
preferum for Indian scriptures rather than The Bible neither good 
Sense nor good taste’ and was offended by T’s misplaced 
pantheistic attack on Ch. faith. Idwin Morton condemned T's 
choosing Budha over Christ Transcendentalism, thy name is 
Brahms Walden is more tranquil. ap 


30 odd references to ancient Hindo Texts are ‘almost entirely 
literary or philosophical, 2 


Norman Forsterter—"T went to the religious books because of 
certain correspondences in him to Eastern modes of thought than 
that these modes of Thought produced ‘correspondences in him: 
True of Emerson. 
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Sacred significance of early dawn—found confirmation of 
his ‘morning philosophy in his study of Vedas. “All memorable 
events transpire in morning. The Vedas say all intelligences 
awake with morning. 


T's love for open spaces found its expression in passages 
from Indian books. ‘There are none happy in the world but beings 
who enjoy a vast horizon thus said Damodra when his herds 
required new and larger pastures. Damodra reference was added 
later—Shanley. 5 vo Hes 

T. comprehended man as a universal being, untrammelled by- 
temporal or geographical boundaries—transcendental creed. 


Each time T. found a correspondence between his thought and 
that of an Indian writer, it gave fresh validity to his “concept 


of the universality of human experience. 


In “Winter Visitors", T quotes Vishnu Purana “The house- 
holder is to remain at even tide in his courtyard as long as it takes 
to milk a cow or longer if he pleases, to await the arrival of hs 
guest. 


Sacred duty of hospitality. 


Analogy between the Hindu way of life he has read about and 
the life he saw around him in New England. His awareness of the 
inadequacy of the iife of his neighbours. 


T never specific about allusions. The purity of pond -- Ganges. 
He used his reading meaningfully in his own writing. Much of the 
influence remains local fragmentary, illuminating portions of 
Walden with a symbolic vision. T entered Harvard in 1833 and 
graduated in 1837. He borrowed books years after he left the Univ. 


In 1841 T went to live with Emerson inthe journal entry for 
1841 first reference to Indian books. The Laws of Manu translated 
by Sir William Jones. 


In 1855 T received 44 volumes from Cholmondeley. 
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How much more admirable the Bhagwad Gita than all the ruins 
of the East. 


1. Ts real quarrel with Gita that it takes the caste system for 
granted. 
9. T does not share wholeheartedly, the Hindu faith in transmi- 


gration. One world at a time. 
-Civil Disobedience : 


Mahatma Gandhi was deeply intluenced by Thoreau’s civil 
disobedience-in his 4al7g | Doctrine of Simplicity. 


\ ee 
Conclusion ; 


In conclusion | wouia tike to reaffirm that Indian influence on 
these writers was certain and decisive. It varied from Emerson's 
‘Brahma’ to Emerson's ‘Song of Myself’ to Thoreau’s Walden. In 
Emerson the influence was philosophic, in Thoreau it was literary 
(imagery). Whitman’s mysticism had an oriental flavour. 


Spiritual quest. Dissatisfaction with materialism— Hippy Cult. 
70’s Hundreds and Thousands made Eastward journey to say no to 
their progress and to discover themselves. Under those filthy clothes 
lay the questing spirit Distant descendants of Thoreau and Whit- 
man. This quest continues, not like a stream but in trickles. 
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Nature Of Perception 


Dr. U. S. BIST 


There are two main views about framanas in Indian Philo- 
sophy. All the systems of philosophy except Buddhist hold that the 
reality can be established on the basis of pramanas ( Prameya 
Siddhih Pramanat hi). Buddhism, on the other hand, holds the view 
that pramana is to be established on the basis of reality. It. there- 
fore, follows that all the non Buddhist systems take praman-s for 
granted and use them in order to establish the nature of reality. No 
further proof is needed for determining the nature of pramanas, but 
for Buddhism, reality is self-established. No amount of pramana can 
affect its nature. This reality itself provides the ground for making 
Pramanas valid Therefore, pramanas are either self valid or seek 
Validation only from other pramanas, but never from reality. This is 
the position of Nyaya Mimamsa etc. In Buddhism, pramanas are 
completely determined by the Buddhist ontoloyy, Therefore, they are 
necessarily determined in their nature by reality. 


There are certain basic positions held by the Buddhists with 
regard to the nature of reality. Reality is momentary. Each moment 
depends for its existence on previous moments. Therefore, each 
Moment is in itself unique, but causally determined by previous 
Moment. Therefore, being momentary, reality is unique particular. 
le ee 
* Dept. of Philosophy, GKV, Hardwar 
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We can not give any name to this reality because the act of Giving a 
name will imply two things: 


1. The reality will have to exist for more than one moment in Order 
that a name could be recalled and associated with it. 


2. Since the function of naming requires the possibility of identi- 
fying a thing whenever its name is uttered, a momentary reality 
can't be named. From these points it is concluded that reality 
cannot be naned and whenever is named, is not th2 reality 
proper, Therefore, there is a reality in itself (Svalaksana) 
and there is a reality which we talk about in general terms 
(samanaya laksana) Corresponding to svalaksna we have 
perception (pratyaksa) and corresponding to samanya laksana 
we have auumana (inference). What is known in preception can 
not be known in inference. This is called the theory of Praman- 
yavyastha. Buddhists, therefore, define perception as the know- 
ledge arising from object. This is the definition given by Vasu- 
bandhu. But this definition does not explain the exact nature of 
perception. The knowledge which arises from perception is 
really different from the knowledge by inference, In perception, 
we know the object as it is. But in inference we know the object 
as we talk about it. The definition of Vasubandnu covers both 
these objects. Therefore, Dignaga proposed a more precise 
detinition of perception. He said that perception is devoid of 
Kalpana. In this defination, we have to note two important 
points: 


1. Dignaga does not use the word Jnana to describe 
perception, 


2. He does not give a precise definition of Kalpana. 


We may justify the view of Dignaga why he does not use the 
word Jnana for perception. Since only svalaksana is the object of 
perception, this perception cannot be described by a generic name 
Jnana. \f the objectis a unique particular how can its awareness 
be describable? Perhaps this was the reason why perception was not 
described as Juana, 


AlthouchDignadaicHishnetcoine xagneriseiodefinitign of Kalpana 
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yet he described its nature. He said that whereever we impute Nam, 
jati, Dravya, Guna and Kriya, we have an instance of Kolpana. But 
itis true the enumeration if instances is not the same asa logical 
definition. 


Dharamakirti accepted all that Dignaga had said. He defined 
perception as ‘that knowledge which is not mistaken (abhrantam) 
and is free from Kalpana” We find that Dharmakirti has introduced 
three new points in the definition of preception. 


4, He calls perception knowledge (Janana). 


2. He introduces a new element in the definition of perception 


viz., (abhvantam) and (3) he gives a precise definition of Kal- 
pana. 


1. Knowledse: We have said above that perhaps Dignag was 
thinking that the awareness of an indescribable (svalaksana) itself can't 
be described as Janana but Dharmakirti seems to do a distinction bet- 
ween awareness and its description. What we are aware of viz. Sva- 
laksana, is not described when we describe the awareness as Jan- 
ana. In awareness, there is always the relation of objectivity involved, 
but no relation of any kind is possible in the case of the object viz., 
Svalaksana. Therefore, according to Dharmakirti, Pratyaksa can be 
safely described as Janana. 


2. Although the knowledge of svalaksana contains nothing but 
syalaksana as its object yet this knowledge is not identi cal with 
svalaksana. Therefore only when svalaksana is given to conscious- 
ness through the medium of sense organs we have perception. So 
there is no possibility of distortions created by defective sense organs 
and other disturbances created in medium Dharmakirti gives the 
exaiiple of moving trees in the opposite direction when we look at 
them while sitting in moving boat. The movement of trees is only 
due to the disturbances in the environmental medium of perception. 
It is neither due to the object nor is due to any detect or kalpna of hu- 
man mind. It seems that while Dignaga did not regard the possiblity 
of any distinction between the object and the medium of its awareness 
Dharmakirti does accept sach a distinction, This is the reason why 
he introduced abtrantam so that all those ditortions which are due 


to disturbances in the medium are ill-eliminated from perception 
Proper. 
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Sa 


3. Dharmakirti defined Kalpana as that awareness which can be 
associated wıth language. Here Dharmakirti does not give any new 
idea He only showed that nam, jati, etc. are the necessary creations 
of language. He, therefore, gave only logical definition which only 
means what Dignaga wanted. 


The above view of perception completely eliminates any judge- 
ment in perception. Therefore ‘| see a table’ is not a perceptual 
statement, because this involves universal concept of ‘I’ ‘seeing’ 
‘table’ and the affirmation of a relation and all those three. Actually 
no perceptual statement is possible which could correctly state the Y 
perception of an object. 


We have seen tiie reason why Dignaga and Dharmakirti define 
‘perception in terms of the awareness of svalaksana. It has been 
stated in the beginning that for the Buddhists, it is the object that 
determines the nature of awareness In perception also the same 
position holds good. When an object is present before our senses, | 
it excites the appropriate sense organ. The excitement of the sense 
organ itself is the necessity and sufficient condition for per- 
ception to take place. In the excitement there are two points to be 
noted: 


~- 


The object of perception, which is the thing in itself, is the 
cause of this excitement, It is a cause in the sense of prat.tyasa- 
mutpada i. e. this being that arises. Therefore, the fact that a parti- | 
cular sense organ has been excited and aroused from in an active fi 
State. to a state of action, clearly feels us to conclude that there must 
have been something responsible for this change in the sense-organ 
The sense-organ itself is momentary like its object. it consists of the 
series of mements like the object. Wnen a uniform series ot the 
Sense-organ is distrubed, the cause of its disturbance must be out- 
side the series itself. Therefore, the excitement of the sense-organ 
can be caused only by something which is external to the series- It 
was in this causal sense that Dharmakirti described the process of 
perception with the help of a simple but significant experiment He 
says that in perception if something is present then we perceive thal 
thing. But if that thing is removed, we cease to perceive it (oF then i 
ceases to be perceived). Therefore, only that thing, the presence 9r 
the absence of which makes the difference in our awareness, Is 


f 
4. The second significant point is with regard to the awareness 2 
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the object, We have seen above that the object causes excitement 
in the sense-organ. This excitement itself is not perceptible aware- 
ness. Awareness is something more than mere excitement of the 
senses. It is a state of being consciousness of the object itself. It is 
obvious that what is given in consciousness is not the object directly 
but the object exciting a particular sense-organ. Therefore, in bet- 
ween awareness and the object, the excited sense-organ intervenes. 
Thus, we have to ensure that what we are aware of and what has 
excited the sense-organ or the same thing. If the two were different, 
the perception would become illusion. Therefore, there has to be 
some inviolable mechanism guaranteeing the absence of discripancy 
between what causes perception and what we are aware of. Dharma- 
ķirti gives sarupya as that sure mechanism which will ensure inviol- 
able character of perception. 


Before we discuss the nature of sarupya, it may be made clear 
that the idea of sarupya is not a part of the process of perception. it 
self. It is a concept that is introduced in order to explain and under- 
stand that process. In this sense sarupya is a term in the meta-langu- 
age of perception. Thus, the person actually having perception is 
conditioned by what takes place ashas been claimed above. The excit- 
ment of sense-organ is determined solely by the object i. e. Svala- 
ksana, This excitement cannot havə any form other than the form of 
the object which has excited it. Itis a kind of the rule of causality 
that the effect is in nature similar to that of its cause. This is a fact- 
ual rule obtained in the world of reality. In this way, the excited 
sense-organ assumes the form similar to that of the object. This is 
what is known as the sarupya of the object and the sensual excite- 
ment. According to the general Buddhists trend, there is no distin- 
ction between dharma and dharmi. The thing and its form are non- 
distinct. Therefore, it would be wrong to say that tne sense-organ 
actually assumes a form at the given moment of perception. The 
sense-organ movement is of the form given to it by the object. In 
the same way, it would be against the general principle of Buddhism 
to hold that the sense-organ presents something to consciousness for 
making awareness possible. Actually no distinction is possible bet- 
Ween the excitement of sense-organ and consciousness. To be excited 
is to be conscious of in respect of an object. The sense-organs are 
Parts of the total awareness situation. What happens to the sense- 
Organ actually happens the awareness itself. Therefore, if the sense 
organ has a form similar to that of the object, in the awareness also 
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the same form in present. Thus the similarity of the form of the obj- 
ect to that of the excited sense-organ and awareness is what the 
theory of sarupy means Since the whole process has been Conceived 
in mechanical and deterministic terms, there is no possibility of any 
variation between the object and its awareness Hence perceptual 
illūsion is ruled out as Dignaga thought That is why in his view, it 
supertious to say that perception is to be free from error. But Dhar- 
makirti’s position though substantially the same, is more careful than 
that of Dignanga, because inspite of sarupya between the object and 
the excited sense-organ, there may bea factor which is neither a part 
of the obje t nor a part of the sense organ, yet it can influence the 
total perceptible situation. As for example, according to Aryabhatta, 
the earth moves around the Sun but in ordinary perception we see the 
sun moving from east to west around the earth. All perception is not 
of the Sun, which is moving nor is the movement of the earth given in 
it. But because of the movement of the earth where we stand, the 
movement of the sun is projected. This perception of the moving Sun 
is, therefore, iliusory, Dharmakirti, who was a junior contemporary 
of Arya Bhatta utilized his astronomical discovery in formulatiny his 
thzory of perception Therefore, he thought it necessary to safeguard 
perception against the possible illusion by eliminating intertering 
factors like the movement of the earth. So, for him, abhrantem becomes 
a necessary part of the metalanguage of perception. Thus, the cau- 
sal factor generating excitement in the sense-organ and necessary 
Sarupya between the object and awareness together constitute 
arthakriyakaritva of object. 


We have seen that it is the object which dictates terms to Budd- 
hist epistemology. Accordingly one kind of object would give rise to 
corresponding knowledge. In keeping with the causa! theory stated 
above (as in general causality, milk can produce butter but it can not 
produce a piece of stone. Similarly a particular kind of object i. e: 
S.alaksana can produce only a particular kind of knowledge i. e- per- 
ception. Therefore, what is not a part of the world of objects cannot 
be known in perception. Generally or universality is, thus, something 
which is according to the theory of momentariness and also according 
to the theory of apoha, not a part of perception. Generality seeks t° 
combine together various individuals but the theory of mementari 
ness prohibits individuals existing together. Therefore, universal Is 
foreign to Svalaksana and cannot cause perception, Language: which 
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arises from the possibility of generalisation, is, therefore, absent in 
Svalaksana along with universal. Every such knowledge which con- 
tains within it some universal element and which is tinged with lan- 
guage cannot be perception. A very sharp distinction is, thus, drawn 
between what could and what could not cause perception. This idea 


along with the concept of Sarupya has been expressed in terms of 
Kalpanapodham. 


It would be proper to contrast Buddhist theory of perception 
with the corresponding theory held by the Wy1ya. Nyaya belongs to 
that group of philosophical systems which hold that the nature of 
object is determined by the kind ot knowledge that we have. Here 
\nowledge becomes the guiding factor and we can say on the basis 
of or analysis of knowledge what could the nature of object be ? 
Since in knowledge that arises as a result of the operation of sense- 
organs, we are aware of not only individuals but their relations and 
comon characteristics that they share with others. It is assumed that 
the object must have all this universality, which is basic ingredient of 
all determinant knowledge, which can, therefore, never be eliminated 
from perceptual knowledge. Thus, for Nyaya, perception is basically 
a determinant knowledge routed in our awareness of universal and 
consequently tinged with language. Such a fulfledged knowledge, 
according to Nyaya, is also relational in character as it involves rela- 
tionship between an individual and universal. All relational knowle- 
dge presupposes prior simple knowledge of each term in its unrela- 
ted form so if perception is determinant it pre-supposes a simpler 
stage where each term is perceived in its unrelated form. This is 
what the Nyaya calls indeterminate perception. We can see that what 
is according to Nyayv is due to the absence of awareness of rela- 
tions among various things given in perception. The things like parti- 
cular, universal etc. are very much present only their relation is not 
comprehended. In the absence of the awareness of relations, the 
entire elements constituting an object ot perception, are given ina 
undifferentiated whole. Thus, we are not able at this stage to iden- 
tity various elements in their proper perspective, This is what is kno- 
WN as nirvikalpaka in Nyaya but in Buddhism not only the awareness 
Of relation between an individual and universal is absent, the univer- 
sal is absent. The universal is itself non-existent. In this sense, nir- 
Vikalpaka in Nyava and Buddhism means different things. They do 
not have the same meaning. Actually what Nyaya means by niroitalpaka 
would fall under samanaya laksana in Buddhism. The con- 
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troversy between .Vyaya and Buddhism in relation to He theory of 
perception, therefore, centres around the status of universal. 
The Buddhists say that the universal is an imaginary 
construction dirceted by misplaced awareness of similarity 
among svalaksana. \t is not real objectively. In the case of Nyaya, 
it has to be objectively real because our: knowledge reveals it. In this 
way these two systems are actually talking about the ontological 
status of universal and the difference in their ineonies of perception is 
primarily due to differences between their respective ontological 
theories. 
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Inborn Deviants in R. K. Narayan’s 
‘An Astrologer’s Day’ & other stories 


Sharwan K. Sharma* 


The word ‘‘Deviance” often means to depart from a procedure, 
course of action or acceptable norm. The writers who interpret the 
term differ in ways in which they understand and define it. To Merton 
it means “conduct that departs significantly from the norms set for 
people in their social status.’ He further states that “it must be 
related to the norms that are socially defined as appropriate and 


‘morally binding for people occupying various statuses."? The Ran- 


dom House dictionary of English languaga states thatthe term 
means : 


“to digress as from a line of thought or reasoning ; characteri- 
zed by deviation from an accepted norm or standard as of 
behaviour; 


a person or thing that departs from the accepted norm of 
Standards: 


a sexual pervert.” 


The study of deviant behaviour in R.K. Narayan’s stoties 


* . X ; > 
“Lecturer in English, G. K. University, Hardwar, 
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reveals the existence of an essential conflict between the Cesires any 
impulses of the individual and the constraints imposec upon him by 
the society in which he lives. He "regards deviance as the result of 
partial failure of social control to restrain the expression of natura} 
impulses. R. K. Narayan accounts it as a theory of social 
disorganisation to accoun for variations inthe ability of social 
st uctures to preserve the identity of man. In this regard he distin- 
guishes two key- elements of the social structure-the goal and 
reward—which are recognised as appropriate and commendable 


objectives for individual striving. 


R. K. Narayan exercises it in his short stories where the set 
pattern of social institutions and the impu'ses intensify the deviance 
of the protagonists. These protagonists fall into two categories—the 
circumstantial deviants and the inborn ceviants It means that the 
character may become deviant from his infancy with the effect of 
atomosphere around him or because of inherent jeans of particular 
nature which are transferred from parents to their children. One 
thing is to be remembered here that one cannot go in the origin of 
the deviant nature of acharacter butit becomes clear through the 
continuity of the action depicted in the stories. 


R. K. Narayan has written many short stories which are in the 
following seven collections: ‘Maleudi Days’, ‘Dadu & other slories; 
"Cyclone and other stoties’, ‘An Aytrologer’s Day and other stories’, ‘Lawley Road’, 
ʻA Horse and Two Goats’ and ‘Old S New’. The present study deals with 
the inborn deviants in the collection entitled, ‘Astrologer’s Day and 
other stories’ where these inborn deviants are seen embittered due to 
the burden of studies, the loneliness of house, the behaviour of 
relatives and the maladjustment with job. 


These inborn deviants are from the every walk of life and 
violate the set norms of the society. In The Roman Image there is @ 
priest and performer of all religious ceremonies in the temple who 
himself violates the norms of the temple. He is drunk daily. Even 
when he comes to the temple he is usually drunk. He preaches 
sermons to the people but he himself never follows them. He is a 
machiavellian hero, who believes in the principle of “eat, drink and 
be merry". There is a wide gap between what he says and what he 
does, and what he should be and what he is- Morally he is a dege- 
nerated man who spoils the atmosphere of the temple. He is a big 
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liar end deceives the innocent people of the village. 


One day this priest, while intoxicated, destroys the image of 
the temple and throws it away into the river because in his drunken 
slate he thinks that the two statues in the temple make fun of him 
and deliberately pinch and hit him. Now in order to conceal th 
reality he tells a false story of the miraculous departure of the 
image which he himself throws into the water. In this way, he 
totally lacks a conscience and has no regard for truth nor does he 
have a sense of responsibility. This fellow is “a devil for drink, if 
ever there was One. Morning till night he was drinking, and he perfor- 
med all the puja in that condition.’” In this way, the priest works in 
a state ot relative normlessness within his society and by his beha- 
viour destroys the traditional moral norms. He 


e 


lacks norms of 
conduct and lives a life which lacks a purpose or meaning. 


In Selv: Narayana shows the moral deviance ofa man Mohan, 
a photographer, who exploits his own wife for the sake of money and 
his own self-esteem. Bit by bit, by assiduous publicity and the 
recommendation, he builds up such an image of his wife that she is 
in demand, every where. Mohan does not care about the feelings of 
her wife. He only cares for money and customers. He plans every 
concert according to his own programme without giving any chance 
to Selvi to reveal what she likes. He does not let her meet to her 
mother and brother and allows only those persons to visit Selvi with 
whom he has an axe to grind. They are people who have important 
positions in society like the Minister or the Inspector General of 


Police or a news paper editor. In this way, he treats his wife asa 
Slave. 


Here Mohan digresses from a line of th ughtor reasoning 
resulting into the conduct that departs from the norms set for people 
in the society. There is no external force that impels him to deviate 
but it is an inherent characteristic in Mohan which may be called 
infidelity and selfishness. Like Mohan there is another inborn deviant, 
a blind beggar, in ‘The Blind Dog’ who begs money not just to have 
enough to eat or to wear but to accumulate as much money as 
Possible. He even lends money at a high interest. He is miser even 
in giving food to his loyal dog, that helps him at the cost of his com- 
Plete freedom in getting more alms than he did earlier. Even then the 
blind beggar often treats the loyal dog cruelly by kicking brutally. 
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The following lines give an account of their relationship: 


“| can’t take chances with you ....”’ he said. A great desire to 
earn more money than ever before seized his master, so that he 
felt any resting a waste of opportunity, and the dog had to be 
continuously on his feet. Sometimes his legs refused to Move, 
But if he slowed down even slightly his master goaded him on 
fiercely with his staff. The dog whined and groaned under this 
thrust ‘Don't whine, you rascal. Don’t | give you your food? 
You want to loaf, do you.’ 


The beggar is so selfish that he appears to be a villain. He is 
such a heartless fellow, that, in fact, he is known as devil by the 
people in the market for his brutal attitude. The ribbon seller, the 
novel vendor and the perfumer observe and remark upon the beggar : 


“It rends my heart to see that poor dog slaving. Can’t we do 
something?” 


And again then remark : 


“That rascal (the beggar) he started lending money for interest 
l heard it from that fruit-seller. He is earning more than he 
needs Be hes become a very devil for money.” 


Thus the blind beggar has emotional dryness and dominant 
temperament which makes him inborn deviant. Like the blind beggar 
in ‘The Evening Gift’, the emplover, an inborn deviant, lacks the perso- 
nal organization but does not have emotionai dryness like the 
beggar's. He victimizes a servant who looks after him. 


He is deviant due to his ego of a dualistic nature. In the evening 
the employer is lost in his world of heavy drinking and in the morning 
asks his servant to check him and to use force on him if necessary: 
He also asks his servant, Shanker not to allow him to stay in the Cale 
after nine O'clock, on the other hand, he deviates in the evening 
when he is drunk and talks of dismissing Shanker if he forces him to 
ieave. It becomes a familiar sight at the oriental cafe Bar-the wrang 
ling going on between the employer and his servant. On every 
following day the servant is asked— 
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«What time did we reach home last night?” 

«Nine fifteen, sir!—” 

“Nine fifteen-Very good, very good. | am glad. On no account 


should you let me stay on beyond nine. even if | am in com- 
pany.” 


One day he is very drunk. The servant tries to check him, 
persuades him not to drink more. At this the employer says: 


“Here is your four months, Take it and be off. | have some 
business meeting, and | will go home just when 1 like, there is 
the car."8 


Shanker having taken the money leaves for his village, but 
suddenly a police inspector catches him and arrests him as a thief 
according to the report lodged by his employer. The employer 
behaves like a stranger to the proceedings of the previous night. 
He forgets what had happened and says: 


“Il never knew you were this sort, Shanker. You robbed me 


when | was aware of it. If’ you’d asked me, l’d have given you 
any amount you wanted. Did you have to tieme up and throw 
me down.'”® 


It shows that there is authoritarianism, confirmity, cynicism, mal- 
integration, personal disorganization and regression in the behaviour 
of the deviant employer who makes the innocent servant victim. In 
R. K. Narayan’s stories such innocents are often victimized by the 
inborn deviants. 


In ‘A Career’ there is Ramu. a boy servant, who betrays his 
master, who helps him and givss him a job. He ruins his credulous 
Master completely by not paying such attention to the business. At 
the cost of the business he buys clothes andother things for him- 
Self and the girl, whom he loves. He steals money from the shop, 
borrows goods in the name of his master from the wholesale dealer 
and then sells them and keeps the money for himself He takes 
the Money from the customers but shows on the register that the 
arrears from them are to be collected. One day he runs away with a 
Girl and with his master's money, leaving the shop only with a bag of 
Coarse rice and a few bars of cheap soap. 
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In this way again an innocentis exploited. But to Suffer 
exploitation is a fashion for these deviants. There are also Other 
types of deviants who themselves become the victim of their personal 
disorganization. These deviants are the replica of Narayan himself 
in their aversion for studies.® In ‘father’s Help’s there is a young 
deviant Swami to whom the atmosphere of school is uncongeal and 
irritating. He has tendency to retreat into himself from his studies. 
He is in the habit of evading classes. When his father forces him to 
go to school he falsely reports against the harsh behaviour of one 
of his teachers, Samuel, who is well-known for his generosity and 
kindness. This behavioural deviant makes unsuccessful attempts to 
save himself from having to go to school. He pretends : 


‘At nine O'clock Swaminathan wailed; | have a headache’ His 
mother said, “Why don't you go to school ina dutka ?’ ‘So that 
I may be completely dead what it means to be jotted ina 
jutka?’)) 


In response to his mother’s question about the important 
lesson, he says— 


‘Important! Bah! That geography teacher has been teaching 
the same lesson for over a year now. And we have arithmetic, 
which means for a whole period we are going to be beaten by 
the teacher..... Important lesson.?22 


After all, parents are always generous to their child. Therefore, 
they believe Swami. This help given to Swami by his parents is only 
a hindrance which inspires him to tell a lie. One day he intentionaily 
gets up tate so that he may not have to go to school. When his 
father asks him to go to school, Swami says that his teacher is very 
violent, especially with boys who go late. He gives a lurid account of 
Samuel's violence because Swami wants to be free from the clutches 


of studies. He speake falsely about his teacher’s cruel temperament 
that— 


‘Some days ago a boy was made to stayon his knees for 4 
whole period in a corner of the class because he came late 
and that after getting six cuts from the cane and having his 
ears twisted," : 
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But when his father writes a letter of complaint against his 
teacher, Samuel, which is to be given to the headmaster he becomes 
afraid and feels that he is the greatest perjurer on earth. Now he 
plans to make his teaches: scold him and beat him so that he be able 
to give the letter of complaint to the headmaster. Sohe breaks the 
rules and regulations of the school, and misbehaves with his teacher. 
We can see his deviant behaviour in the following interaction bet- 
ween him and his teacher : 


‘Swaminathan, where is your home wor >?” 


“| have not done any home work, Sir”, he said bluntly’! 


He continues his mischief by asking, “Why did not Columbus 
come to India, Sir? 


“He lost his way." 

‘| can't beliave it, it is unbelievable, Sir“, 

“Why?” ; 

“Such a great man, would he have not known the way ?” 
“Don’t shout.” 


“! am not shouting, Sir, this is my ordinary voice which God has 
given to me.™!5 


Consequently, Swami irritates him. The teacher beats Swami 
and he happily accepts this punishment as he now has a valid reas- 
on to give to his father to escape fromhis studies. R.K. Narayan 
Places him in a position of antagonism to his studies and in so doing, 
makes him a deviant figure. The deviance is rooted in his psyche 
and not in the society or in the atmosphere around him. 


Like Swami, there is a pampered son of the wealthy parents. 
He is also a behavioural deviant who rejects studies and intentionally 
irritates his teacher. When tne teacher asks him a question, he 
knowingly does not give a right answer as he does not want to study. 
The teacher asks — 


“What is sixteen and three multiplied?” 
The boy blinked. The teacher persisted, and the boy promptly 
answered. “Twenty-four”, with as_ it seemed to the teacher, a 
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wicked smile on his lips,”15 

When the teacher becomes angry and slaps the child, he bursts 
into tears and warns the teacher that he will tell his parents wie 
may terminate him from the service. 


In this way the boy very maliciously blackmails the teacher. The 
boy orders him like a tyrant. An interplay between the teacher and 
fought is shown further in the following lines : 


Thef boy disobeyed and commanded; ‘‘close the lessons 
today”. The teacher was aghast. “No, no”, he cried. “Then } 
will go and tell my mother”, threatened the boy.}? 


This child, too, like Swami does not take any interest in his 
studies, and tries to find out ways to save himself from studies and, 
therefore, troubles his teacher as much as possible. Such in-born 
deviants are innocent children. They do not damage the society but 
withdraw from the set pattern of schoo} resulting into their loss. 
This loss sometimes is the loss of their life as in Iswaran. There is 
a boy Iswaran who does nut pass intermediate even after giving his 
exams a number of times. Externally he tries to show that there is 
no effect on him of his failure but internaily he is very depressed, 
Pessimistic and ashamed of his continuous failures He becomes 
over conscious of his failures. Hence, he starts behaving like a devi- 
ant. But his repeated tailures effect him so deeply that he becomes 


a divided soul and suppresses the echo of his self by his false cheer- 
ful disposition : 


he combed his hair with deliberate care, the more so because 
ne knew every-body looked on him asa sort of an outcast for 
failing so often. He knew that behind him the whole family and 
the town were laughing. He felt that they remarked among 
themselves that washing, combing his hair and putting ona 
well-ironed coat, were luxuries too far above his state. He was 
a failure and had no right to such luxuries. He was treated as 
a sort of thick-skinned idiot. But he did not care. He answered 
their attitude by behaving like a desparade. He swung his arms, 
; strode up and down, bragged and shouted and wentto a 
cinema.}® 
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But in the heart of hearts he feels so miserable that he is 
unable to take any interest in the movies. Heis so overcome with 
dejection that he comes out of the picture hall and feels “l am not 
fit to live. A fellow who cannot pass an examination." He feels so 
disgusted with himself that he decides to commit suicide. 


This idea developed in his mind—a glorious solution to ali 
difficulties. Die and to go to a world where there were youngmen 
free from examination who sported in lotus pools in paracise.'® 


iswaran, the depressed boy who had earned the reputation of 
having ‘aged in the Intermediate class” is, in fact, a tortured un- 
happy soul. All his happy-go-lucky exterior is only a mask. Under it 
there is a creature hopelessly searched by his failure, desperately 
longing and praying for success. 


The madness of the moment overpowers him, and imegining 
himself “the sole occupant of the world and its overload’’ he runs on 
the bank of the river feeling like aking and a conqueror. This turns 
his mind to think that he is a king and while feeling that he is gallop- 
ing on a horse he falls into the river and is drowned. 


In fact, Ishwaran always rejects some parts of the self. The 
conflict prevailing in his mind does not allow him to cope with himself 
and to face the harsh reality of his unsuccessful life. He deviates 
from his established self even and therefore, tries to escape from the 
society where he broods like a lonely eagle. Atma Ram holds that 
Iswaran is psychological study of the behaviour of a diffident boy 
who is mocked by others. 


Inthe chain of Narayan's in-born deviants there is another 
important character named Sambu who has not passed matric even 
after three attempts. He starts thinking that it is silly to pass the 
examination. He does not care about his study butis fascinated by 
the big and grand of these books. He says about himself : 


“I set up in my room and leaning on a roll of bedding pored 
over each volume. | cannot pretend that | understood everything 
lread. | had had no academic training of discipline, not having 
gone beyond matriculation, which | never passed, even after 
three attempts. After father’s death, | gave-up, realizing suddenly 
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it was silly to wantto passan examination. Who were they 
to test and declare me fit or unfit—for what? When this thought 
dawned, | stopped in my tracks in my fourth etfort | bundled 
and threw-up into the loft all my class-notes and examination 
books.""2° | 
Here he is just like R. K. Narayan who too was more interested 
in reading novels and other books. Sambu is the only son in his 
family but he does not care about family affairs. As he does not go 
to school, he passes his time in walking and drinking coffee. He 
comes home late and never takes lunch which his mother prepares 
for him. His mother asks him about his likes and dislikes but it al} 
goes in vain. He remains sitting on his mat leaning back on the walt 
and listening impassively to whatever she says, comparing his 
detachment with the detachment of Siddhartha. His mother thinks 
about his marriage but he is determined to go against his mother. 
He sleeps at night outside the home on the pool to escape from the 
man who has come to talk about the marriage of his daughter with 
him. 


In this way, this disurcency envelopes Sambu with detach- 
ment to the world as in others to the social norms. 


Thus the deviants, discussed in the present study, are not 
influenced by external forces. The circumstances of their lives only 
highlighten their innate deviance. In other words, we can conclude 
that deviancé in these characters is due to the diversity existing bet- 
ween their need, disposition and role expectation resulting into their 
ego ota dualistic nature and is further intensified by emotional dry- 
ness, low intelligence, dominant temperament and disurgency. 
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Mr Gandhi's sons at the Gurukul 


Lahore, on the 14th October, 1914. the Brahmacharis of the 
Gurukul Kangri, held a meeting to welcome the 15 Vidyarthis who 
had arrived the previous day from South Africa. These include three 
sons of Mr M. K. Gandhi, the South African leader, as also four boys 
whom their father had committed to the care of Mr Gandhi when he 
joined the Servants of India Society. 


Several of Vidyarthis had been to jail in the South “frica during 
the Passive Resistance struggle. Three of the boys, including Mr 
Mani Lal, the eldest of Mr Gandhi’s sons, have pledged themselves to 
abstain from the use of ghi, milk, curd, sugar and salt. 


Appreciative speeches were made by Professor Rama Dev, who 
exhorted the Gurukul Brahmacharis to take a lesson from the unflin- 
ching obedience, and sense of discipline and concord of their guests. 
Brahmachari Budha welcomed the new arrivals on behalf of his 
brethren of the Gurukul. 
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A news from ‘The Tr.bun:? , October 15, 1914 
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Editorial 


The first article, ‘Crisis of the Consciousness : the Plays 
of Tennessee Williams?” by Suresh Singla studies Williams’ 
characters—misfits, dreamers, fugivitives and outcasts, and 
their turmoil, frustration and disturbance, loneliness, etc. 
The paper also studies their psychological pressures and comp- 
lexes, psychoiogical and social alienation. 


Prof. B.C Sinha and Surya Kant Srivastava present in their 
paper “Number Seven and Its Significance,’ the various applica- 
tions of number seven in metrology, spiritual sciences, Mathematics, 
Vedas, Greek mythology, etc. 


Dr. R. Mishra and Dr. B.R. Gupta have written about the 
importance of Agnihotra with reference to man and environment 
in their article, “Man, Environment and Agnihotra.” They suggest 
a parallel development of science and religion. They conclude 
that atmospheric pollution can be checked by performing 
Agnihotra yajna and man can attain perfect happiness 
too. 


D.M. Mansharamani In his paper ‘‘Upanisads : Study of 
Metrical Field,” relatas Upanisads to science, particularly the 
theory of Relativity and the theory of Duality. 


Dr. Mrs) Iqbal Kaur in her paper, “Love, Lust and Kamala 
Das,” proves thatin her poetry Kamala Das does not so much 
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deal with physical aspect of love as with the spiritual aspect. Her 
interpretation of Kamala Das’ poetry in this respect is an Original 
one, and her conclusions are arrived at by thorough methogs of 
research and logic. 


Dr. R L. Varshney’s paper, “Family Relationships in the 
Novels of Anita Desai" explores man-woman relationships in the 
novels of Anita Desai and analyses the causes of tensions in 
family relationships. 


In “The Feminine World of Anita Desai,”, Shashi Prabha 
studies Anita Desai's women characters in the wider context of 
the position and status of Indian women. She opines that in an 
age of alienation and moral crisis existence of women like Sita and 
Savitri is futile and unrealistic, 
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Crisis of the Consciousness: The Plays - 
of Tennessee Williams 


—Suresh Singla* 


Aris‘otle in his Poetics has clarified that in drama, plot is primary, 
while character is only secondary. But in the present century this 
approach to drama has undergone a change. In the Elizabthan Age, 
the dramatists like, Shakespear were more concerned with character 
rather than with the plot. For example, in his famous plays Hamlet, 
Macbeth, Othello and King Lear the cantre of attraction is the develop- 
ment of character and his ambition and heroic deeds The develop- 
ment of plot simply follows the deeds of the main characters. In the 
twentieth century, many important critics like T. S. Eliot have endeav- 
cured to develop a drama in which characters are subordinated to 
the form, with all its stylistic elements like the progress of action, 
the language or diction, imagery and the matrical form used. While 
Atistotle had written about the significance of plot, in the modern 
age, dramatists have clarified their aims as for example, Wiiliams 
himself has express2d his views on this aspect in his Prefaces and 
Forwards to the plays: 


My chief aim in playwriting isthe creation of character. i have 
always hada deep feeling forthe mystery of life, and essen- 
tially my plays have been an effort to explore the beauty and 
Meaning in the confusion of living 

Chief reason for his greater concern for the revelation of 
Deu, of English, M. D. University, Rohtak 
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character than in any other aspact of the dramatic form is due to hls 
great interest in proving into the psychology of the misfits. The 
characters Williams has c'eated are misfits, dreamers fugitives and 
outcasts. Dr. Rama Murthy, a recent Indian scholar, rightly opines: 


Most of them are misfits they look pathetic with self-pity and 
for-lorn hopes and their nihilistic despair is born out of a dis- 
Satisfaction in life.? 


characters and his handling of the theme of frustration and distur- 
bance running in their minds, is unique in the sense that he has given 
due concentration on both the causes-the social and psychological 
which have aggravated their pathetic condition Many of his charac- 
ters face the prospect of loneliness, probably because they have 
lost all contacts with the family. As for example, Serafina Dellae Rose 
of “The Ros: Tattoo” wns is broken after the death of her husband; 
she has totally lost touch with reality around her that she even does 
not care for her profession of a seamstress. She depends on this 
profession of seamstress for her liveilhood. Similarly Mrs. Faulk ia 
“The Night of The Iguana” faces the prospect of loneliness. Though 
she does not mourn the death of her husband very passionately like 
Serafina, she does not remain behind in finding social and economic 
Support. Similarly Maggie of “The Cat on a Hot Tin Roof” tries her 
best to redeem her husband from his peculiar inferiority complex and 
homosexual inclinations. 


+ 
In his plays Williams has dealt with the turmoil within his 


Apart from social situation of loneliness and the economic 
dilemna of finding support, there is the more important theme of 
psychological pressures and complexes in these women characters. 
“The plight of the individual trepped by environment, the loneliness 
and lack of communication between human beings unable to recon- 
cile the flesh with the spirit.” Seems to be the theme of the plays of 
Williams. Williams himself has clarified in his Prefatory Note to 
“The Glass Menagerie” that his aim in his plays is to delve deep 
into the Inner workings of the human consciousness and bringing out 
the complexes and tensions within, that made Williams reject tog 
Naturalist technique and change over to the use of expressionistic 
device, 
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“When a play employs unconventional techniques, it is not, or 
certainly should not be trying to escape tts responsibility of 
dealing with reality, or interpreting experience, but is actually 
or should be attempting to find an approach, a more penetrating 
and vivid expressicn of things as they are.” 


In his art as a dramatist, therefore, it is clear that he desires not 
only to employ unconventional techniques, but also focusses atten- 
tion on interpreting experience. The experience of his women charac- 
ters are not normal. They are also not ordinary individuals, but 
fugitives and outcasts—‘'the dispossessed people living on the bor- 
der line of diespair. “5 These fugitives and abnormal characters are 
the Blanches, Lauras, Almas Serafinas and Hannahs who refuse to 
conform to the norms of society. But all his women characters can- 
not be treated as “lost souls,” because sone of them are able to 
retrieve the situation and rehabilitate .themselves. As for example, 
Serafina Delle Rose, Maragret, Mrs. Mareine Faulks. These aggres- 
sive characters are able to understand the nature of their ‘alienation’ 
and abandon fixed attitudes. But some othe s like Laura Wingfield, 
Blanche Du Bois, Alma Winemiller, Catherine are unable to get them- 
selves free from their subjective presuppositions, of their complexes 
and hence they are so weak as not to confront life boldy. These 
disturbed and suffering people are co fronted with the total psycho- 
logical and social alienation, psychological because of their own 
inner tensions and social because of separation from families and 


relations. 


Therefore, in the study of women characters in Williams plays, 
particularly those belonging to his earlier namely plays from “The 
Glass Menagerie" (19 4) to “The Night of The lgunana,’ (1261), two 
main feminine predicaments are being considered and analysed. 
These are the psychological and the sociological. Some of the women 
Protagonists experience what one may call ‘psychological alienation’ 
While the others face ‘social alienation.’ 


_ ‘Alienation’ is a term that indicates the suffering of an indivi- 
dual who is separated from a group to which he or she desires to 
belong. This sense of separation produces an acute awareness of 
being alone and the consequent desire to acquire some support in 
life and selong te a group. In the case of psychological alienation, 
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the problem is internal because of the growth of certain complexes in 
the character concerned. As for example in Blanche Du Bois of « 

Street Car Named Desire,” she develops a desire for a refined life, a 
touch of poetic sensioility, though her means are shrinking. This 
discrepancy builds in her mind a sense of Confusion leading to A 
break down of normalcy. She enters into a state of hysterical madness 
with abnormal emotionalism and frantic desire to escape into a world 
of fantasy. Blanche is an examale of total psych logical élianation. 


$$$ te 


Another interesting example is Alma Winemiller in the play 
“Summer and Smoke”. In this case there are problems of the family 
with the mother unable to play the normal role, turning Alma toa 
strorg father centred complex. She cannot have the normal love- 
experience of young women, rather she is Psychologically a:ienated 
from the casual course of life. She is as the play says “prematurely 
spinsterish’’.? This is only to hide the deep passions within her 
consciousness and trying to find social channels to keep the passi- 
ons under control by assisting her father, the clergy man. Her men- 
tal case is due to her dual Personality, one alienated fr.m the o.her 
and ultimately as a person, she is totally separated from the needs 
and joys of life. So to her love, John Buchanan, she can Only exhibit a 
hysterical self protection. Instead of talking about normal youthtul 
experiences she discusses obstruse things like soul and then the 
sense of duty, the problem of drean and so on. Alma’s case is one 
of the revulsion to the physical aspects of love and this leads once 
again to hysterical neurosis. 


Catherine Holly of “Suddenly Last Summers” is another victim 
of such ‘psychological alienation’. She has never been presented in 
a normal routine. Her alienation is due to the behaviour of a person 
whose wife has been expecting the child and he invited Catherine 
who could not distinguish between love and lust. After that experi- 
ence, she began experiencing psychologically alienated. She started 
writing her diary inthe third person. !t was under these circumstan- 
ces Sebastian; the boy whom she loved, invited her to accompany 
with, on asummer tour. Though she loved Sebastian and he also 
liked her, yet it was due to Mrs. Venable, Sebastian’s mother, that 
they could not get anywhere nearer to heterosexual love. There on 
the summer tour Catherine co nes to realise that Mrs. Venable’s 
relations with her son Sebestian, were not pious and this thing makes 
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her hysterical and she starts babbling the hideous story about M 
Venable and Sebastian. But Mrs. Venable is cruel enough to rity 
the doctor attending on her to operate upon Catherine. Thus her 
passion Tor truth-telling becomes the cause of iheir psychological 
alienation. It is a sense of helplessness that often contributes to tan- 
sion in the mind which in turn causes a feeling of alienation. j 


If there is psychological alienation, there is also the social as- 
pect of alienation. These young protagonists of the plays of Williams 
are predominantly Southern belles, the remnants of the once some 
nent landed a-istocracy of the South in the United States. But gradu- 
ally the family has become dispossessed of property and: com- 
pe led to find for itself when faced with the Struggle fo; existence 
Some of these southern women struggle and become enterprising as 
Mrs. Faulks who incidently runs a guest house on the Maxican Coast 
or Maggi who fights for her share in the family and brings her own 
homosexual husband back to narmalcy- Most women in Williams’ 
plays are unable to rehabilitate thamselves economically and socially 
and suffer social alienation. Separation from the mainstream of life 
with gainful occupation and a family life in which they can find 
so'ace, Neither Blanche gets it nor Alma. If the former gets only the 
refuge in the asylum, the latter only that of the hotel, going out with 
young men to the Moon Casino. 


From the point of view of psychology the women in Williams, 
Plays could be treated as suffering from the same type of abnormal in- 
tensity of feeling as in the case of Blanche. Such women like Blanche 


Du Bois live a world of fantasy and withdraw themselves into delu- 


sions and fictions. Their judyements get falsisfied and when this hap- 
Pens they suffer from hysterical disorder. In the case of such psy- 
chological alienation the women cannot face the disagreeable reality 
Of the world. In this sense they are alienated mentally because 
the activity of the mind like collections and storage of ideas and 
Proper responses to the situation cannot be co-ordinated. They only 
an repress disagreable memories hoping these would disappear. 
Although the introverted consciousness is naturaliy aware of exter- 
ES condition it selects the subjective determinants as the decisive 
nesis For example, Blanche is a fugitive in a double sense namely 
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one in search of place and occupation, the other a state of mind in 
which delusions don't disturb. In the case of such women, the cen- 
tral energy “libido” has a centrifugal movement’ as Jung remarks in 


his work “Psychological Types”. 


In “The Glass Menagerie’, Laura has been described as a 
*Paranoiac’ and her mother Amanda is a bit of ‘Paranoiac’. Accord- 
ing to C. G. Jung, “Paranoiacs are very wary of associating discon- 
nected complexes’’.® This is so because both have alienated them- 
selves from their surrondings. The young girl Laura suffers from the 
pain arising from the physical lameness of one of the feet and this 
she desires to hide All these subtlefuges she resorts to like spend- 
ing her time in the park instead of attending the commercial college 
and spending her time with her collection of ‘glass menagerie’ are 
indications of this hysterical type of disturbance resulting from the 
intense desire to hide. Even her mother Amanda, frequently reflect- 
ing over the supposed glory of her girlhood with several suitors 
approaching for her hand suffers from this same mental alienation. 
In order words mental alienation results when the individual is 
unable to reconcile early desires of the girlhood with what in reality 
happens later on This experience is common, with variations, to 
Blanche Du Bois, Laura and her mother, Alma Wine Miller, Lady 
Torrance who try to repress their real feelings by outward efforts, 
Lady Torrance dislikes her husband Jabe but carries on with a 
small mercantile store in a little southern town with difficulty. But 
the arrival of a youngman Val with his guitar , with his snake-skin 
coat and snake-ring with an emerald eye chances her attitude. Val 
provides an escape out of the repressed feelings of mental aliena- 
tion. There is also a problem of having a child which deepens this 
experience of mental alienation. 


When a woman’s been childless as long as I’ve been child- 
less, its hard to believe that you're still able to bear.2® 


In fate Signi Falk eompletes the myth of Orpheus by calling 
Jabe Torrance a “Pluto”! like character. These “Southern Wen- 
ches’ in Williams, plays are psychologically alienated and most 
Prominent are Amanda, Laura, Blanche, Lady Torrance and Alma- 
Whether it is due to psychological frigidity or due to the repression 
of real emotions these women are unable to achieve sexual harmony. 
This state may be the reason for the mental cleavage from which 
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they suffer. 


Williams has been accused of 


creating only a galaxy of misfits 
and outcasts. But it is not a true f 


act that all of his characters are 
totally alienated and for that matter misfits V. Rama Murthy signi- 
ficantly observes in this regard: 


Though Williams’ worid is full of ghastly perversions, addic- 
tions, and meaningless fun, it has a charm of its own. In the 
tormented world of evil, wickedness and anguish, there area 


few glimpses of light. The people of this world are not of the 
gutter world They have certain attraction which makes them 
aesthetically appealing.23 


If we scrutinize his plays very Carefully, we find that there are 
characters who struggle to get their due place in society. For exam- 
ple, characters like Sarafina Delle Rose in “The Rose Tattoo", Mar- 
garet in “The Cat on a Hot Tin Root" and Mrs. Faulk of “The Night 
of the Iguana’ do not suffer from any misgiving. If there is any reser- 
vation as the deep Cathoiic faith of Seratina keeping her husband's 
ashes in an urn She recovers from this {reservation by a chance 
meeting with another truck driver from Mexico to the United States, 
Alvaro The affair of the rose-shirt is symbolic of Serafina's mental 
elasticity in changing over superstitious faith to a new life. She is 
also helped by the revelation that her dead husband was faithless to 
her. But all the women in the plays of Williams are not that fortu- 
nate with the result that they suffer from adeep mental Cleavage, a 
Separation or alienation from their normal faith and are unable to 
bridge the gap which exists as. According to Sigmond Freud, the 
Self develops certain defensive mechanisms when it is faced with 
Some disorder, a neurotic state, a state of depression and anxiety. It 
iS such a context that as psychologists point out a dissociation deve- 
lops between our desires and intolerable difficult situations one 
taces. Whether the mental dissociation is hysterical or schizophre- 
Nia it is what one may call a great predicament from which the oniy 
*Scape is total disorder of mind or to gather courage and throw the 


| i i 
llusions as Serafina does. 


Allied to the psychological predicamant is thit of losing a 
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foot-hold in society due to poverty or loss of social honour. In the 
cases of Laura ard Amencaend also in the case of Blanche, this 
condition prevails namely the loss of their property. Belle Reve, the 
ancestro] estate of Du Bois and in the case of Laura deserticn by 
the father, leaving them dependent on Tom Wingfield, working in a 
packing factory. The predicament of southern women as projected in 
the plays of Tennessee Williams is a complex of both psychological 
and socio-economic drawbacks, contributing to a ceep sense of 
frustration and in short alienation from the ordinary stream of huma- 
nity. This idea is better illustrated if Blanche is compared with Stella, 
her younger sister who accepts the type of matrimony that is availz- 
ble with the hafty man Stanley Kovalski and decorated American 
soldiers of Polish abstractions and live with her in a narrow apart- 
ment of New Orleans. Blanche has suffered because she cultiva’ed 
ideas of refinement and dreamed of Prince Charmy whom she 
fictionalises as a Millionaire Shep Huntleigh. 


Thus the predicament of southern women as brought forward 
by Williams is caused by the yearning for a group to which they 
belong as for example the group of ordinary married women in the 
cases of Laura, Blanche and Alma Had they been married normally 
they might have telt satisfied of belonging to the established way of 
life. What Serafina, Rosa and Maggie achieve, the usual type of 
demesticity. The ebsence of this satisfaction of belonging to a home 
Jeaves Blanche totally broken She finds her predicament beyond any 
normal solution and her violation by Stanley only breaks the frail 
mental balance, In Alma Winemiller's case, she was repressing her 
real desires by-a father centred complex and hostility to the mother. 
But waen this subtle fuges fail, the dark shadows within the mind 
come up within her and she abandons herself to ruinous lite. 


Thus the predicament of Williams’ women protagonists is caus- 
ed by both their own attitude towards life and also the changes in 
their socio-economic circumstances. Sometimes when an_ individual 
takes a bold step by encouraging Val she does not succeed like Mrs: 
Faulk, instead of a mutually beneficial companionship, there is a 
gruesome tragedy overtaking them both Val and Lady Torrance. 
Therefore, the predicament is not solely caused by inbuilt psycholo- 
gical weaknesses or complexes and the faiiure of socio-economic 
Opportunities, but sonetimes tragedy is caused by the pressure of 
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environment as it happens in “Orpheus Descending”. In this play,the 
action takes place in remote southern town with a confectionary store 
with a lot of garrulous interfering women characters who suffer from 
all sorts of mental abberations as for example Carol Culrere who is 
love-starved but sublimates it by talking about Christ as often as 
possible and another Lady who is half-blind Vee Talbott of the area. 
This intolerant social environment contributes to the predicament of 
Lady Torrance and Val. The continuous hauling of fierce dogs in 
the night provides a terrifying background to the agony of Lady 
Torrance and Val who is loged in her own building. The talk of the 


boot-leggers, tne burning of stores and Castration add to the vision of 
inferno. 


Therefore, the predicament of Williams’ women characters as 
presented by Williams is not simply due to a sort of inner aliena- 
tion or a separation from a neighbouring social group but also due 
to the presence of some kind of frightening environment as in the 
play ‘Orpheus Descending". Here an attempt has been made to 
consider only the women characters and the nature of the predica- 
ment which they face, trying to discover the contributory cause to 
it, Sometimes it is their mental short-coming and sometimes it is 
their social shortcoming which generally contribute to their inability 
to find a place in society or a berth in life As has been pointed out, 
Williams has provided contrasts to those women characters who are 
broken by their predicament as in case of Serafina. She also is 
married to a migrant Italian truck-driver and is a capable seamstress 
living in the midst of the Gulf Coast. She has the advantage of 
Congenial social environment with her Italian migrant women friends 
and the cathouic priest and an intelligent daugiter who does well at 
School. These help her in fighting the predicament caused by her 
Own obsession with fidelity and outline the drawbacks to see a 
better life. The same thing as stated earlier with Maggie of “The 
Cat”. She also overcomes the hostility of her brother-in-law and his 
family and also the serious homosexual complex of her husband and 
ty to make her wedded life fruitful. Thus it is that in cealing with the 
Predicament of women characters it is not always a projection of 
difficulties and failures. Williams presents some possibilities of 
women courageously finding a solution. 


The method of approach is a combination of ordinary psycho- 
logical deductions co-ordinated with social situations as provided 
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in the texts of plays of Williams. Generally speaking all major plays 
of Williams from “The Glass Menagerie’ to “The Night of the 
Iguana” have been considered for taking up the major women charac- 
ters those who face some type of predicament which is the 
the concerned paper. 


he 


theme of 
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Number Seven and Its Significance 


Prof. B. C. Sinha * 
Prof Surya Kant Shrivastava** 


The cardinal number next above six is number seven. It isa 
rare number attached to the special significance in metrology. Its 
ultimate origin is unknown. It represents to the sum of one plus 
six, two plus five, three plus four. It plays a vital role in the field of 
astrology, numerology, mathematics, and mythology, etc. 


Number seven has commonly been known for divine or spiritual 
influence and intelligence. Its sum of one and six represents the 
perfection, sex and doubtfulness. Combination of two and five re- 
veals to the involvement of otherness or opinion because of its diver- 
sity and five sense of organs. The sum of three and four shows 
mediation as it has the sequence of beginning, middle and an end 
being the value of three and equality being the number four of 
Justice, 


Hadley suggests that of all numbers there is no one which has 
exercised in this way of a wider influence, no one which has com- 
Manded in a higher degree the esteem and reverence of mankind 
than the number seven. Itwould also be worthwhile to mention 
here that Pythogorus explains its identification with the opportune 
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time. It is also referred to the light by the Pythogoreans. They also 
termed it ‘‘motherless’ because of the seven spirits of the 


chaldeans. 


Its earliest occurence so far known is in Egyptian cubit, an 
ancient measure system. It represents the length of arm form the 
elbow to the tip of middle finger Another old reference may be made 
of seven days of a week. lt is also connected with the Astrological 
assignment of the hours in regular rotation of the seven planets, 
Seventh house in the horoscope is also regarded as the house of 


the counter part. 


In numerological perspective it stands for the planet Naptune. 
The persons born on 7th, 16th, or 25th of any month are numerologi- 
cally termed as number seven. All the number from one to six seems 
to be helpful because of its rare combination but number two being 
secondary, one is always found favourable. lt is observed that the 
person born on 2nd, 11th, and 20th of any month proves to be a good 
friend and helper to the people born under the auspicious seven. The 
people governed by number seven are generelly of independent 
nature. They have their own original thought, ideas and remark- 
able individuality. They believe strongly inchange and travel by 
their own nature. They are also strongly in favour to visit far off 
lands. They often became an extremely good writers, painters or 
poets. 


They belong to a class who care little about the material 
things of the life. They often become rich by their own way of ideas 
of business. The workman under the influence of number seven 
are always well at work but they are always anxious about the 
future. 


Number seven people have a peculiar idea regarding the 
religion They are always not in favour of following the usual track. 
It is observed that they often adopt a religion of their own. Nor- 
mally, they live in wonderful dreams and a great leaning to occul- 
tism. They have the God gift of the instruction and peculiar 
quieting magnitism of their own, they often prove themselves as 
successful merchants, exporters, importers and so etime being 
the owners of ships. 
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People under influence of number seven may carry out their 
plans and aims on all days that come under their own numbers. 
Foitunate days of the week for them are Sunday and Monday. 
Green. White and Yellow colours have always been found favour- 
able. They are advised to avoid all dark colours. Lucky stones for 
them are moon-stone, catseye and pearl. 


The number seven has a special significance from ancient 
times. Itcan b2 seen in Indian and Christian mythology. Ancient 
Indian Literature has a lot in support of the number seven, for exam- 
p'e the Rigveda refers to seven Divine Mothers, seven Rays of the Sun, 
seven Mystic things, seven flames of Agni, Seven mouths - of Brihas- 
pati, seven Rishis, seven Sages, seven Glories, seven Adityas, 
seven Singers seven regions of earth and seven Heroes. In another 
hymn seven tongues of Vakdevta have been referred. The Samaveda 
also refers to number seven in particular of “Sapta-Sindhu'’. seven 
rivers, Seven great Hymrs, seven horses of sun and seven mighty 
etc, 


The later Vedic literature also provides a fairly good account 
of the number seven. Some of them are as Sapta-lokas, Sapta- 
janam, Sapta-Samundra, Sapta-swar, seven colours, seven castles, 
seven treasures and seven storied palaces, etc. In the Hindu 
marriage even today the couple has to round the sacred fire seven 
tims and to give seven oaths to each other. A common curse in 
that one may have to suffer for one’s sins through seven re-births. 


The ancient Greek mythology has also a lot to offer in support 
of the importance of number seven. Tnese are seven champions, 
seven wisemen, seven deadly sins, seven seas, seven-fold rays of 
the Sun and seven coils of sea Snake. Likewise a number of exam- 
ples can be quoted from the mediaeval mythical accounts such as 
Seven champions, seven sleepers, seven Virtses or Gifts, seven 
Seas, seven stars and seven bishops, etc. Th? number of seven 
has had mythical significance to sea travellers since ancient times. 
In early English law a seventh part of the rents of the year or of 
Moveables levied by way of tax. Even today reference can be made 
to the seven wonders of the world, seven Arts and the seven 
Churches of Asia, etc. 

Thus, it appears that the importance attached to number seven 


is not confined to India but all over the world. 
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Man, Environment and ‘Agnihotra’ 


—Dr. R. Mishra 
Associate Professor (Genetics) 


—Dr. B. R. Gupta 
Associate Professor (Microbiology) 


Environmental degradation or pollution has acquired the 
global dimension. Each component of environment (lithosphere, 
hydrosphere, atmosphere, extra-atmosphere or space and surrounding 
flora and fauna or biosphere) has been affected adversely. The causal 
agent of this degradation directly or indirectly is MAN and not any 
other animal. Unthoughtful exploitation of nature, rapid deve!opment 
of science and technology and exponential growth of industrial sec- 
tors and mechanized agriculture, out flow of liquid, solid and gaseous 
waste products in the environment, enormous increase in number of 
automobiles causing gaseous and noise pollution, blind deforestation, 
killing of animals, heavy use of agricultural chemicals in agriculture, 
perforation of ozone iayers on the upper part of atmosphere allowing 
radiation pollution in atmosphere are the main sources of environmen- 
tal degradation. Environment has been badly oppressed, tangled and 
raped by the man and its deeds. 


To sustain the eco-balance in nature and maintain the health of 
biosphere, it is inevitable that science and religion should develop 
parallel. There must be coordination between science and religion: 
ee N S E a 
C. S$. A., University of Agriculture and Technology, Kanpur 
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It has been rightly said by the Great Scientist Albert Einstein that 
science without religion is lame and religion without science is dumb. 
But it could not be so, science is marched faster much ahead and the 
religion left much behind endangering the entire mankind. Not only 
developed countries but some developing nations with the begging 
assistance of the developed on the cost of their development pro- 
grammes started to manufacture the nasty weapons. Now a sense of 
sagacity has prevailed, and we are thinking of destruction of these 
weapons-stockpiles but to our mind there is no difference between 
the military use of these weapons and destruction from environmental 
pollution point of view. Had the religion be coordinated with 
science, these nasty weapons would not have baen manufactured or 
even thought to be manufactured. It is too late. Environment is sure 
to be polluted. It was not like that, the science was undeveloped 
inthe reign of Sr Ram and Sri Krishna. It was well developed and 
advanced but in cvordination with religion. Therefore, environment 
was conserved and natural balance was sustained. There was no 
p Ilution-like problem. People were happy materially, enviroamentally, 
culturally and spiritually. 


First job what a baby does after birth is that he/she 
pollutes the environment by his/her fecal, urinary excretion and 
other birth related genital excretory products. Thus the baby 
begins his/her life with the pollution and during the entire life 
span pollutes the environment by solid, liquid and gaseous 
waste products, It is needless to say that industrial tactories by 
way of their by-products—solid, liquid or gas and sewage effluents 
which get their ways into rivers cause pollution of the rivers. 
This aquatic pollution poses a great fatal problemto the aquatic 
flora and fauna. Heavy metals like lead, titanium and mercury 
are the main poisonous chemicals which are consumed by the 
edible fauna (fish) and some flora like algae (Chlorelia). These 
poisonous chemicals are recycled in human being who consume 
these edible flora and fauna growing in polluted water and 
suffer from several diseases. Similar to industrial factories, each 
human being carries a mobile natural factory (alimentary tract) 
Operating twenty four hours without any recess and pollutes the 
Outer surrounding by his excretion (faeces, urine and gases) all 
around. Alongwith increase in the human population, there is auto- 
matic increase in these mobile factories and simult aneous increase 
in the environmental pollution. Man himself is the biggest 
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pollutant. This is what, whenever and whosoever talks about 
biosphere reserve, its conservation and preservation, one never 
includes man who is the biggest fauna on the earth. We always 
talk to limit and control its population. It is fairly said that 
human population explosion will be in no case less disastrous than 
the nuclear holocaust. 


Relationship of man with the environment can be correctly 
compared with the bacterium (microflora) growing in medium 
ina test tube environment. A ter a long period of growth, there 
is exponential growth and multiplications followed by static phase 
and finally death phase. While growing, bacterium excretes waste 
products in its micro-environment of test tube and this accumulation 
of waste products (micro environment pollution) becomes the cause 
of bacterial death. Likewise, environmental pollution for which man 
is responsible, continues unabated, atime will come this polluted 
environment may destroy the entire mankind. This is a serious 
matter to be thought and pondered over. Ina further elaboration, 
when the internal environment of human system (alimentary tract) 
gets polluted due to constipatory accumulation ot waste materials, 
diseased symptoms erupt on the upper portion of the system 
(mouth) and on the lower portion of the system (anus). 
Similarily the environmental pollution is showing its disastrous ill 
symptoms, in the form of earthquakes on upper part of the earth and 
seaquakes (typhoon) on the lower part of the earth. These are the 
natural disasters and natural massacre which are alarmingly increa- 
sing. This is a matter of great concern and thinking. Man is teasing 
the nature and creating natural imbalance and ncture’s pollution. 
Nature which is more powerful than the man is retaliating in a 
revengetul manner causing natural massacres in terms of earth- 
quakes. seaquakes, air, road, and rail crashes. Think, Think and 
Think. Recent observations of the scientists have shown that sea level 
is going high and temperature of atmosphere is increasing. These 
are other indication of severe natural disater to be happened. 


Application of biocides (insecticides, fungicides, herbicides, 
rodenticides, nematodicides etc.) in soil has been a common practice 
in modern day agriculture. These-man made chemicals are biodegra- 
ded in soil. Volatile ingreaients of these compounds especially holo- 
gen like chlorine, bromine and iodine, reach almcsphere end pollutes 
it. Some of these agricultural chemicals are quite persistent in nature 
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and cause damage to the useful micro-organism of soil. These cidal 
chemicals may also reach the food chain through absorption by food 
crops and may harm mankind. It is high time for the agricultural 
scientists to develop such a technology which should not only be 
economically feasible and socially acceptable but also ecologically 
sound. 


— S 


As compared to other components of the environment, pollution 
of atmosphere is of greater concern. Atmospheric pollution may be 
chemical, microbial and radiative in nature. Gaseous waste products 
blowing out of the Chimneys ofthe industries consisting of sulphur 
dioxide (SO,). sulphur trioxide (SO,), carbon mono-oxide (CO), chlo- 
rine, bromine and iodine (Cl, Br and !) etc. add to the chemical 
pollution of the atmosphere. Not only gaseous waste products but 
the volatile substances from solid and liquid waste products on the 
earth add to this gaseous pollution of the atmosphere. Putretaction 
and rotting of these accumulated garbage on the earth generates a 
number of harmful micro-organisms which alongwith dust particles 
add to the microbial pollution of the atmosphere. These pathogens 
may cause bronchial and pulmonary disorders in human being. 
Besides chemica! and microbial pollution of the atmosphere 
radiation pollution of the atmosphere is of 


more serious nature. Radiation pollution is due to ultraviolet rays 
(invisible rays) of the light spectrum of sun reaching to the earth. A 
group of international scientists in coordination with NASA (National 
Aeronautics Space Agency, USA) has indicated that ozone (O3j layer 
in the atmosphere is being perforated possibly because of man-made 
chemical pollution of the atmosphere. Ozone layer is found in the 
atmosphere about 15-20 km away from the earth. This layer filters out 
| the invisible rays of light spectrum and only the visible rays are allo- 
wed to reach on the earth. In normal course only 2% of the ultravoilet | 
rays reaches to the earth. Visible light coming to the earth is the basis 


of food biosynthesis through plant pt.otosynthesis, on which life on R: 
earth exists. Invisible rays i.e, UV-rays, X-ray, gamma ray and E 
infra red rays are lethal to animal and life, If ozone layer continued fe 
to be perforated due to pollution, invisible rays particularly U-V ray 4 
will reach to the earth in uncontrolled copious proportion and may ie 


cause skin cancer and severe crop damage. Invisible radiation also 
Cause temporary and permanent mutation in genesome of flora and 
fauna of the earth. If things go unabated, possibility of evolution of 
Crippled biosphere cannot be ruled out in the years to come. Man has 
Pid NOt spared even the space. The garbage and wreckage of man-made 
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Satellites and space crafts are suspending in this Space. Time itself 
will tell what these suspended bodies bring about in the environ- 
ment, 


All round pollution in the environment has made us environ- 
ment conscious. This has forced us to think that our basic needs are 
not only Roti (bread), Kapra (Clothes) and Makan (House), but the 
environment conservation has been our number one basic need 
followed by Roti, Kapra and Makan. Environmental degradation and 
its conservation is a big challenge for the world. How would this 
challenge be met? There is need to instill consciousness in each and 
every human being for the environment, its degradation and conser- 
vation Environment conservation programme has to be launched 
both at macro-level and micro-level. Macro level conservation pro- 
gramme includes (a) ban on deforestation, (b) massive plantation on 
deforested barren and wasteland, (c) ban on the unwanted shooting 
and killing of animals and birds,(d) check on the discharge of sewage 
sludge and industrial effluents in the rivers,({e) construction of sewage 
treatment plants in all cities and recycling it for crop production, ft) 
Recycling of industrial wastes either to the industries again or to 
agriculture, (g) strict regulation regarding adapting safety measures 
fo prevent gaseous discharge to the atmosphere from the industries. 


Conservation of the atmosphere at micro level is of utmost sig- 
nificance and has to be practised by each human being and each 
day. This anti polluting Practice is religion and science both and has 
been preached in our ‘Vedas’ and allied religious scriptures and 
Performed by sages and saints. 


This anti polluting religious and scientific practice is nothing 
but the ‘AGNIHOTRA’. 


Agnihotra is the simplest and easily adaptable form of YAJNA 
or HOMA. As stated by Vedas -the ancient knowledge to mankind, 
YAJNA or HOMA is bio-energetic phenomenon which purifies pollu- 
ted earth’s atmosphere and polluted man-mind granting healthy 
environment, happiness and Prosperity to the mankind. 


Methodologically, Agnihotra is the offering (Burning or Ahuti) 
of some drops of cow's Purified butter (Ghee) mixed with a pinch 


F 
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full-sized fice grain in the fully ablaze fire prepared from dried cow 
dung contained in the centre of a Ppyramid-shaped copper pot, exacily 


atsun set and sun rise time uttering one specific VEDIC MANTRA 
(Sound Vibration) each time. 


Agnihotra is notonly a religion but a science too. It was the 
only method of workship to ‘GOD' or nature in vedic period including 
periods of RAM and SHRI KRISHNA, compulsory for each human 
being as daily routine business like going twu times for meal or two 
times for toilet Atmosphere was purified, healed and healthy, man 
was purified in thought and remained Prosperous and happy. 


An ancient Sanskrii poet has very rightly said: 


afaaa wat dar, waa Fa AT | 
IRJA FAT AUT, Ty a aT U 


Which nieans that utility of reading vedas lies in Performing 
AGNIHOTRA, utility of reading SHRUTI lies in being modest, utility 
of wife lies in her love and giving birth to child and utility of wealth 
lies in its consumption and gifts. This pious Shloka of Kalidas 
clearly envisages the concept of five-fold path of prosperity and 
happiness, i. e. YAJNA (AGNIHOTRA), DANA (GIFT), TAPA (SELF 
DISCIPLINE), KARMA (deed-purusharth) and SWADHYAY (Self 
Study). It was all in the right direction until as back as 2500 years 
ago, when concept of AGNIHOTRA was distorted by some selfish 
people, so-called contractors of religions of the society and living 
animals and their blood were offered in fire in the name of AGNI- 
HOTRA. This was the class of people who snatched the right from 
SHUDRA, and women to read and hear Vedas. They were the 
People who maltransformed the concept of ‘Varnashram’ system, 
which was originally based on profession (Karma) into birth-based 
VARNASHRAM system. This distorted form of Agnihotra 
instead of purifying atmosphere started to pollute it. Later God 
Messengers like Gautam Budha and Shri Mahavir came on the 
earth. They tried to improve the situation and checked the offering 
Of animals in fire but could not regenerate the Vedic concept of 
Agnihotra. Itwas year 1875, when Swami Dayanand Saraswati 
*stablished Arya Samaj and tried to inculcate the concept of YAJNA 
in people but it did not put forward the adaptable and simple form 
of YAJNA which could be easily performed by a common man. 
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This Samaj did more to criticise the idol worshippers than it did for 
YAJNA or Agnihotra. 


In the first quarter of twentieth century a messenger of God 
Param Sadguru (Super Master) Shri Gajanandji Maharaj Shree was 
born on 17th May, 1918 on Indian soil and put up real form of 
Agnihotra as envisaged by Vedas. Responsibility of regenerating the 
concept and practice of Agnihotra in mankind was entrusted to his 
great disciple, Shri Madhavji Potdar. He started his mission of 
Agnihotra extension in the year 1963 to bring Agnihotra to each 
home and each individual. Agnihotra extension work in abroad was 
started in 1970 by Vasant Rao Paranjaye. As result, million of people 
in India and abroad, irrespective of their caste creed, and religion 
are practising Agnihotra daily and harvesting spiritual and material 
happiness. Some of the important organisations which are associa- 
ted wi:h teaching, research and extension of Agnihotra in the world 
are (a) Mahanubhav Madhavji Sansthan, Madhavashram, Bhopal 
[India], (b) Five-fold Path Mission, USA,(c) International Homothera- 
pic Research Institute, Akkalkot Maharashtra, (d) Panch Sadhan 
Prachar Kendra, Shivaji Nagar, Poona, India, (e) Psychotonic Society 
of Warsa, Poland, (f) Agnihotra University and Agnihotra Press, 
Maryland, USA etc. Besides there are a number of agencies, 
institutions in Brazil, Chile, Germany, Japan, Africa, Indonesia, 
Malayasia, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Czechoslovakia engajəd in exten- 
sion work of Agnihotra. 


Agnihotra Components— 


(a) Time:— The Sunrise and Sunset. 


The time component of Agnihotra is one of the most essential 
cemponents. Light radiated by sun at sunrise and sunset is termed as 
diffused light or sky light, which has a great ecological significance. 
Since sun at the rise or set becomes near the horizon in transverse/ 
oblique position, solar rays have to cover a longer distance to reacn 
the earth and in this course solar rays (electromagnetic waves) of 
visible spectrum of lower wavelengths i. e., violet, indigo, and blue 
and probably ultraviolet, X-rays and Y-rays are scattered and lost 
in the air. Other visible rays of higher wavelength i.e. yellow, orange 
and red and infra red of invisible spectrum reach to the earth and 
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the sky looks yellowish red at the time of sunrise or sunset. In other 
words, we can say that solar rays reaching to the earth at the sun- 
rise or sunset contains greater proportion of infra red which is 
lethal but more penetrating and greater energetic in nature. Itis 
instructed some where in Vedas that one should not look to the 
rising or setting sun. It is why, birds fly to the west opposing to 
the sunrise in morning and fly to the east opposite to the sunset 
in evening. They never face to rising or setting sun. Itisa very 
interesting observation of obeying the nature's instructions by mini- 
creature birds. This diffused light has a very close link with Agni- 
hotra at sunrise or sunset. Another sound point from a layman's 
view is that Agnihotra is a war against pollution and if attack in war 
is made at the same time by each soldier, we are sure to win. At 
mid day around 12-3P.M., solar rays reaching the earth consist of 
higher proportion of visible rays of lower wavelenghts i.e, violet, 
indigo, and blue and ultraviolet rays of invisible light spectrum. 


(b) Organic substances:— 


[1] Purified cow's milk butter (Ghee) 
[2] Dried cow dung cake 


Cow, the cattle of workship has been rigntly named as GAU 
MATA in our Vedas. Yogeshwar Shri KRISHNA was the lover of 
cow and used to worship the cow. Cow's stomach is a much sophis- 
ticated wonderful pharmaceutical natural factory. Cows eat grasses 
and straw and gives two valuable by-products i. e., milk (secreta) 
and dung (excreta) which work as the most important organic subs- 
tances required in Agnihotra. Cow dung is not only rich in bound 
Crop fertilizing nutrients but also has pesticidal properties. It has 
also the property of absorbing or modifying the harmful solar rays 
i. e. ultravoilet rays. Cow's ghee is the combination of several lower 
and higher fatty acids, the richest in energy source anoangyst all the 
Organic compounds presents in the nature. 


[3] Unpolished rice grain- 


Rice Grain is universally available and rich in carbon source 
(starch) and contain some moisture (H,0). 


Rice grains not only work as a pelleting agent ot cow's ghee, 
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facilitating offering cow’s ghee fo fhe Agnihotra fire, but also is 
associated with bio-energy of Agnihotra fire, 


(c) Pyramid-shaped copper pot 


This super shaped pot (square top with tapering sides at the 
bottom) has been made in rhythm of nature at sunset or sunrise. 
There can be no other shape except this which provides Maximum 
contact sides to transverse/oblique solar radiation at sunrise/sunset, 
This again shows the significance of Agnihotra at sunrise and 
sunset. Not only the shape of the pot is pyramid-like but each 
molecule of copper is of pyramid shape. Next, copper is heavy 
metal and has the property of oligodynamic action (killing effect on 
microbial infecting agent’. Anything contained in copper pot may 
remain in pure and intact state. 


(D) MANTRA (Sound Vibration) 


Mantra (Vedic rhymes) constitutes the other essential compo- 
nents of Agn’hotra. Two Mantras are uttered while offering bio- 
energy material (Ghee pelleted rice grain) in Agnihotra fire. Each 
Mantra is followed by AHUTI (offering). Morning Mantras are : 


(= gaia samt Waly Za THH I 
= IAA TaTeI ATAA Ee ANN ji 


Evening Mantras are: 


i Hay Cael AMA ze ANA i 
<— Faas tale WIA ze AHA fi 


This sound vibration; emerged out of uttering Maritras in rhytti- 
mical association with bioenergy of Agnihotra does a lot in granting 
mental peace and purifying thoughts of one who performs Agnihotra. 


Fostulation of purifying mechanism of Agnihotra 
{1) Purifying mechanism of Agnihotra is based en a vety comple 


Bio-physico-chemical-phonetic phenomenon. Veda's ancient 
knowledge to mankind have revealed only the results of Agni- 
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hotra. but the real mechanism is still a mystery. It is our appeal 
to scientific community to divert their scientific brain energy to 
reveal the mystery of Agnikotra instead of wasting their energy 
in experimenting, Cesigning and manufacturing nasty weapons. 
On the basis of existing knowledge, postulatory mechanism of 
Agnihotra reaction can be depicted as below. 


Infra red (invisible spectrum) and probably red solar rays 
(visible spectrum) at the sunrise/sunset falls on the side of copper 
pyramid pot and generate electrons from copper Dy a process what 
the scientists call it as a photo-electric effect. These electrons have 
capacity to reduce the compound. After the offering (Ahuti) of cow’s 
ghee mixed with rice grains carbonic compounds in ghee and rice 
are oxidized and generate CO CO, besides other antimicrobial chemi- 
cal compounds. Electrons generated from copper with the reaction 
of solar rays may deoxidize CD, and CO as- 


CO, --——— C+0, 
CO — — — — C+O(nescent oxygen) 


One molecule of oxygen (O.) may combine with nescent oxygen 
(O) and form Ozone (0,). 
0,+0 — — — — OQ, (Ozone) 


Similar reactions may take place in atmosphere where CO, and 
CO are present. Electrons generated from copper pyramid may be 
fed back to atmosphere and form O, (Ozone). 


This Ozone may either enrich the ozone layer at the top of 
atmosphere or heal up the perforated part of the ozone layer. 


Electrons may also deoxidise the other pollutant gases, e. g. : 
SO, and SO, of the atmosphere to a harmless compound. as 


SO, =- — $+0O, 
SO, ss Seo oO! 


Moisture (H.O) content present in rice grain after burning in 
Agnihotra fire may be broken as 
HO ———— H,+0 
H, ~——— 2H+2e 
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2H (Protons) and electrons may reduce the other pollutant 
gases or compounds of atmosphere toa harmless or less harmful 
compounds. A number of compounds liberated from the burning 
cow's ghee may also have a masking effect on the pollutant Particles 


in the atmosphere. 


(2) There is another possibility of involvement of electrons (e) and 
protons (2H) in fixing atmospheric nitrogen (N) which is un- 
available to crop plants in the bound form of nitrogen e. g. NH, 
by a process what we may call it as photochemical nitr: gen fixa- 
tion. Ammonium nitrogen (NH,) is easily available to crops. 

N,+6H+6e ———— 2NH; 


This may be a direct effect of Agnihotra to crop plants. A 
rencwned soil scientist Dr. N. R. Dhar has indicated the process of 
photochemical nitrogen fixation in soil system. Tiis is another aspect 
of research to workout the possibility of photochemical nitrogen fixa- 
tion in atmosphere due to performance ot Agnihotra. 


(8) It is not like that electrons are generated from copper pymamid 
pot only at the time of Agnihotra but photoelectric effect ot solar 
rays particularly of lower wavelengths continues to occur after 
or before Agnihotra, and electrons continuously flow to the 
atmosphere and purify atmosphere pollution by their reducing 
or deoxidising property. 


(4) Besides some antimicrobial gases have been identified which 
are released from the oxidation of cow's ghee in Agnihotra fire. 


These gases are :- 


Í 

f 

l 

} (a) Formaldehyde :— It's chemical formulae is HCHO This gas 

kills vegetative cells of micro-organism very quickly than the 

| spores. Humidity and temperature has a pronounced effect on the 
antimicrobial action of formal-dehyde. However, vapours of 
formaldehyde have limited ability to penetrate the covered 


Surface. 
(b) Ethylene oxide :— It is a simple organic compound having the 1 
Sp formulae 
ETEN CH ———— CH, 
o4 T x (0) 
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Ethylene oxide is a unique and powerful killing agent and des- 
troys not only vegetative cells of aerial microflora but also kills 
resistant spores. lts vapours are highly flamable in air like diethyl 
ether. In atmosphere, it may react with CO, and form carbon 
dioxide-ethylene oxide mixture whichis non-flamable but „has anti- 
microbial property. Its mode of action is believed to be alkylation ki 
reaction with engyme making the latter inactive. | 

H.C - CH, + enzyme - SH | 


O — — —— enzyme-S- CH,, CH,. OH 
( inactive ) 
(c) Beta-propiolactone :—- It's chemical formulae is 
CH, - CH 
l | 
O—-C = 0 


B-propio-lactone nas more sporicidal property than the earlier 
referred gases. Its mode of action is similar to that of ethylene 
oxides. Its action on microbes is very rapid. 


(5) Under a preliminary experiment conducted by the authors, 80% 
reduction in aerobic heterotrophic bacterial flora of the atmos- 
phere was observed in the room where Agnihotra is performed 
in comparison to that place where Agnihotra is not performed. 
Similar observations has also been reported by other scientists. 


6) Bio-energy released through Agnihotra fire, electrons liberated 
through photo-electric effect and some gases linerated in some 
way or the other are associated with ultraviolet rays and other 
harmful solar rays, changing them to a harmless form. Actual 
mechanism are still to be worked out by the scientists fi 


(7) Sound vibration, emerged from uttering Mantras at the Agni- ae 
hotra time coupled with subtle energy liberated from the fire has 
a pronounced effect in removing mental tension and anxiety 
ensuring mental peace to the Agnihotris (performer of Agni- 
hotra). How this happens, it is to be revealed by the coordina- 

r ted experimentation by Phoneticians, Neurologists, Psychiaters 

and Physicists. 


The above discussions clearly show the tremendous purifying 
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effect of Agnihotra on badly raped atmosphere by man and its deeds 
MAN (Man—Agnihotra= Nil) without Agnihotra is nil and has no right 
to exist. We can rightly say that AGNIHOTRA~=Agnihotra Grants 
Noble Invisible Healing of Oppressed Tangled Raped Atmosphere, 


Agnihotra has kin and kith relation with cow as the man has 
with environment. Maintaining the harmonious and synergistic 
relationship among Agnihotra, Cow, Man and Environment is the 
only religion and science to attain ACME (perfection) in happiness in 
conjunction with DAAN (gift), TAP (self discipline). KARMA (Deed 
and Swadhyay (Self study). 
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Upanisads: Study of Metrical Field 
(Aksara) is Higher Scientific Knowledge 


D. M. Mansharamani* 


Introduction 


Upanisads are considered in East and West as treatises of 
religion, morality and spirituality but not as works of science and 
systematical philosophy. Therefore in face of this sort ot rigid 
attitude which siill prevails today, it may be difficult for the relati- 
vists and physicists to believe that the Theory Of Relativity and the 
Quanium Theory introduced in the current century were first enun- 
ciated by the ancient Indian Rishis (seers or scientists) about 6000 
years ago. Upanisads are infact superior documents of systemati- 
cal science even today. Wecanenhance our knowledge and enrich 
both these importent theories with the help of Upanisads. It is un- 
fortunate that this great treasure of unfathomable scientific wealth 
has been discarded as pack of conjecture, guesses and contra- 
dictions. 


THE THEORY OF RELATIVITY IN BRIEF 
A- Classical Ideals 


i-Space and time 


In classic mechanics space and time were considered aS sepa- 
rate realities, external to the bodies. They were looked upon as vast 
muleirealities, external to (he poales, TRE esas naam 
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containers for objects to exist and move in. If matter were to dis- 
appear, it was thought that space and time would remain behind. 


ii- Bodies and their secondary and primary qualities 


Bodies were considered as material points, each with its own 
intirinsic primary properties including mass, position, figure and 
motion They exerted influence upon each other from a distance. 
The secondary qualities, such as, colour, taste, smell, shape and 
size were relative cr epparent properties, resulting from their rela- 
tion to our perceiving. !'hese were truly more attributable to the 
perceiver than to the perceived, being qualitative effects produced 


by the objects upon the thinking mind. 


B- The Special Theory Of Relativity 


i- Intrinsic primary properties are also relative qualities 


The Special Theory Of Relativity shows that, like secondary 
qualities, primary qualities, such as, motion and rest, length and 
duration are no more than relations between objects and the obs2r- 
ver and depend upon the local conditions of observation. The 
primary qualities are also interlocked not only in one separate body 
but with those of other bodies relative to which itis moving. These 
are therefore no more adjuncts of the entities they characterise, but 
are intimately cons litutive of them and so are seen to be mutually 
inseparable and determinable on y in relation to one another. 


ii- Mass is also secondary quality 


{in classic mechanics, mass was at least as important a quality 
of bodies as length and duration. But in contemporary physics, 
this has become a relative quality, varying with the frame of refe- 
rence. Dr.Einstein has shown that increase in velocity is accompanied 
by increase in kinetic energy which is indistinguishable from in- 
crease in inertial mass. Hethus established a general equivalence 
between mass and energy in the equation Emc?. Mass has thus 
become a secondary quality in the same way as position, length, 
figure and duration, for it depends upon the conditions of obser 
vation and measurements pecular to the particular frame of refe- 
rence chosen. 


iii- Space and time are welded as space-time 


t tO 


What so far remains primary and objective, has turned Ou 
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be purely relative and is embedded in a space-time matrix of relation- 
ships. Space void of time has no objective reality except as an 
order of the objects we parceive in it and time void of space has no 
independent existence apart from the order of events by which we 
measure it Space and time are thus forms of intuition which can be 
no more divorced from consciousness than our concept of colour, 
shape or size. The picture of mass world points moving in an abso- 
{ute field of space and time has thus been transformed into one of 
a unified, four dimensioned space time continuum, in which events 
can be distinguished, but out of which they cannot be dissected, 
because these are interdependent and so inseparable being consti- 
tuted by their mutual relations in aco-relative elemental space- 
time universe whole. 


iv- Electro-magnetic field 


In the Theory Of Relativity it is conceived that the whole of 
space-time continum is filled with electro-magnetic field. The 
material world is thus more unified, because every particle in it, in 
a sense is all pervading and is involved with every other in a com- 
plex of overlaping fields. Every article is the centre of a gravita- 
tional field and also has electrical and magnetic fields associated 
with it. 


The effect of the Special Theory Of Relativity is that of uni- 
tication of the world by way of inter.relationships between the 
earstwhile independent primary qualities of bodies. These now 
become inter-locked not only in one separated body, but with those 
of other bodies relative to which it is moving. 


———— 


C- General Theory Of Relativity 
i- Space-time metrical field continuum 

Space-time as conceived in Tne Theory Of Relativity isa 
plenum, in the sense, that it is the obiquitous, unchanging and 
eventless metrtcal field and as such, it Is obviously a continuum. 


ii- Geometrical structure of space-time 


The geometry of space-time, its real curvature is determined by 
physical (now geometrical) laws which determine the structure of 
Metrical field. These laws restrict the possible kind of space or of 
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metrical field that can exist in nature. Accordingly, it is not the | 
space-time curved surface that is real, but the geometrical proper- 
ties of the metrical field that are important. 


iii- Gravitational field 

The gravitational field is now seen as a geometrical pecularity 
of the spatio-temporal manifold. It is reserved into space-time, be- 
coming simply a characterizing feature of the geometrical field and 
the idea of gravitational field is accommodated within the four 
dimensioned continuum under the concept of space-time 


curvature. 


iv- The world creative matrix system 

The space-time metrical field continuum endowed with intrin- 
sic geometrical praperties exhibiting unvariable gravitation field, is | 
at the same time, a perpetually active world creative matrix system 
of relations between contiguous events. Apart from this matrix 
system, the amorphous featureless, changeless, eventless metrical 
field continuum of pure mathematics is a pure abstraction; it is 
nothing and does not exist in nature. 


All forms are observed and all events are determined on 
account of the manifestation of primary and secondary qualities 
which issue out due to the activity of this matrix system. 


v- Electro-magnetic field 


In Einstein’s Theory Of Relativity and Gravitation, matter and | 


aaa 


its dynamical interactions are based on the notion of an intrinsic 
geometric structure of the space-time continuum. The laws of 
electro-magnetic field are also to be regarded as purely geometrical 
restrictions on the structure of space-time. 


Matter gives rise to a gravitational field, in consequence of 
its properties of mass, momentum and the like. But according to 
The Special Theory Of Relativity, mass and energy are equivalent 
and The General Theory Of Relativity has shown that energy is 
susceptible of gravitational attraction. The persence of an electro- ' 
magnetic field should therefore give rise to or modify a gravitational 
field, In other words, it should take the form of space-time Cue 
yature more complex than that corresponding to the simple. gravi- 
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tational field. 


iv- Energy and matter 


The primordial space-time, metrical field continuum is en- 
dowed with geometrical field having root intrinsic characteristics, 
Within it polyphasic local space-time unit exist, progressively 
increasing from their primordial state, through space (in the vici- 
nity of matter) in which electro-magnetic fields exist, to space filled 
with matter. Increase in curvature of the local space-time units, 
however, is the counterpart of increase in the complexity of the 
field, which again is the manifestation of energy. Thus each parti- 
cular region represents an energy system, as does the entire uni- 
verse as a whole. Consequently matter and energy are also rela- 
tive properties of the geometry of space-time being dependent upon 
the variable conditions of observation. 


vii- Primordial continuum is not further reducible 


The primordial space-time continuum is endowed with root 
intrinsic geometrical structure which is not further reducible. It is 
undecaying, immortal and the permanent reality from the begin- 
ning. All laws of geometry (physics) governing world creation rest 
in this primordial world creative tree. 


viii- Space-time causal physica] continuum has simple gravita- 
tion field 
On account of the unfolding of the loca! space-time polypha- 
sic units from their primordial state, due to the inherent activity of 
the matrix system, there is increase in the complexity of their curva- 


ture and the subsequent manifestation of increase in their energy- 


matter systems. In consequence of this, the spatio-temporal whole 
also undergoes geometrical change and cruves-in on itself. Thus 
from primordial state, it becomes modified as primary or causal 
physical space-time having simple gravitation field. 


Accordingly the primary space-time in its causal physical state 
is a simple seamless totality, which may be pictured as a universal 
jelly containing innumerous unmanitested and indistinguishable 
interactions of world lines. These embedded world lines represent 


The jelly gets deformed in any way, but 
he world tree 


Movements of particles. ae 
the order of physical intersections of world lines int 
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trunk is not altered. 
| ix- Our universe as the ultimate space-time continuum | 

Universe as perceived by us is space-time physical continuum 
containing subtle elements, from which gross physical elements j 
have deveioped and from them worlds and beings are formed. It 
has a radius of 33.8164X10° k. m. The gross form of universe thus 
has developed from its subtle form, that from causal primary form 
and that from irreducible, undecaying, immortal, primordial form. 
Accordingly our universe in its irreducible, immortal state is today 
considered as the ultimate space-time continuum, 


x- The reality 
Thus according to the modern physics, the immortal reality is 
immersed in the four dimensioned space-time continuum (universe) 
which is not only endowed with metrical field in which all polypha- 
sic units are embedded from the beginning, but is also endowed 
with a perpetually active world creative matrix system. This uni- 
verse whole having polyphasic unity is therefore the single seamless. 
totality. It isthe real world around us in space and time with allt 
l that it contains, including its total hehaviour, the display of all 
| events going on in it, 


DOON TmT En 


Though the primardial whole is permanent, immortal and real | 
existence, the polyphasic local space-time regional wholes within it 
are however not permanent or absolute divisions, because these are 
distinguishable in ways that are dependent upon the variable con- 
ditions of observation. 


——$ ee 


D- The Theory Of Duality (Relativity) and Non-Duality~ Vedanta- 
i- Definition and scientific significance of Vedantic terms 
(a) Gunas- 

Gunas mean both secondary qualities, such as touch, colour, 
faste, smell, etc., and primary qualities, such as space (length), 
time (duration), etc. Like modern physics, the authors of Upani- 
sads also teach that secondary qualities are all false appearances 
as these are forms of intuitional mind (citta) and are supported by 


the observing person himself. 


Sativa, 


There are three main gunas, sativa, rajas, and tamas, 
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guna implies serenity or simplicity, itis predominent in causal or 
third division, Rajas guna implies activity, it is predominent in 
subtle or second division. Tamas guna implies inertia, it is predo- 
minentin gross physical or first division. 


(b)- Prakrti and soul-prakrti 


Prakyti is the initial or primary state of three gunas. Since all 
objects are perceived and determined through their qualities, so 
all relations between contiguous events are infact relations bet- 
ween qualities alone. Prakrti is therefore the perpetually active 
matrix system of relationships (as described by modern physics). 


Sattva guna prakrti is the primary or causal-causal state of 
the world creation in its unmanifested (avyakta) form. Sattva-avya- 
kta is therefore described as primary matter (prathana) and the 
primary continuum is called avyakta Brahman. All manifested things 
appear out of it ənd they again merge back into it in repeated 
cycles. 


While prakrti is the initial or simple state of three gunas that 
appear in the lower three divisions, the mul-prakrti is envisaged 
as the root intrinsic state of these qualities in the geometrical stru- 
cture of space-time continuum in turiya division. 


(c) Des-kala-vastu-anda 

Des means regional space, kaa means time, vastu means 
physical object and anda means egg of ahen. As egg has unbroken 
continuous curvature, so des-kala-vastu-anda implies local space- 
time physical regions (continuum). Andas are distinguishable 
through their qualities and in ways that are dependent upon the 
variable conditions of observation and hence they are not real divi- 


sions or real world line inter-sections. 


(d) Brahman 


Our space-time galaxy, in Vedanta, is called Brahm-anda. 
Just as we live in this earth globe, even so god Brahma dwells on 
Brahm-anda. Accordingly Brahman implies imperishable (aksara) 
continuum, which is not destroyed even when all loca Ides-time-vastu- 
andas are destroyed. Brahman is therefore beyond matter, beyond 
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energy, beyond qualities, beyond prakrti matrix, beyond time and 
beyond all kinds of phenomena. It is obviously indeterminable, 
eventless, indivisible, non-dual and self-existence continuum. But 
though partless, it hes seemingly assumed four divisions—gross, 
subtle, causal and turiya (the fourth). Each of these four divisions 
again has four similar type of sub-divisions. 


(e) Aksara is the metrical field of Brahman 


Aksara means imperishable metrical field or geometrical struc- 
ture of turiya Brahman continuum. It is static, unchanging, indivi- 
sible, featureless, void of qualities, eventless and all pervading 
self-existent reality. Since perishable polyphasic units are super- 
fluous appearances, so tney are strung on to aksara like beads on 
to a string; they are not embedded in aksara metrical field as 
thought today. 


Any kind of disturbance in their geometric position is the 
cause of manifestation of gravitational attraction. As askara is 
constant, so gravitation force is unvariable. Aksara thus commands 
the dispositions and movements of all polyphasic units. 


(f) The higher askara Brahman and the lower ksara Brahman 


The real existence Brahman continuum endowed with aksara 
metrical field or unchanging geometrical field structure is called 
higher or aksara Brahman. It is self-existent, permanent and 
indivisible. In comparison, the threefold lower physical Brahman 
is perishable (ksara), mortal, impermanent, active and changing. 
It is endowed with perpetually active and changing geometrical 
structure called prakrti matrix system of relations between conti- 
guous events. 


(g) Sukram, immortal world tree Brahman 


According to modern physics, space-time continuum is endo- 
wed with irreducible geometrical structure having root inherent 
nature (mul-prakrti) of (three main) qualities. From these initial 
roots, the three-fold world (lower Brahman) has evolved out 
Vadanta calls this maxirnum reducible (sukram), immortal world 
tree continuum having roots above and branches, etc., below as 
Sukram, immortal Brahman. 


Since lower Brahman has no real existence of its own, so the 
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question of real existence of its roots beyond does not arise at all. 
The idea of such roots beyond and the existence of sukram Brahman 
is simply our own immortal conceptual projection. 


(ii)- Self existence is truth and non-self existence is uutruth 
(a) - Violation of the fundamental norms of science 


The presumption of the relativists and physicists that there is 
only one real existence space-time continuum which is both un- 
changing and changing, both «ventless and active as well, both 
divisible and indivisible at one and the sametime is gross violation 
of the fundamental norms of science. For how can non-duality 
ever be duality and how can non-relativity ever be relativity, 


In contrast, Vedanta teaches that there are two continua 
(Brahmans), the higher Brahman which is self-existent and the 
lower Brahman which is a superimposition having no real existence 
of its own. The higher Brahman is imperishable, unchanging, 
energyless and matterless and indivisible. The lower Brahman, on 
the other hand is perishable, changing, divisible, matter-energy 
Space-time continuum. The self-existent higher Brahman is eviden- 
tly The Truth and the lower Brahman or space-time physical con- 
tinuum which The Theory Of Relativity is describing and which 
modern physics is explaining all along is simply the Untruth, 
because it is non-self-existent superimposition. 


(b)- Violatiou of the fundamental norms of mathematics 


Metric field means geometric structure. Vedanta teaches that 
the self-existent higher Brahman is endower with self-existent, un- 
changing aksara metrical field or geometric structure and the non- 
Self existent, ksara, lower space-time physical Brahman is endowed 
with non-self existent, changing geometric structure, called prakrti 
Matrix, 


It is obvious that a continuum is always endowed with one 
geometric structure only. But though modern physics proclaims 
that there is only one space-time continuum which is both unchang- 
ing andl changing, it does not state that there is only one geometric 
Structure which is both unchanging and changing at the same time. 
On the contrary it declares that the one space-time continuum is 
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| endowed with two geometric structures, the unchanging, called 

| metrical field and the changing, called matrix system having intrin- 
sic properties. Thus here is another gross violation, this time of 
the norms of mathematics. 


Wa 


Vedanta teaches that the changing space-time physical conti- 
nuum is endowed with only one progressively changing geometric 
structure having root inherent gunas. The unchanging metrical 
field which this lower Brahman exihibits, does not belong to it It 
is simply a reflection of turiya aksara field of higher Brahmans. | 
Being a reflection, it naturally shows ithe same type of character- | 
istics as revealed by turiya aksara field and exists as long as lower 
Brahman mirror exists. | 


(c)- Our universe is not even the highest space-time physical 


continuum- | 


According to physical science, there are three forms of matter- | 
gross, subtle and causal. The manifestation of these forms is the 
outcome of the modifications in the progressively changing geo- 
metric structure of the continuum. However, beyond these three 
forms, we further envisage root characteristics intrinsic in this 
changing geometric structure as itstourth (turiya) form. 


Vedanta therefore teaches that Brahman continuum, in this 
| way, is seen with four divisions, gross as the irst, subtle as the 
second, causal as the third and turiya with mul-prakrti matrix as | 
the fourth. Each of these four divisions again have four similar 
type of sub-divisions. 


Accordingly our space-time universe which is of subtle physi- 
cal nature is formed in second divisions. It has its own gross, 
subtle, causal and turiya sub-divisional (and not divisional) stages 
of development in the same second division. Higher than our sub- 
tle physical universe, which is today looked upon as the ultimate 
space-time continuum, is evidently the space-time causal physical 
continuum, called avidya-anda (continuum of ignorance) which 
is formed in the third division of Brahman. Beyond avidya-anda, we 
further envisage mul-avidya-anda in the fourth division of Brahman. 
Consequently, our universe is not the ultimate continuum, but it is 
only a local space-time regional whole within the ultimate whole. 


| 
| 
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4 
| (d)- Untruth is proclaimed as truth by modern science 

| As already discussed above, every local space-time region, 
| including galaxies, universe and avidya-anda is not only endowed 
| with its own developing geometric structure, but like a mirror, each | 
| of them exhibits a second unchanging geometric (metric) field 


| which does not belong to it, but is simply a reflection of the turiya 
aksara field. 


Just as on the destruction of a mirror, the reflection of a per- 
son in it vanishes along with it, even so, on the death of regional 
mirrors, including our universe, etc., the reflections of turiya aksara 
field within them will also vanish along with their geometric struc- 
| tures. Accordingly, modern physics declares that apart from the 
j changing prakrti matrix, the unchanging metrical field is nothing 
it is not self existent and as such, it does not exist in nature. 


| But this cannot be true, for that entity which is constant, un- 
| changing and eventless, is always permanent, impe ishable, self- 
existent and is neither destroyed nor does it vanish at any time. It 
| is therefore obvious that the metrical field which modern physics is 
talking about is not the real turiya aksara self-existent field, but 
| simply its reflection within the universe mirror in the second divi- 
sion of Brahman. 


| Modern physics is thus incorrect in describing self-existent 
al turiya metrical field as non-self existent and also wrong in declar- 
ing non-self-existent prakrti matrix as self-existent reality. In doing 
so, it has elevated untruth as truth and down-graded truth as 
| untruth. 


| (e)- Physics is lower scientific knowledge 

| Physical science deals with perishable physical elements in 
the threefold lower Brahman. These elements are distinguishable 
in ways that are dependent upon the variable conditions of obser- 
vation and are therefore neither permanent nor absolute self-exist- 
ent divisions within the real existence higher imperishable Brahman. $ 
Hence physics is a lower kind of scientific knowledge of duality and 


relativity. 
(f)- Study of aksara metrical field is higher scientific knowledge 
The real, self-existence continuum is the turiya higher aksara 
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Brahman. Itis indivisible, non-dual and non-relative. Duality or 
relativity seen in it is superflous; it has no real existence of its own 
and hence it does not affect the aksara Brahman in any way whatso- 
ever. Accordingly aksara Brahman is beyond our emperical know- 
fedce and hence it cannot be known through The Theory Of Relativity. 
It has to be grasped indirectly through The Theory Of Non-Relativity, 
that fs, by discarding duality as ‘Not this relative, not this 
relative’, 


(E)- The aims and objectives of these series of articles 


The Theory Of Relativity.has revolutionized our concepts in 
every field of science. It is therefore considered today asthe most 
important theory. However it is not easy to understand this theory 
and to follow up its principles sincerely, because, as explained in 
this first series in light of the teachings of Upanisads, it is full of 
inconsistencies and cotradictions. The theory as it stands today 
cannot solve the riddles of the cosmos and so cannot lead us to the 
fundamental scientific truth. On the contrary itis, at present lead- 
ing us to untruth of changing geometrical materialism and thus 
throwing us into deeper confusion and darkness. 


Upanisads are a great treasure of scientific knowledge, there- 
fore, as pointed out in this series of articles. it is incumbent on all 
of us to correct and enrich The Theory Of Relativity further with the 


help of The Theory Of Duality (Relativity) as expounded in Upani- 
sads. 


The aims and objectives of these series are to explore and 
Search out The Supreme Sc ientific Truth which is so vehemently 
revealed in Upanisads in minute detail. The present seriesis the 
first in this direction. In the next series of articles, the second 
most important theory ‘The Quantum Theory’ which was also enun- 


ciated by the authors of Upanisads about 6009 years ago, will be 
taken up. 
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Love, Lust and Kamala Das 


Dr. Iqbal Kaur* 


The readers and critics of Kamala Das often feel 
inclined to associate her with immorality, sensuality, obscenity and 
adultery. She is;considered a poetess of the body and is associated 
with sensationalism and extreme exhibitionism. Her critics otten 
talk about her over-indulgence in sex. ‘The sexual mud that has 
ever clung to the image of Kamala Das has led her critics to 
associate lust with her personality and poetry." 


Critics like A. N. Dwivedi have called her'a celebrant of the 
human body’. He observes that ‘her poetry is. glutted with images 
and symbols of love and lust. Devindra Kohli speaks of her 
‘unending lust, the ocean’s tireless waiting,’ first, the woman's 
sexual lust, and then the poet’s lust for experience, for sights 
as well as insights."? Anisur Rahman observes that ‘she has 
been rather tragically, given to carnal htngers and she has 
Suffered like a tragic protagonist the catastrophe inflicted upon 
her by her own doings.’ R.L. Varshney feels that she is essentially a 
poet of love and tenderness, of woman's libidinsus joys and frustrations”. 
(Italics mine) Prof. H. M. Williams calls her ‘a poet of lust’ and 
taiks of ‘squalor, shame and freakishness’® of this lust. 


But this paper aims at presenting a totally different image 


*Reader in English, Department of Correspondence Courses, Punjabi University, 
Patiala-147 002. š 
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of Kamala Das and for the substantiation of the ideas presented here, 
it leans primarily on her own statements. 


is Kamala Das really lustful ? 
Is she “a girl with vast sexual hungers” ? 


This is a crucial question which this paper wishes to answer 
besides a discussion of her psychological problems, her desperate 
need for an emotional companion, the concept of purity rooted 
deep in her psyche, her narcissism leading to a hollow relationship 
with Mr. Das and her unending search for Krishna -the divine 
lover. 


No wonder, Kamala Das is a “woman who seeks love” in 
every man and writes : 


No, there is nothing fike love. | used up 
My blood as ink to praise its worth. 


‘Summer In Calcutta’ also reveals her obsession with love. 
She writes : 


Ah, why does love coimne to we like pain 
Again and again and again 27 


So strong is her need for love that in her poem ‘Suicide’, she 
writes : 


1 want fo be loved 

And 

If love is not to be had 

| want to be dead, just dead.® 


‘Summer In Calcutta’ reinforces this yearning for love. She 
says : 


eseese seo | MUS 
Hear you say, I love, | love, I love.? 


The repetition of the word ‘love’ is not without significances 
It is a fact that love kept haunting her all along, She felt that 


Love is beautiful whatever four lettered name 
the puritans call it by. It is the foretaste 
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of paradise. It is the only pastime that 
involves the soul.?° 


It is also true that she did not try to make a secret of it and 
kept confessing her need for love. But was it sexual love that she 
was hankering atter ? Was it just the sensual pleasures ihat she 
wanted to enjoy ? These are the questions that need attention. 


If one goes through her works very carefully and objectively, 
one begins to realise that love-sick though she really was, it was 
not actually the sexual and sensual love that she was longing for. 
The truth in her case is entirely different from what appears on 
the surface.. She is obsessed with love, no doubt. A life devoid of 
love is Death-in-Life for her. Love, for her, is the panacea for all 
human ills, ‘the universal solvent’ of problems. It is only love, she 
thinks which makes the world go round. But what kind of love does 
she actually desire ? a 


The readers feel tempted to think that it is sexual. love. How- 
ever, the real problem in her case is that : 


I've misplaced a father 
Somewhere, and | look 
for him now everywhere.'2 


It is this desperate search for a father, a father who got 
“misplaced"’ in the early years of this sensitive child's life that. 
takes her from one man to another. She herself is aware of her 
problem. This awareness is manifested in: 


| who have lost 
My way and beg now at strangers’ doors to 


Receive love, at least.in;small change.” 


In every man she looks for fatherly love and keeps searching 
for the one whom she can call ‘my own’—one who can relieve her 
of her tension and share her misery—one who can make her feal 
that she is needed and loved; someone who can “share with me 


the dimlit gloom". 
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But every man that she meets disappoints her in the sense 
that all that a man can offer her is the male lust—lust which she is 
not seeking, lust, which cannot give her the satisfaction that she | 
needs, lust which she, in fact, hates. She refers to male lust as 
“savage” and expresses her disgust with it in the lines like : 


Can this man with 

Nimble finger-tips unleash 
Nothing more alive than the 
Skin’s lazy hungers ?1° 


De 


She, infact, is awoman who wishes to escape the trappings 
of lust. 


Her rejection of the male body is total 

. She is conscious of the beauty and glory 
of the human anatomy and is attracted by it, 
but its raging lustfulness disgusts her.“ 


j 
If Kamala Das hated lust, why did she have so many love 
affairs ? | 
| 

| 

j 


This is a natural and inevitable query, the answer to which is 
not far to seek. The lack of an adequate parent-child relationship 
had Jed to a search for love which would make her feel secure She ` | 
wished to be given recognition and identity and to be valued for 
her own sake. Tre denial of the basic human need of parental love | 
led to the need for a loving companion. What she came to need as | 
she grew up was not sex but security and permanence. She had a | 
constant need for love, for reassurance, for affection and for 
attention. Shecraved a “tranquil relationship” —a relationship 
which could provide compensation forall that she had lacked in 
her life “conversation ’, “companionship” and “warmth”. 


For Kamala, “flowers in the hair”, “ths yellow moon lighting 
up a familiar face" and “soft words whispered in the ears’ was 
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love. A relationship based on excitement and sexual love had no 
meaning for her. 


She never needed a physical companion. She had no erotic needs. 
All that she needed was an emotional companion. She wanted “a hand 
on my hair and a voice in my ear telling me that everything was 


going to be all right for me." What she needed was an anchorage 
in the world and not sexual love. 


She had a tendency to under-emphasize sex, even to eliminate 
it. Although she was a love-lorn creature, yet it was love beyond 
desire that she was looking for. She seemed to be running from one 
man to another but actually it was the crude, lustful behaviour of- 
one man that drove her to another. i 


Since she was craving a pure love, she was happy with a man as 
long as he could make her feel that she was being loved for her own 
sake But as soon as she came to feel that she was being consider- 
ed an object for the satisfaction of carnal hungers, she would 
withdraw. The clash between what she needed and what she got 
was responsible for her restlessness. She writes : 


The ones who loved me did not understand why I was restive. 
You are like a civet cat ina cage, said a friend of mine 
looking at me walk up and down biting my nails. Take some 
gin, he said, it will quiet your nerves. You are always 
dissatisfied cried my husband. -Only | can understand you, 
said my Italian friend, come away with me .....15 


Hardly anyone among her lovers could undersrand that ihe 
need to be loved and admired was an obsession with her. She 
longed to be given “an identity that was lovable” and so, finding 
that she had failed to get the satisfaction of this need in one 
friendship, she wouid shift to another though only to face the 
frustration once again because she hardly ever meta man who 
was free of lust, who could give her all the love she seeded. Sne 
hated the rowdy ways of sex” but each man she met disguised her 
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with his unbridled lust. She went to another in the hope that he 
might love her for her own sake but they were all alike. She was 


shocked to realize that : | 


TE o 


band’s occupation or were at one time my fa'ther's friends, 
the ones-| used to call “Uncle” from infancy, who had chang- 
ed to such an extent that they gave me lecherous hugs from 
behind doors and leered at me while their wives were away. 


| hated them.*° 


there were the men who were either connected with my hus- | 
| 


She repeatedly speaks of ‘‘the misdeeds of men’’ who she 
thinks are “worse than dogs”. She had to end up every relationship 
in. disappointment and despair because no man was found free of » 
lust--not even the man who called her “‘Gayatri’’. The very fact that 
Kamala Das returns again to the topic of crazy lust of men, signi- 
fies her rejection of male lust. | 


` It is, indeed, terribly wr ong to associate Kamala Das with lust. 
She hated the “lecherous hugs” and the ‘‘slobbering kisses” and 
never failed to feel the difference between tenderness and lust. 
She detested ‘‘the rowdy ways of sex” which made her feel ‘hurt 
and humiliated” and always nauseated her. She had “no need at 
all for rough hands riding up my skirts or tearing up my bras- | 
siere.” Each one of them viewed herasan object while she refused 
to become one. 


There are readers who feel that Kamala Das has been disho- 
nest to her husband. But has she really been so? Infact, her 
husband like any other, wanted to be her sexual companion while | 
Kamala Das had no need of sexual love. She needed an emotional | 
companion but her husband failed to be sucha companion. There 
was a wide gulf between what she needed and what she got. She 
tells us that: 


The only topic of conversation 
that delighted him was sex and 
| was ignorant in the study of 
ìt. 17 
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Obviously, they were on different wave lengths and so Kamala 
Das felt suffocated and lonely in the absolute negation of love. The 
one who ‘ wanted only love and kindness” writes with deep regrets : 


When | asked for love, not knowing what else to ask 
For, he drew a youth of sixteen into the 
Bedroom and closed the door. He did not beat me 
But my sad woman-body felt so beaten. The weight 
of my breasts and womb crushed me. | shrank 
pitifully.2s 


She tells the reader that they ‘have lived so long/And have 
failed in love" 


Speaking her husband's obsession with lust and sex—an 
obsession which did not subside even with years, she writes : 


In his eyes even my brokedown doll of a body was attractive. 
| It was not what it was years ago. Impartially I scrutinised its 
| flaws and its virtues. It was like a cloth doll that had lost a 
| few stitches here and there. The scars of operations decorated 
| my abdomen like a map of the world painted crudely by a child. 
| My breasts had a slight sag. And yet this form continued to 
beguile my poor husband. It upset him when | turned deeply 
religious.!9 


Obsessed with his rrotic needs as he -was,'he could neither 
understand nor satisfy her emotional needs, 


Kamala Das always associates her husband with lust and 
cruelty. Even when she is ill and on sedatives, her husband 
does not hesitate to satisfy his physical hunger.*° 


She says ironically 


And my ragdoll-limbs adjust better 
To his versatile lust. 


No wonder, it was Mr. Das’s wrong handling of Kamala Das 
which was. also partly responsible for her being cold to him. Infact, 
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she was “a vessel overflowing with emotions” and “the only truth 
that mattered was that | had all that love to be given away.’” She 
tells us that “like alms looking for a begging bowl was my love 
which only sought for it a receptable.” 


| Thus, fo love and be loved was not a simple normal wish with 
| her. It assumed the form . of a desperate drive. Her Fusband dic 
not understand this. So, if she ran fram man fo man, seeking love. 
her husband was also responsible for it because it was he who : 


let me toss my youth like conis 

into various hands, you let me mate with shadows 
You let me sing in empty shrines, you set your wife 
Seek ecastasy in others’ arms.™ 


She speaks of her husband as 


the man She foved, who loved her not enough, being selfish 
And a coward, the husband who neither loved nos 
Used her.” 


! Again, Kamala Das is far from being lustful because her ego, 
Í her will-to-power and her narcissism do not let sexuality awaken in 
Í her. She is too great a narcissist to be lustful and sensual Fora 
narcissist like Kamala Das, it is ditficult to bow down, to surrender 
| to an ordinary man. She rather looks beyond the bounds of femini- 
| nity because femninity, she feels, reduces her being tothe status 
of an Object and obsessed with her narcissism as she is. She refu- 
ses to be an Object. She would rather be a Subject and enjoy “a 
pure, total freedom.” In fact, she is the one who would like freedom 
to be her “dancing shoe.” No wonder, she cherished the nascissis- 
tic wish to be the mythical heroine “Draupadi who commanded her 
adoring mate to brave the demons to get flowers for her wavy 
tresses......” 


What to speak of her lovers, her morbid self-love does not let 
her surrender herself even to her husband’s will. It is responsibie 
for the physical resistance which she offers to her husband. Infact, 
even though she appears to be in love with others actually she 
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Joves herself the best. 


Her husband gave her a deep narcissistic wound. He wanted 
to make her an object. He made her ‘experience a subtle alienation 
of all her possibilities. The kind of masculine aggressiveness he 
exhibited, gave her a deep feeling of frustration. Her pride rebelled, 
She could not recencile herself with the idea of her ‘metamorpho- 
sis into a carnal Object’. Therefore, she refused to be ‘‘just ano- 
ther of his admirers", to ‘submit to his clumsy fondling” to trip 
“Idly over puddles of/Desire.” Mr..Das who behaved like a 
“Chieftain” had a tendency to treat her as his possession, his prey 
and not as a loved companion. She was to be “his vassal’. Asa 
child, she had always felt unwanted and unloved. Even in het 
marriage she was not valued for her singular being. She was not 
needed by her husband except as an Object, an object of his sex- 
ual gratification. This gave rise to a deep anguish. Kamala, the 
great narcissist was shocked—a shock which she expresses in one 
of her peems as :— ` 


You planned to tame a swallow, to hold her 

In the long summer of your love so that she would forget 
Not the raw seasons alone, and the homes left behind, but 
Also her nature, the urge to fly, and the endless 

Pathways of the sky. It was not to gather knowledge 

Of vet another man that | came to you but to learn 

What | was, and by learning, to learn to grow, but every 
Lesson you gave was about yourself. You were pleaeed 
With my body’s response, its weather, its usual shallow 
Convulsions. You driobled spittle into my mouth, you poured 
Yourself into every nook and cranny...... a3 


She feit betrayed and abandoned and it was for this reason 
that she could not get peace inthe arms of her husband. For him 
she was there just as an Object, not as a partner in a game. He 
did not realise that she was there with her rights and her dignity, 
which were just as important as his own. He was an egoist, a bit 
too sure of his conjugal rights and concerned primarily with his 
own pleasures. She hated the dominating attitude of her husband, 
the “male scent” of his breath. It is in great anguish that she 
Writes : 
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| yearned for a kind word, a glance in my direction. It became 
obvious to me that my husband had wished to marry me only 
because of my social status and the possibility of financial 
gain. A coldness took hold of my heart then. | knew tien that 
if love was what Ì had looked for in marriage | would have to 
look for it outside its legal orbit. | wanted to be given an 


identity that was lovable.”* 


So her relationship with her husband was ‘‘anollow relation- 
ship which she could not untie ” Her husband wanted to dominate 
her, to possess her, to categorize her, to give her aname, a role, 
to put an end to her urge to fly. She, with all her love for seif 
could not reconcile herself with the “monstrous ego’ of her hus- 
band. A girl who had a desire to ignore her womanliness was 


ordered to. 


Dress in sarees, be girl 
Be wife, they said. Be embroiderer, be cook 


Be a guarreller with: servants, Fit in, Oh, 
Belong; cried the categorizers,”° 


Her poem ‘The Old Playhouse’ gives ample clues to her 
disappointments in married life. She writes : 


You called me wife, 

| was taught to break sa¢charine into your tea and 
To offer at the right moment the-vitamins. Cowering 
Beneath your monstrous ego | ate the magic loaf and 
Became a dwarf. | Jost my will and reason, to all your 
Questions | mumbled incoherent replies.?® 


She reacted rather strongly to this kind of dominating attitude 
of her husband because she is not the self-effacing Sita of 
Ramayana. Sie is not Damayanti. She would rather be the asser- 
tive Draupadi of Mahabharata. Therefore, ‘soon! made up my 
mind to be unfaithful to him at least physically.” No wonder, she 
was running from man to man. But, ‘She plays the game perhaps 
only to avenge the cruelty of her unfeeling husband’’—a husband 
who gave not one but several shocking blows to her feelings and 
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cravings. She says, “Whenever | lay clutching my husband’s fest 
at night, | felt that his love was never to be mine. It had luckier 
takers." 


It is for this reason that Kamala Das speaks of love outside ma- 
rriage. She must avenge the indifference of her husband. The best 
way to tortune him, se thinks is to pretend to be unfaithful to him. 
In fact, she feels very happy when she can hurt him. She says : 


Is it any wonder that 
He felt hurt when the old wife turned whorish and 
withdrew from under him ?28 


At another level of analysis her love affairs can be understood 
as an attempt to find an eternal lover. All alom she has been 
imagining, a divine union—a union with Krishna. This desire of 
ners i. e. her desire for a divine union can be traced back to her 
deep-rooted concept of purity which she imbided trom Nalapat 
Culture A product of Nalapat Culture as she was, she associated 
guilt, shame or anxiety with sex. The folk lore with which she 
grew up played a vital role in determining her attitude to sex. So, 
she wanted to remain pure and undefiled and even when she was 
overpowered by the maternal instinct, she did not wish to get 
impregnated the ordinary way brobably pecause she thought it was 
an impure way. She wanted to be another Kunthi and desired to 
get a son the way Kunthi got hers. She did not wish to become 
impregnated like other women because the value of purity had 
been drawn inte the centre of her moral consciousness even when 
she was a smail child. 


Thus, her attitude to sex was shaped by her cultural heritage. 
Her faulty sex education made her regard sexuality as an impbuee 
act—something to be dread2d and avoided. She was a child who 
Was brought up in aculture where 


the women of the best Nair families never mentioned 
sex. It was their principal phobia. They asscciated it 
with violence and bloodshed. They had been fed on the 
Stories of Ravana who perished due to his 
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desire for Sita and of Kichaka, who was torn to death 
by Draupadi’s legal husband Bhima only because 
he coveted her.?? 


So, Nalapat ladies had inculcated in her a feeling that sex is | 
distasteful, ugly, indecent and sordid. A victim of false attitudes | 
which past had instilled and developed within her, she was incapa- | 
ble of treating sex as a perfectly natural thing. She associated it | 
with SIN and wanted to avoid it. She tells us that : 


| could not for a moment believe that 
all the dignified couples coming to my | 
parents, could in the dark perform sexual 
acrobaties to get what my dear friend called 4 
the great orgasm, She made me laugh in 
disbelief. Was every married adult a clown 
in bed, a circus—perfomer 23° 


| Obviously, sexuality clashed with her concept of purity. 


| It is not just the concept of purity that she inherited from 
Nalapat women, she also inherited frigidity from them. Most of the 
| Nalapat women, she tells us, were frigid. The writer is also not 
` free from this peculiar characteristic of Nalapat women. She con- 
fesses it when she writes, “1 knew that | was cold and frigid.” 


p ea 


She writes : 


l could not opt for a life of prostitution, for | knew that 
| was frigid and that love for my husband had 

sealed me off physically and emotionally like a 
pregnancy that made it impossible for others 

to impregnate afterwards." 


She may be trying to create an illusion here but the reader can 
feel for himself that anything that defiled purity was disliked and 
hated by her. Speaking of her husband she writes : 


Whenever he tried to strip me of my clothes, my 
shyness clung to me like a second skin and made 
my movements graceless Each pore of my skin 
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became at that moment a seeing eye, an eye that 
Giewed my body with distaste,?? 


And 


l tried unsuccessfully to climb out of his 
embrace. Then bathed in perspiration and 
with my heart palpitating wildly, | begged 
him to think of God. This is our wedding 
night, we should first pray to Krishna, | 
said, He stared at me in disbelief. Was | 
mad ??3 


Her deeprooted concept of purity is manifest. She speaks of 
her wedding night as an “unhappy night” because she felt that 
her huz band wanted to defile her, to make her impure whereas she 
wanted to remain a pure woman. Her desire for a divine union 
where there is no male or female, no lust, is manifest in : 


Through the smoke of the incense | saw the 
beauteous smile of my Krishna. Always, 
always, | shall love you | told him, not 
speaking aloud but willing him to hear me. 
Only you will be my husband, only your 
horoscope will match with mine.*4 


It is for this reason that she has to “most deliberately whip up 
a froth of desire, a passion to suit the occasion.” She has to “whip 
up a froth of desire" because in her heart of hearts she knows 
that love beyond desire and lust is just a dream and that the 
emotional and spiritual union that she craves is simply not possi- 
ble. It is a difterent matter that her craving for this kind of union 
continues confusing and complicating her concept of love. 


She writes : 


| was entirely without lust. | hoped that some 

day as | lay with a man, somewhere beneath the 
bone at a deadened spot, a contact could be made 
and that afterwards each movement of my life 
became meaningful. | looked for the beateous 
Krishna in every man. Every Hindu girl is in 
reality wedded to Lord Krishna.* 
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It was because of the desire to remain pure that she was 


drawn to old people, for they 

seemed harmless and they had charm. 
They smelt clean. They knew how to 
put a girl at ease just by paying her 
a simple complement.’ 


It is obvious that a woman like Kamala Das could notbe ‘a 
charmer of lecherous men’ a toy “fit for the roaring nights,” All 
that she was trying to find was pure love. She was seeking one 
who was “harmless”. She “did not like coquetry'’’ and did not 
equate love with ‘‘this skin-communicated thing.” But she was 
deeply pained to realise that “all the guests for love ended in 
disasters of lust” and that 


That was the only kind of love, 


This hacking at each other’s parts.°’ 


She could not reconcile herself with the fact that the binding 
torce between a man and a woman is not pure love, but the satis- 
faction of lust and it is in atone of irony that she writes : 


Woman, is this happiness this lying buried 
Beneath a man ?°%8 


She thought herself to be a gopi, not a gopi but in fact, the gopi- 
Radha, who could finally possess Krishna. So much obsessed was 
she with Radha-Krishna myth that she refused to surrender to an 
ordinary man. She was sure that one day she would be united with 
Krishna. So, complete was her identification with Radha that she 
felt that if she could be a true beloved ora true wife it would only 
be in relation to Krishna, 


There are critics who try to justify her love affairs by referring 
to Indian mythology. They believe that “looking back to our 
mythology, we find ample reasons to defend her. lf the poet could 
be accused of adultery, what about the sixteen thousand gopis 
who pined for and sought the love of Lord Krishna?” The poet 
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like one of the sixteen thousand Gopis seeks the eternal lover 
(Lord Krishna) through different persons without being disloyal to 
her husband. It is here that her profane love is transcended and 
becomes sacred. Her journery is from the finite to the infinite from 
body to soul, from ordinary human lover to the eternal lover (Lord 
Krishna) or how else one accounts fer the mention of soul in so 
many poems ?79 


She did play around with love but never did she forget that 


My mate is He. He shall come to me in 
myriad shapes. In many shapes shall t 
Surrender to His desires. | shall be 
fondled by Him. | shall be betrayed 

by him. | shail pass through all the 
pathways of this world, condemning none, 
Understanding all and then become part 
oï Him. Then for me there shall be 

no return journey.’° 


No wonder ‘when Kamala Das speaks of love outside matriage, 
she is not really propagating adultery and infidelity, but merely 
Searching for a relationship which gives both love and security.*! 


She herself explains her desires behind all her love atfairs as 


At the hour of worship even a stone becomas 
an idol. | was perhaps seeking a familiar 
tace that blossomed like a blue lotus in 

the waters of my dreams. It was to get closer 
to that bodyless one that | approached 

other forms and lost my way. | may have gone 
astray, but not once did | forget my 
destination.*? 


It is true that ‘the love of Krishna has permeated her conscious- 
ness’ right trom her childhood days. She tells us 


| have always thought of Krishna as my mate 
When | was a child | used to regard him as my 
Only friend. When | became an adult | thought 
of him as my lover. It was only by imagining 
that he was with me that | could lie beneath 

my husband to give him pleasure. Often | have 
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thought of Radha as the luckiest of all women 
for did she not have his incomparably beautiful 
body in her arms..... 3 


This explains why she should give a mythic framework to her 
search for true love and identify it with the Radha-Krishna myth or 
with Mira Bai’s relinquinshing of the ties of marriage in search of 
Lord Krishna, the true Jover.”* She writes : 


Vrindavan lives on in every woman’s mind, 


and the flute, luring her 
From home and her husband. 


It leads to the conclusion that although ‘Love~desire’, genuine 
love, love on various planes-is Kamala Das’s main preoc:upation, 
her obsession yet she was not obsessed with sexual love or male 
lust. She was Obsessed rather with pure love. Jn spite of the fact 
that she was a great seeker of love, she always wanted to emain 
a PURE WOMAN. There are some perceptive critics who have 
been able to realize that “through different persons she tries to 
look for an eternal lover.” In doing} so, she never intends to be 
disloyal or faithless to her husband. She tries to inherit a tradition- 
the Gopi-Lord Krishna Love-play, as available in our mythology. 
Her search for'the eternal lover through different lovers continues 
but the mind is set for Ghanshyam’? (Lord Krishna). E en while 
she was in the arms of her lover, her desire was to remain a virgin. 
It was‘ for this reason that she often felt a repulsion fos her 
womanliness and called the female body as ‘the silly female shape, 
the clumsy gadgetry that always, always damaged bonds”. Anne 
Sexton voices this kind of feeling as : 


| was tired of being a woman 


tired of my mouth and my breasts.’” 


The critics often question as to why Kamala Das was singing 
songs of body if she was seeking a Krishna. She herself answers 
this question : 


Bereft of soul 
My body shall be bare. 
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Bereft of body 
my soul shall be bare. 


She knows that she is being misinterpreted and so she tries to 
telf the reader that : 


l did not resemble any of the usual nymphomaniacs, probably 


because | was never one. Having an active brain, I did not 
nave the round, glossy, flowerlike face that normally appeals 
to a libertine. | was plain, very brown and | did not like 


| coquetry ..... oY 


| The realisation of the fact that people thought her to be 
lustful, disturbed her peace of mind and so she returns to this 
topic again and again. Trying to explain nerself she writes : 


| I was never a nymphomaniac. Sex did not interest me except 
| as a gift | could grant to my husband to make him happy. A 
i few of our acquaintances tried to touch me and made indis- 
| creet suggestions. | was horrified. When | showed my disgust 
at their behaviour they became my bitterest critics and started 
to spread scandals about me. If | were really promiscuous and 
obliging | would not have gained the hate and the notoriety 
that my indifference to sex has earned for me......5¢ 


AE Reo 


All that she is saying about herself is neither a rationalisation 
nor a justification of hey behaviour. There is a good deal of truth 
in it. In fact, it is her desperate and frantic search for a companion 
who could recover a roof over her head, that leads to the misunder- 
standing of her personality. 


She is aware of the fact that she has been misunderstood. She 
also knows that she herself is to blame for it. She writes, ‘It was 
obvious to me that | had painted of myself a wrong image.” 


She says, 
The ladies of the neighbourhood eyed me with a suspicion : 


was | immoral ? | often walked with young men along the sea 
flaunting my unconventionality.*! $ 
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56 
and her “articles on free love” had also led to 


Her “poems” 
e had to face the consequences She 


this misunderstanding and sh 


writes : 


A few of the elderly men of my village 
came to visit me slyly, when the evening 
had darkened and sat on the easy chairs, 
smiling vacuously and in silence. | had 

gone there without my husband and besides, 
had | not confessed in my writings to have 
had a couple of love affairs ? They came 
with whetted appetites and looked like sick 
hounds. | had to get my old maidservant to 
assist me in getting rid of them without 


much fanfare..." 


She is also aware of the fact that though ‘Not even Mrs, 
Grundy would have found fault with my morals but the village 
talked in whispers of my lovers.” 


Critics have often failed to realise that she was trying to ‘‘study 
the trappings of...body”’ only to find “An escape from its share’. 


Her poems give ample clues to the fact that she never equated 
Just with love. For example: 


This skin-communicated. 
Thing ihat | dare not yet in 
His presence call our love.” 


Coming back to the point where } began. I would like to re- 
emphasise the fact that Kamala Das has been misunderstood. The 
proper study of Kamala Das’s love poetry should be titled ‘The 
Road to Brindavan : The Theme of Love inthe Poetry of Kamala 


Das.’ 
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Family Relationship in the Novels of 
Anita Desai 


—Dr, R. L. Varshney* 


Man-vwoman relationship is the crux of human life. Woman 
is the beginning and end of life. Man is conceived, produced, 
and nourished by women. After his death he is again conceived 
by woman. Woman dominates the who'e of human life as his 
mother, sister, wife, paramour, mistress and servant. Behind the 
rise and fall of a man there is many a time a woman. Raja Rao 
has pertinently said : 


Woman is the earth, air, ether, sound; woman is the micro- 
cosm of the mind, the articulation of space, the knowing in 
knowledge; the woman is fire, movement, clear and rapid as 
the mountain stream; the woman is that which seeks against 
that which is sought. To Mitra she is Varuna, to Indra she 
is Agni, toRama she is Sita, to Krishna she is Radha. Woman 
is the meaning of the word, the breath, touch, act; woman 
that which reminds herself through him of that which she is. 
Woman is kingdom, solitude, time; woman is growth, the gods, 
inherence; the woman is death, for itis through woman that 
One is born; woman rules, for it is she, the universe.* 


; nost 
Woman has been man’s haunt and refuse. She lives mos 


* Prof. & Head, Dept. of English, GKV, Hardwar 
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of the time in his psyche. She has been controlling man’s 
life consciously or unconsciously. Itis on the relationship bet- 
ween her and man that the happiness of human life depends. It 
is she who can make a home hell or heaven, honey or poison. It 


is for her possession that often great wars and quarrels have taken 
place. : 


Yet woman all over the world has been a ceaseless sufferer. 
In India her condition has been very bad. As a child she has 
been sold off to strangers fora bridal price or as a bringer of 
dowry to her husband's house or as a widow has been subjected to 
self immolation Parvati, Durga, Sita, Savitri are only the extol- 
led images of femininehood. In reality Siva and his consort 
have stopped to dance.* She is no longer the paragon of virtue 
and chastity but a figure of flesh and blood. Sheis the symbol 
of imagination, of sensibility itself, of nature arraigned versus 
the forces abroad actively denaturing humanity. She is the artist's 
expression of his awareness of the cumulative pressure of social 
experience. 


The woman in Indo-English fiction has now become the per- 
fect image of the artist’s insecurity, isolation, fear, bewilderment, 
ability and sense of acute violation. 


This woman in Indo-English fiction has been portrayed in 
various ways. There are on the one hand the idealized pictures of 
Indian womanhood asa figure of chastity, silent suffering and 
devotion, faithfulness and service, asa representative of Parvati, 
Durga, Sita and Savitri, that is, woman idealized as per the tradi- 
tions of Indian culture; or she has been portrayed asa victim and 
sufferer of man and society; or a means of delight; or asa rebel, 
enjoying, aspiring for individual freedom. The Indo-English novels 
show her as ‘passive or aggressive, traditional or modern’.® 


She has also been shown as an alienated being. Kamala 
Markandaya and Anita Desai are concerned with the emancipation 
of woman. In the words of Santha Krishnaswamy: — 


Anita Desai explores the distrubed psyche of the modern 
Indian woman. Her women characters try to strike a balance 
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between instinctual needs and intellectual aSpirations. Deeply 
exhausted by this trapeze act, they are further bewildered 
when the existential absurdity of life is unmasked before them, 
when they face loneliness and lack of communication and 
communicability and are finally brought to mental crises 
[i when masculine and institutional pressures are added to 
exacerbate them further.’ 


Whereas most other Indo-Anglian novelists have portrayed 
idealized man-woman relationships or distored and vilgurised 
versions of sex-hungry lasses, Anita Desai studies them in a 
realistic and non-conventional manner in her sex novels. The old 
stereotypes like Sita, Shakuntala and Damayanti are no more valid, 
They are umealistic, rather impossible. These ancient figures have 
crumbled in her pages into newer models. We have the emancipa- 
ted women as a part of cultural development. 


Cry, The Peacock (1963) is the story of relationship between Maya 
and her husband Gautam. In Voices in the City we have three pairs 
Í of men and women; it revolves round the relationships of Nirode, 
Amla and Monisha. Bye-Bye Blackbird deals with Sarah, and thus 
with child-parent relationship. Where Shall We go This Summer? (1975) 
is based on the husband-wife relationship of Sita and Raman. 
Jire on the Mountain (1977) incorporates the story of Nanda Kaul and 
her relationship with Miss David; this novel is further a study of 
child-parent relationships through Nanda and Raka. In Clear Light 
of Day (1980) again the man-woman relationships are unhappy 
and unsatisfactory; Jaya and Sarla get married but are soon rejec- 
ted by their husbands; the Mishra brothers also get married, but 
their wives, having found the marital relationship unbearable, 
soon depart for their parental homes. In Gustody (1984), the story is 
woven around Deven Sharma’s faiture in human relationships, 


a ae 


The most important man and woman relationships in Anita 
Desai’s novels are husband.and wife relationships, and they are’ 
seldom harmonious or satisfactory. Wives in her novels generally 
have a heightened physical and emotional sensitivity, “while on 
the other hand their maie partners tend to be comparatively solid, 
practical and matter-of-fact persons, hardly able to snare or even 
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appreciate the world of their wives.'’s 


Anita Desai’s women value their individuality, privacy and 
freedom so much that they cannot bear the dispossession of their 
individuality and freedom or suffer any encroachment on their 
world. even if it be by their husbands. Maya, Sita, Manisha, Amla, 
Nanda—all of them want to be loved but the love they desire is 
one that is pure and non-binding, one that is capable of giving 
freeclom. Husbands to them are men who love them and are loved 
by the women in return. Thus, the husband and wife relationships 
are based on mutual love and respect, and not on the traditional 


‘concept of bondage and servility. Anita Desai’s women, like those 


of Sehgal and Markandya, are in quest of liberty. 


Maya, the heroine of Cry, the Peacock, is hypersensitive. She loves 
life sensuously. She loves the pets whereas her husband Gautam does 
not; she is emotional, Gautam is practical. He hates her prolonged 
childishness. Maya's emotional, aesthetic and romantic needs come 
in clash with Gautam’s practical hardness. This leads them to- 
wards alienation. Even her sensual or physical needs are left unful- 
filed This further leads to frustration and alienation. A symbolic 
reference to this is given in the novel several times. For instance:- 


| turned upon my side, closer him, conscious: of the swall of 
my hip that rose under the white sheet which fell in sculptured 
folds about my rounded form. His eyes remained blank of ap- 
praisal, of any response. It was as though he had seen only 
what he had expected to see, nothing less and nothing more. 


(p. 42) 


Gautam looks down upon her as a tiresome, pretty but way- 
ward infact, thé spoilt daughter of arich father. She, therefore, 
compares herself to the peacock who mates only after fighting. 
Like the peacock she loves intensely and her love is totally unrecip- 
rocated. 


Voices in the Gity also deals with man and woman relationships 


characterized by alienation. A sophisticated and beautiful lady, 
Nirode's mother, has an ideal drunkard husband who married her 
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for money. Her husband’s approach towards her is full of malice 
and the wife seeks escape and contentment in flowers and gar- 
dens. The relationship between Dharma and his wife shows the 
wife's passive suffering due to the imposition of her husband. 
Monisha also feels that she is confined in Jiban’s house. Her life 
is full of boredom and monotony. Even ordinary communication 
and understanding generally found amongst most human beings 
is m.ssing in the relationship between Monisha and Jiban. Her in- 
laws accuse her of stealing her own husband’s money. This shel- 
ters her heart and expectations. Her husband also suspects and 
asks her, ‘‘Why didn’t you tell me before you took it" (p. 138). She 
makes consistent attempts to withdraw from all material concerns 
of life. She finds her life ‘‘traceless, meaningless, uninvolved” 
(p, 140). The formale, apathetic, rigid husband is responsible for 
his wife's suicide. “While Maya’s husband Gautam at least tries 
occasionally to communicate with and understand Maya, though he 
ultimately fails, Jiban has neither the will nor the capability to 
enter and appreciate the world of Monisha.’’? 


Monisha’s younger sister Amla is fascinated by Dharma. She 
regards him as an ideal artist. She thinks that Dharma is capable 
of understanding the ;hysical and spiritual needs of a woman. In 
the beginning Amla thinks this relationship to be beautiful and 
satisfying but her dream is shattered when she comes to know 
that Dharma is actually a blind and unfeeling zealot, capable of 
turning his only d.ughter out of the house without thinking ahout 
its impact on his wite. 


“In Voices in the City, mother-child relationship has also been 
studied. Nirode hates reading his. mother’s letter and does not 
hesitate even in using filthy, abusive words for her He hates his 
mother more and more when after her husband's death, his mother 
develops relation with Major Chadha. Nirode sees his alienation 
relationship with his mother having a frightening killing force and 
identifies her with Goddess Kali. Monisha, on the other hand, 
finds her relationship with mother “filled with an inbred and 
invalid sense of duty, of honour. of concern” (pp- 135-136). 


_ Bye-Bye Black Bird deals with mainly retationships between 
child and parent, individual and society. An English woman Sarah. 
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et 


has married an Indian immigrant. But she 
l amidst the English; while amongst Indians she tends to be violent 

and aggressive. Her dual personality is responsible for breaking her 
relationships not only with English society but also with her own 
| family. She is seldom keen to meet her parents orto reply their 


| letters. The corresponding apathy of Sarah's parents, especially. 
that of her father is also shocking. 


is ashamed of this fact 


In Where Shall We Go This Summer, men and women live at diffe- 
rent planes of existence. Raman, Sita's husband, hardly if ever, 
| goes beyond the well refined, day-to-day material life. He can’t 
| go beyond practical, material common sense. He often calls Sita's 
| reasoning madness. They feel they don't know each other. This 
lack of understanding disturbs.their relationship. Sita prefers a 
| life of exile and loneliness. 


Clear Light of Day is a study of brotherly and sisterly relation- 
ship between Bim and her younger brother Raja- Bim feels betrayed 
and is racked by Raja’s abdicating his duties after their parents’ 
death, and running away to Hyderabad. Bim feels, “Her love for 
Raja had too much of a bettering, she had felt herself so humilia- 
ted by his going away and leaving her, by his reversal of role from 
brother to landlord, that it had never recovered and become ‘the 
tall shining thing it had been once" (p. 165). But the relationships 
in this novel are patched upon the basis of forgiveness and 
compromise. At the end of the novel Bim urges Tara to ask Raja 
to come and see her. 


Marital relationstip in Jn Custody is a psychological and philo- 
sophical problem. Sarla has materialistic ambition which remains 
unfulfilled due to her husband's poorly paid temporary job as 
| lecturer and bitterness sets in this relationship between Sarla and 
| Deven. Tradition ridden Sarla is not able to express her bitterness 
| freely in words, yet the readers can very well feet the alienation 
of Sarla and her husband. 


Baumgarten's Bombay (Penguin : 1988) is also a study, of strained 
human aedon. In this novel is a woman, Lottee, lonely 
sobbing, love-sick, with her love-letters close to aher bossom, 
seeking an escape from the crowd. Having lost Kranti, she drinks, 
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| as if hunted, as if in hiding. The relationship between Hugo's 
i parents is strained. Hugo senses a rift, a break between them. 
| Baumgarten too is lonely, playing with his cats. He remembers the 
| family that lived on the pavement in front of Hira Niwas, in a 
i| shelter made of packing cases and tin cans, the man who lay there 
| in a drunken stupor, and the woman washing her sari, and the man 
beating his wife with his fists and then kick her down, grab her by 
her hair and drag her up the street, drunkman saying his wife 
behaving badly with other men. 


Thus seldom is there a relationship in Mrs. Desai’s world, 
that is a source of happiness. Almost all of them are unsatisfac- 
tory. Jaya and Sarla in Clear Light of Day get married but are soon 
rejected by their husbands. The Mishra brothers also get married 
but their wives, having found the marital relationship unbearable, 
soon depart for their parental homes. Nanda Kaul in fire on tre 
Mountain seldom gets pleasure from the memories of her husband 
who had a life-long affair with Miss David, and did only as much 
i for Nanda as was necessarv to keep her satisfied. Shanta Krishna- 
| swamy has pertinently observed : 


t 
| Anita Dasai’s novels constitute together the documentation, 
Í through fiction, of radical female resistance againsta patriar- 
| chally defined concept of normality. She finds the links bet- 
| ween female duality, myth and psychosis intriguing; each 
| heroine is seen as searching for, finding and absorbing or 
| annihilating the double who represents the socially impermi- 
ssible aspects of her feminity. Sexual politics and madness 
have been noticed and treated as concomitant aspects of the 
awakened feminine consciousness, both in contemporary 
Indian and Western fiction. Anita Desai. among contemporary 
Indian novelist, brings fresh insights to the sexist nature of the 
issue of sanity. 


Her female protagonist points out ‘the mad clarity of all 
family relationships, the farcical nature of all marriages, the 
illusory quality of all human relationships, male and female. 
There is not only a rejection of the unquestioning acceptance 
of the traditional female role. What she portrays is the deeply 

. felt and suffered rebellion against the entire system of social’ 
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relationships.’ 


n 


Human relationships in Anita Desai's novels often break and 


are strained because of existential reasons, because men and 


| women are born to suffer, because they cannot escape from the 
imperative web of miserable human existence. The relationships 
also fail because they are not built on the healthy principles of 
moral values and lack in truthfulness, mutual love and respect, 
understanding and communication, kindness and human sympathy, 
| mercy and flexibility of adjustment. Most women of Anita 
Desai act rather than live, and if they live, they live a life of 
tensions, psychic and tabooed. Sexual licence, generation gaps, 
| the persistent rivalry between marriage, career and self-fulfilment, 
social change, religion, the ambiguities of personal and cultural 
liberation, lust, guilt, incest, female narcissism, the self-delusion 
| caused by intellectualism, schizophrenia, abnormal consciousness 
of the female protagonist, etc. are some of the major reasons for 
the failure of man-woman relationships in Anita Desai’s novels. 


Anita Desai is undoubtedly. the novelist of the ‘distrubed 
psyche’. But she is a pleader for better human conditions. She 
tends to suggest that a woman is not a child-producing and child- 
rearing machine, nor is she only a toy to satisfy man’s lust, nora 
means to earn money and bread-making, but a human being having 
her own identity. Her role as a housewife is too dull and monoto- 
nous, tiresome and strenuous. She needs to be understood and 
revalued on the basis of her own, independent, distinct identity as 
a human being not merely as a woman. If this is done, man-woman 
relationships will be more meaningful and fruitful. 
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The Feminine World of Anita Desai 


—Shashi Prabha* 


The woman has been the focus of many literary works 
after the Indian Independence in 1947 under scrutiny. The wide 
va iety of the portrayals of women in Indo-Anglian literature 
after Independence in 1947, coupled with the curious lack or 
absence of any systematic study of the general literary sensibility 
of the period towards the woman as compared with the numerous 
studies of women portrayed in Sanskrit literature, have acted as 
signals for taking up this study. It may be argued thatthe choice 
ofthe woman as the subject tends tobe restrictive and lopsided 
in as much as the Indian woman is at worst an inferior expandable 
commodity and at best one of the many parts, muted often 
enough, that goto constitute the Indian social, cultural and 
political scene. In a land teeming with 640 million people it 
would seen more natural to treat of man, elemental, universal 
and, or, archetypal than woman who constitutes almost half the 
population but a half that has been denuded ofits self-respect 
and subjected into a grim existence. 


Of what use itis to study a creature who as a child is 
sold off to strangers for a bridal price or when she grows 
up, serves asa supplier to dowry for her husband's 
family or who, as a widow, in a final act of obliteration 
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immolates herself on her dead husband's funeral pyre 
to be acclaimed as ‘SAT! SAVITRI’, as an immortal ? 


One cannot, however, so easily ignore the Indian woman. 
In an age of alienation of growing intellectual crisis even more so 
in a developing nation like India, the woman serves as a symbol, 
as a rallying point for the artist’s dissatisfaction and disorjenta- 
tion with the statusquo. There is no doubt the average Indian 
woman of to-day isa far cry, from her Vedic ancestrorss, the 
‘NARI’, the ‘PRAKRITI’, the graceful half of *“AROHANAREE- 
SHWARA’, the winsom PARVATI, the glowing Ushas and the 
awe-inspiring Mother Kali} V. S. Naipul, criticizes the apathetic 
state of the Indians : “Siva has ceased to dance’’.2 So has his 


consort. 


The woman in the Indo-Anglian novel now reflects the 
shift in the sensibility of the writer as well as the reader. She 
is no longer the paragon of virtue and chastity to be extolled 
by poets and priests and philosophers. She is symbol of imagi- 
nation, of sensibility, itself, of nature arraigned versus the 
forces abroad actively denaturing humanity. She isthe artist’s 
expression of his awareness of the cumulative pressure of 
social experience. The venue ofthe identification between the 
author and the consciousness of woman lies intheis tortuous 
and protracted adjustment and accomodation to ihe 
environment The woman has now become the perfect image of 
the artist’s insecurity. His isolation, fear, bewilderment, vulner- 
ability and senseof acute violation potential or actual are all 
mirrored through her consciousness. The Indian woman in these 
novel is now asymbol of retreat into personal regression and 
self-pity, and now a symbol of growth, purity and development. 
As such he provides a fascinating glimpsa into a hitherto scar- 
cely known aspect of Indian fictive and social life. She seems to 
have emerged from the dark recesses of her four walls and 
from her veil that befits a close study. 

In western countries, the women’s: issue is mostly one of 
the identity, job equality and sexual freedom. In India, for the 
majority, itis a question of stark survival. The few who have 
escaped the vicious extential circle through education and better 
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a 


opportunities also find themselves ina constant tussle with 


inevitable social mores with the oppressive weight of tradition 
behind 


Here it is a question of the Indian woman defining herself 
by asetof relationship and modes of conduct within a created 
society. Itis through her that the artist gives loving form to 
Indian life in general and through her we try tosee reality. As 
such there is no need to involve ourselves with the dialectic of 
feminism here. The question of woman's superiority or inferiority 
to man is irrelevant Whatis relevant is the modern Indian 
woman's effort te grapple with the particular the concrete, the 
immediate. 


Acrimony on this subject has led to so many arguments and 
counter arguments, equally open-ended and fallacious. Simone 
de Beauvior rightly says : 


If we are to gain understanding we must get out 
these ruts; we must discard'the vague notions of super- 
iority, inferiority and equality which have hitherto corrup- 
ted every discussion of the subject, and start afresh? 


But in general we cannot agree with the above statement 
\ because it will not be possible all the time in this vast world. So 
that no onecanturn one’s eye fromthe reality, particularly in 
India. j 


Rama Mehta, the sociologist from Harvard University 
states : 


“There isa recorded evidence to show that the Hindu 
j woman was not always without rights nor constantly 
| in subjection. There is, however, greater evidence to show 
that the contrary was true; for many centuries her posi- 
tion continued to be one in which she did not have either 


legal or social rights to make her independent of the 
n4 


family into which she was born or married. 
Pss A 
While the Vedic hymns extol her as her husbands’ partner 
| CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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72 
in all the rituals before the sacred fire, in prectice she is consi- 
dered as impure and unfit to perform the higher religious functions 
such as that of being a priest while the Koran piaced women in 
high esteem and gave them equal rights to property and education, 
in practice Muslim women in India are generally less educated 
and more vulnerable than their Hindu counterparts. They do not 
even have the privilege of entering a mosque. 


Male dominance in the family as also in society led to the 
growth of customs and rituals that ensured the women’s continued 
subjection. Marriage, the one religious sacrament ìn v.hich she 
is allowed to participate inthe summum bonum, the coveted 
career, the alliance between two families, is not a free selection 
between two adult human beings. It is an indissoluble sacrement 
for her (not for her husband) blessed by religious rites in 
which she isnot generally consulted.? 


Marriage, for Hindu woman, isa partnership that extends 
beyond the husband’s death. If widowed, though she may bea 


. child, she is an inauspicious symbol who has to bear her KARMA 


in penance inthe fight of her religion. No doubt many 
preferred immolation on the funeral pyre of their husbands as 
SATI to a lifetime of widowhood; the concept of ‘PATIVRATA’ 
the complete devotion of the woman to her husband ative or dead, 
is a concept the Hindu woman is brought up with. The society 
frowns upon any deviation from this moral code and 
hence widow remarriage has never been successfully 
implemented. ‘PATIVRATA’, the code of chastity, is the 
dominant attitude of Indian women towards marriage in all sect- 
ions of society. 


But the women who excelled in traditional and contemporary 
India, the women who were concrete examples of the pristine 
Vedic respect, sanction and status accorded to women seem to 
have been forgotten. The Rig Vedic poetesses, the temale warriors, 
states women and philosophers and mathematicians like Gargi, 
Maithreyi and Leelavathi might have never existed, The historic 
queens like Tara Bai of the Kakteyas, Ahalya Baiofthe Holkars, 
Razia Begum, Rani Durgavati, Chand Bibi, Roopmati, Lakshmi Bai 
of Jhansi exist solely in the pages of the school text books. Con- 
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temporary achievers ranging from the freedom fighters, social 
reformers to writers, poetesses and political leaders (Kasturba 
Gandhi, lIrawathy Karve, Sarojini Naidu to namea few) are 
arrayed time and again to prove the point that allis well with 


our world, This glorified picture tends to conceal rather than 
reveal the present truth. 


The statement below by Simone De Beauvoir is more suitable 
to Indian women :— 


“| looked and it was a revelation : this world was a mascu- 
line world, my childhood had been nourished by myths forged by 
men and | had not reacted to them in at all the same way | should 
have done if | had been a boy."® 


Anita Desai's novels const!tute together the documentation, 
through fiction, of radical female resistance against a patriarchally 
defined concept of nermality. She finds the links between female 
duality, myth and psychosis intriguing; each heroine is seen as 
searching for, finding and absorbingor annihilating the double 
who represents the socially impermissible aspects of the awakened 
feminine consciousness, both in contemporary Indian and 
Western fictions. (See Patricia Stubbs, ‘Women And Fiction’ : 
Feminism And the Novel—New York : Barnes and Noble, 1979 ). 
This is a documentation of radical feminist resistance through 
fiction in western literature. See also B. M. Rigney, Madness And 
Sexual Politics In The Feminist Novel (Wisconsin: University of 
Wisconsin Press. 1978). It treats the relationship between madnass 
and female condition in Bronte’s ‘Jane Eyre’, Virginia Woolf's 
‘Mrs. Doollaway', Doris Lessing’s ‘The Four Gated City’ and 
Margaret ‘At wood’s Surfacing.) Anita Desai, among Indian 
contemporary novelists, brings fresh insights into the sexist 
nature of the issue of sanity. 


Her female protagonist points out ‘the mad clarity" of all 
family relationships, the farcical nature of all marriages, the 
‘illusory quality of all human relationships, male and female. 
There is not only a rejection of the unquestioning acceptance of 
che traditional female role; what she portrays is the deeply felt and 
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suffered rebellion against the entire system of social relation- 
ships. There isa question towards the concept of ‘real love’ 

The quest is by no means successful. Cinderella does not hope 
to live happily over after—she does not hope ‘live’ at all. Yet it is 
this unhappy, unfulfilled ‘mad’ woman who, occupying the centre 
stage in Desai’s fiction, proves to be amore attractive, more 
rich and finely tuned being than all the doers and achievers one 
has come across so far. 


Se ee ee ea eee, 


The passive feminine has ceased to exist. In her place we 
have the highly intelligent, sensitive woman who questions 
ceaselessly. She looks around and refuses to accept any more 
the myths created and nourished by a male-ordained society. She 
reacts against the curious combination of passion and romance, 
custom and convenience and other tradeoffs to meet dependency 
heeds that have drawn. and held men and women in the past. 
She is sensitive enough to react violently and her reaction which 
is abrupt and unexpected earns her the sobriquet of being insane, 
at best of being abnormal. f 


Anita Desai illustrates, through these women, a 
spacious panoply of themes in her novels, ranging from left wing 
politics, feminism, sexual licence, generation gaps, the persistent 
rivalry between marriage, career and self-fulfilment the polemics 
of tradition, charge, religion, the ambiguities of personal and 
cultural liberation, the pulling tensions in familiar relationships, 
lust, guilt, incest, female narcissism, the restlessness of intellect- 
ual women leading to self-delusion, pragmentation, schizophrenia 
and all the bed rock hurt connections between men and 
women. 


The female protagonist in each novel of Desai has that 
hightened imagination and certain extra amount of intelligence 
to realise the extraordinary queerness and mysteriousness of 
the world in which she lives.” This awareness, this sensitivity to 
external environment, both physical and mental, passes by her 
male counterpart totally. While she thrums and quivers like 
a finely tuned musical instrument he is stolid. glum and imprevious 
| to her finer vibrations. The tragedy in each novel can be finally 
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traced back to this disparity in sensibilities, male and female. 
Maya and Gautama in ‘Cry the Peacock’, Monisha and Jiban in 


‘Voices in the City’, Sita and Rama in ‘Where shall 


We go this 
Summer ?’ Nanda 


Kaul and Vice-Chancellor husband in ‘Fire 
on the Mountain’ ¿nd the majestic solitary Bimla with her cramped 
sluttering suitor Dr Biswas in ‘Clear Light of Day’ are illustrative 
of the incongruity inherent in such relationships, 


The reader benefits from treating the novels chronologically 
as they document steadily the changing function of the concept 
of sanity in women in Anita Desai’s fictional world. The thematic 
development of mental experience in the novels can be traced 
through three stages of selt-delusion, fragmentation and schizoph- 
r2nia and finally visionary intuition. The awakening of the woman’s 
consciousness progresses to the psychology of self-realisation. She 
achieves self-awareness by defining herself against social matrices. 
When the societal pressure points, being inexorable, give excruciat- 
ing pain, there is mental breakdown or Collapse which allows an 
escape by self-delusion. This delusion is a temporary phase 
in as much as her high intelligence and acumen drive her onwards 
to full confrontation with reality and face the consequences. 


In simpler times, happy stories ended with a marriage propo- 
sal or a wedding. Here in Desai's fictional world living happily 
even after, in the old-fashioned sense is the very fate her heroines 
struggle to escape. Ruth Praver Jhabvala’s heroines get married 
in the conventional manner or settle down to the existing life with 
complacence, their erstwhile rebellions having nothing been more 
than firecracker fizzles. But Desai's fictional world turns romance 
upside down. Here the girl meets or marries the boy, measures 
him and finds him inadequate and marches on her own separate 
way. 3 


The woman is not a Gothic persecuted maiden. But her 
mental suffering brought on by insensitive social norms can be 
equally bad. Anita Desai shows us how the women have repeatedly 
to repress their emotional, their finer impulses, due to a social 
code, not of theirown making. Constant rebuffs lead her on 
to utter humiliation and desolation. By showing each temale 
protagonist at the end of her tether Anita Desai is not seeking 
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incicently revenge, for the ills of Indian womanhood. She has 
fashioned a new conceptof feminist fiction, not to only lock 
horns with male supremacy but also to make us aware that we are 
not to settle for existence itself being absurdity, nausea or nothing- 
ness. The woman here ison a ceaseless quest, for amore 
meaningful life not only for herself but for humanity in 
general. 


Maya's quest in ‘Cry, the Peacock’, is not only one woman’s 
quest but a questofa human being towards some understan- 
ding, some sy pathy predicament. Her only brother had run 
away from home, her father is on a trip to Europe and Gautama, 
her husband, doesnot meet her even half way in trust and 
affection. The failure of their marriage of minds renders every 
thing doubtful and portentuous. The albino who reads her 
horoscope and predicts death for one of the partners in marriage 
after a married life of four years, hovers constantly in her fevered 
bran as a concealed dark figure of moral disability that inhibits 
her married life both on the physical and mental levels and preve- 


-nts consumnation and the ordinary fulfilment of mojherhood ard 


family life. 


Like the peacock, Maya loves intensely and her love is totally 
unreciprocated. She laments that he cannot give companionship 
for a light-headed woman, a childish one like her : 


In his world there were vast areas in which he would 
never permit me, and he could not understand that | could 
even wish to enter them foreign as tney were to me. On his 
part, understanding was scant, love was meabre. Not to be 
loved as one does love. ! 


Maya's longing for his love, he laughs off as melodrama. 


‘When she desires a close contact with him, to ease her anguish, 


he preaches the Gita's doctrine of non-attachment to her. Her 
husband is totally unsympathetic and she feels he is noton her 
side at all, but across a river, across a mountain and would always 
remain:so..She.slowly gives up her efforts to catch his attention, 
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to force him to share in her trouble thought processes. Maya is 
the firstof many examples ofthe isolated trapped psyche in 
Desai's fiction. She is denied the fulfilment in marriage that is 
visible in her friend Leila's married life with her tupercular 
husband. She is denied the warmth and the nurturance of mother- 
Food that Pom, her other friend, exhibits. She finds that these 
friends cannot act as her fevered brain and there is-no one to 
ward it off. She feels defenceless and utterly alone. 


Gautama had tried to train her in non-attachment, had 
warned her that ‘love’ transformed into attachment, would lead 
her toa passion of unhappiness in its loss, depression and 
disillusionment. He exhorts her to train hersely to bea yogi, a 
who sanyasi sets himself free from attachment-and disillusionment. 


‘Voices in the City’, deals with the corrosive efforts of life 
in Calcutta on three sensitive individuals—Nirode and his two siste- 
rs, Amia and Monisha. It is Mohisha, the fills the novel eldest who 
entirely by reason of her reaction to her servile existence within 
the rigid confines of a traditional Hindu family. Amla, the younger 
sister, learns a great deal from Monisha’s death by 
suicide. 


She knew that Monisha’s death had pointed the way for her 
and would never allow her to lose herself. She knew she would 
go through life with her feet primly shed, involving herself with 
her drawings and safe people precisely because Monisha had 
given her a glimpse of what lay on the other side of this stark, 
uncompromising origin. 


Amla, as her aunt points out, has the independence of 
education and pride in her ability to choose a career as a commer- 
cial artist. She weathers out her connection with Dharma the 
painter and arrives at a workable compromise bitter as it is, to 


get by in life. 


“To go inthe opposite direction as Monisha advises her, 
to say ‘no’ involves a great deal of courage, the sort of courage 
that Monisha displays thatleads her onto her death. The two 


: sisters constitute an interesting study. 
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Monisha in not like any other Bengali woman; she is not as 
Nirode points out, “One of those vast, soft, masses-of-rice Bengali 
women with a bunch of keys at her waist and nothing in her 
head but a reckoning of the stores in her pantry, and nothing in 
her heart but a stupid sense of injury and ai{ront.’’ She is an inte. 
Ilectual, cast among phillistines. Her wardrobe stocked with 
Kafka; Dostoevsky, Hopkins and French and Sanskrit works, 
amuses the ladies of the household. 


Life with her large secure, round keepers, her mother-in-law, 
sister-in-law and uncles and aunts-in-law roofs her in; she is 
reduced to peeping out of barred wind»ws to catch a glimps of 
the stars. She yearns for the free air of Kalimpong, of Darjeeling : 
“the solitude of the jungles there, the aqueous shadows of the 
bamboo graves and the earth laid with great fallen leaves.” 
Solitude, silence, privacy, space and time for meditation, all 
these, her friends, are lost to her in Calcutta. Life has amounted 
to loss of all that she holds dear, loss of privacy, of intellectual 


freedom, of conscience, of ethics p? ..... all is shunned except 
the swelling and fattening of the iron safe and of mostal, male 
flesh” 


Actually our Indian women hidden behind the barred windows 
of half dark rooms, spending their time in washing cłothes, 
kneading dough and murmuring aloud verses fromthe Bhagvat 
Gita and the Ramayana, in the dim light of sooty jamps. 


The above depiction of typical Indian women is going to be 
true in the;poetry of We:l-known poet wordsworth He composed 
a beautiful poem entitled ‘The Solitary Reaper’ in which depiction 
of an isolated girl has been picturized beautifully, who sings a 
song in the farm but the language of that song was unknown to 
the poet. Even then he understands the beauty of the song by 
her facial expressions and by womanhood in all women. So this 
is the case with Indian women. It means that anyone can 
understand the beauty of Indian women by her costumes and 
behaviour. Nothing is artificial there. So itis a universal pheno- 

- menon in the Indian society of women. 


All the pettiness, the trivialities of a mean existence over 
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79 
whelms her and she bursts out ‘what does’ it all mean 2° Why are 
such lived as these lived ? At their conclusion, what solution, 
what truth falls into the waiting palm of one's hand, the still 
pit of one's heart ? Yet she is aware that most women survive, 
pretending to forget, pretending to believe in these trivialities, 
inthis meanness of a stifing existence. They wash and 
iron and cook and nurture when they do not believe in it all. 


While she is puzzling about her life, about the meaning of 
all life on earth, with passion and pain, restrictions mount up 
against her in the family. 


Monisha shrinks day by day, dueto the frontal assaults on 
her, bodily and mentally while her relatives discuss her, her 
Bohemian brother and unconventional sister thoroughly, while 
thev talk about her blocked fellopian tubes and malfunctioning 
cviries that leave her barren Monisha shrinks into herself, a 
vulnerable exposed being trying hard to finda protective shell. 
She has no friend, no support whatsoever and she is reduced to 
a woman who pours out her feelings ina diary: “l do not like 
a weman wao keeps a diary. Traceless, meaningless, uninvolved, 
does this not amount to non-existence, please ?” 


She wonders if the element of love that is missing in her 
life would solve the problems. But intelligent as they are, both 
Nirode and she shirk, like Gautama, from love for fear of attach- 
ment. Monisha is so alienated from her husband that she has 
ceased to feel hurtor regret such a total separation from 
him.® 


Seélf-awareness as: inthe other heroines of Desai leads to 
ancuish and schizophrenic agitation. She travels fast from reality 
into a realm of still colourlessness, .of bleak negation. 


Completely alienated, she sets herself ablaze and dies 
before help could reach her. It is Nirode alone who 
realises the significance, the value of Monisha’s death. “Too 
qreat a value to. forgo out of distress or quilt, or 
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deceit, butthe very key of all grace, all design in life, the very 
essence of it,.exquisite and irruducible.” 


Nanda Kaul in ‘Fire on the Mountain’ is anything but a mo ‘her- 
ly soul. Alienated, trying to obliterate a life time of humiliation 
and desolation she cannot succour poor Raka, 


Sita in “Where shall we go this Summer ?” has hardly any 
idea of her own mother. Her mother, she is told, when quite young, 
had run away to Benaras, unable to stand her father When she 
herself gives birth to four children, she is hardly ever supportive 
to her own children, baffled she is by her own predicament as a 

woman, as a human being. Menaka. her daughter, and her sons grow 
_independently, beside her, and need no nurturing for they seem to 

be competent enough to deal with tne realities of their 

world. 


Anita Desai’s next novel ‘Bye, Bye, Blackbird’ deals with the 
travails of Indian immigrants in England and does not contain any 
fullfledged portrayal of the Indian woman. Sarah, who marries 
Adit and is caught in the painful cultural cross currents is an 
English girl. She reminds one of the foreign women in Jhabvala’s 
novels trying hard to assimilate, to belong and becoming none 
of an alien than when they set out. Other women like Mala and 

‘Sarah’s neighbours, the Sikh women, make their appearances 
but are too casually glimpsed to befit close scrutiny. 


The persistent rivalry between marriage and self—fulfilment 
that is seen in the earlier novels is brought toa point of crisis 
in “Where Shall we go this Summer ?” Sita, the protagonist, is 
over forty, awaiting the birth of her fifth child; her experiences, 
as housewife and mother accumulate one jarring note atter 
another and she is in deep anguish. She realises that genuine 
happiness is not possible in her marital context, that hope rises 
only to be crushed in an insensitive and cruel setting, that her 
husband-and children are alien to her nature and her needs and 
that to preserve her sanity, she has to escape from her routine 
life in a Bombay apartment and flee to Manori, anisland on the 
West Coast, where she had spent her childhood with her national- 
ist hero of a father. 
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Like Maya and Monisha, Sita is also high-strung witha 
heightened sensitivity and imagination that make her emotionally 
vulnerable. She sees the world around exulting in destruction. 
Her husband and her children thrive in a world where wanton 
and cruel destruction is the main element and where creation is 
merely a freak, a temporary and doomed occurence. She goes back 
to the concerns af Maya in the earliest novel. 


A vision of unhappy but exemplary wines does not enrich 
out world. Simone De Beauvoir says: “Much more interesting 
are the insurgent females who have challenged this 
unjust society: a. literature of protest can engender 
sincere and powerful works.’’? She goes on to cite the 
examples of George Eliot, Virginia Woolf. Jane Austen and the 
Bronte sister. Anita Desai joins this illustrious company as her 
female protagonists refuse to conformto the accepted patterns 
of male-oriented, dominated and approved social behaviour. 


The women of the family spent their time planning, cooking 
and eating meals. Coming from Manori, Sita finds this obsession 
with food and food alone too fantastic to be real. Her husband 
cannot comprehend her boredom, her frustration with life. He 
exclaims : “Bored ? How ? With What ?” She herself is frightened 
of the endless flat prospect ahead of her and searching for an 
escape route that would proclaim her to be alive and sensient, 
she says a bold ‘no’ to her life in Bombay and hastens to Manori. 
The reality of her life with her husband becomes oppressive. She 
seeks shelter in the illusory world of her childhood and 
youth. 


Bim in ‘Clear Light of Day’ is Desai’s study of the intelligent 
woman's psyche, the woman who is aware of her potentialities 
and sense of direction. She rebels against the compulsion to 
succeed in conformity, she refuses to accept and compromise. 
She is awae of the incompatible sex robs inflicted upon women 
by society, of the determinants and threats to feminine identity. 
Burdened with responsibity, she is pinned down to narrow 
worlds of immobility and non-choice. In a society where no 
room is made for woman's sensibility or individuality, where 
every attempt at asserting her feminity and individuality leads 
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to her being dubbed neurotic, where ther male counterpart 
invariably fails in his traditional masculine role, the woman 
ismade to feel sheis a frail bark upon the waters of life, 
Yet there is hope in women like Bim, who have the courage 
to withstand the onslaughts of time and society, who lead their 
lives on their own terms who ask for the deeper morality of intellig- 


ent beings, who struggle for the Joyalities of Sensitive human 
relationships. 


Though Characters {ike Bim, Anita Desai pleads for better 

madels and Support structures for women, especially 
women past their prime, over forty, when they per- 
ceive they are useless appendages their Primary jobs of bringing 
forth and rearing children having ended. The difficulties of 
bringing the gap between aspiration and reality, of juggling 
domesticity, love, children, Career and emotional fulfilment 
leave women exhausted and of ten on the verge of mental 
crisis. The existence of Such malaise, in India and elsewhere, 
posits out the tensions involved in contemporary living. Anita 
Desai's exploration of the disturbed psyche of the Indian woman 
ultimately released to an emphasis on lonliness, the inevitable 
lot of human beings, men and women inclusive. Each being 
is driven back upon his own lovely resources eventually. Man 
or woman, prince or pauper, we realise, like Bim, the truth is 
Aurangzeb’s last words : 


role 


“Many were around me when l was born, but now | am going 
alone. | know not why | am or wherefore | Came into the world 
Life is transient and the last moment never comes back..... when 
I have lost hope in myself, how can | hope in other? Come, 
what will, | have alunched my frail back upon the waters 


(Aurangzeb's account of his last days written to his 


son prince Azamis quoted at length in ‘Clear Light of 
Day ) 


FOOTNOTES 


1. For a concise picture of the Vedic concept of Woman, see 
Ananda Coomaraswamy. ‘The Dance of Swa, (New York : 
Noonday Press, 1957), pp 08-123, 
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V. S. Naipaul India : ʻA Wounded Civilization’ (London: Penguin, 
1989), p. 45. The reference is to Coomaraswamy. 


3. Simone De Beauvoire: ‘The Natwe of the Second Sex,’ p. 27. 


4, Rama Mehta, The Western—Educated Hindu Woman (Bombay : Asia 
Publishing House, 1970); p. 16. 


5. For a fuller view of the Hindu marriage and what it involves, 
see V.M. Apte, Zhe Secrament of Marnage in Hindu Society 
Jrom Vedic Period to  Dharmashastras (New Delhi : Ajanta 
International, 1978). Marriage and motherhood are considered 
essential for the salvation of woman. Minoo Masani relates’ 
in Our Growing Human Jamily the tale of Shubru (From the 
Mahabharata) a religious woman who idealised chastity. 
She learns on her deathbed that she may forfeit heaven 
unless her body is consecrated by the sarament of marriage. 
This way sound archaic outside the Indian context but it 
reveals how certain traditional prejudices about women 
are deeply imbedded in the Indian psyche. 

6. Simone De Beauvoire ‘force of Circumstauce', translated by 
Richard Howard (1963; rpt Harmondsworth : Penguin, 1976). 
p. 103. 


7. A list of Anita Desai’s novels and two collections of short 
stories would prove useful for the purposes of this study : 
‘Cry, the Peocock' 1963; ‘Voices in the City’, 1965; Bye-Bye, 
Blackbird’, 1971; Where Shall We go this Summer 2’, 1978 
Jire on the Mountain’, 1977; ‘Clear Light of the Day’, 1980; ‘Games 
at Twilight’, 1988; ‘The Peocock Burden’, 1986. 


8. Desai, Cry the Peacock" p. 112. 


9. Simone De Beauvoire, ‘The Second Sex’, p. 718. 
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Gayatri Maumntira 


wan Wa: ta: l aeafagated amt Baer Aag 
fal at a: saaa N 


© Lord ! O Personification of True Existence, Intelligence and Bliss ! 
Everlasting, Holy, Ail-wise, Immortal. Thou art Unborn, without any 
symbolical distinction and organization, Omniscient, Sustainer and 
Ruler of the Universe, Creator of all, Eternal, Protector and Preserver 
of the Unive:se, O All-pervading Spirit ! O Ocean of Mercy ! Thou art 
the Life of the Creation, Thou art an All-blissful Being, the very 
contemplation of Whom wipes off all our pains and sorrows, Thou art 
the Sustainer of the Universe, Father of all, may we contemplate Thy 
holy adorable nature so that Thou mayest guide our understanding. 
Thou art our God, who alone art to be adored and worshipped. There 
is none besides Thee, who is equal to Thee or above Thee, Thou also 
art our Father, Ruler and Judge, Thou alone bestoweth Intelligence. 
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